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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Philosophical  Writings  of  Mr  Hume  are 
here  for  the  first  time  collected  in  a  uniform 
edition.  The  Essays  are  reprinted  from  the 
Edition  of  1777,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  cor- 
rected by  the' Author  for  the  press,  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  and  which  he  desired 
might  be  regarded  as  containing  his  philosophi- 
cal principles.  The  text  of  that  Edition  has 
been  faithfully  adhered  to  in  the  present ;  but  as 
it  has  been  thought  an  interesting  object  of 
curiosity,  to  trace  the  successive  variations  of 
sentiment  and  taste  in  a  mind  like  that  of 
Hume,  and  to  mark  the  gradual  and  most  ob^ 
servable  increase  of  caution  in  his  expression  of 
those  sentiments,  it  has  been  the  care  of  the 
present  Editor  to  compare  the  former  Editions, 
of  which  a  List  is  here  subjoined,  and  where 
any  alterations  were  discovered,  not  merely 
verbal,  but  illustrative  of  the  philosophical  opi- 
nions of  the  author,  to  add  these  as  Notes  to 
the  passages  where  they  occur. 
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Yi  ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  Essays  contained  in  the  early  Editions, 
but  which  were  omitted  in  that  of  1777,  will 
be  found  at  the  end  of  the  last  volume  of  the 
present  Collection  of  his  Works,  together  with 
the  Two  Essays,  on  Suicide,  and  the  Immorta- 
lity of  the  Soul. 

In  addition  to  the  Author's  Life,  written  by 
himself,  the  Account  of  the  Controversy  with 
M.  Rousseau  has  also  been  prefixed.  It  w^as  o- 
riginally  printed  in  French,  and  shortly  af- 
terwards in  English,  in  the  year  1766.  The 
English  translation  was  superintended  by  Mr 
Hume ;  and  as  it  relates  to  an  extraordinary 
occurrence  in  the  Lives  of  these  eminent 
philosophers,  has  been  thought  a  suitable  ap- 
pendage to  the  short  Memoir  of  himself. 

Edinburgh, 
JuNB  1825. 
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perfectly  friendly  and  affectionate.  As  I  had 
written  to  my  mother  that  she  might  expect  me 
in  Scotland,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  con* 
tinning  my  journey.  His  disease  seemed  to 
yield  to  exercise  and  change  of  air,  and  when 
he  arrived  in  London,  he  was  apparently  in  much 
better  health  than  when  he  left  £dinburgh.  He 
was  advised  to  go  to  Bath  to  drink  the  waters, 
which  appeared  for  some  time  to  have  so  good 
an  effect  upon  him,  that  even  he  himself  began 
to  entertain,  what  he  was  not  apt  to  do,  a  bet« 
ter  opinion  of  his  own  health.  His  symptoms, 
however,  soon  returned  with  their  usual  vio- 
lence, and  from  that  moment  he  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  recovery,  but  submitted  with  the 
utmost  cheerfulness,  and  the  most  perfect  com« 
placency  and  resignation.  Upon  his  return  to 
Edinburgh,  though  he  found  himself  much 
weaker,  yet  his  cheerfulness  never  abated,  and 
he  continued  to  divert  himself,  as  usual,  with 
correcting  his  own  works  for  a  new  edition,  with 
reading  books  of  amusement,  with  the  conversa- 
tion of  his  friends;  and,  sometimes  in  the  even- 
ing, with  a  party  at  his  favourite  game  of  whists 
His  cheerfulness  was  so  great,  and  his  conversa- 
tion and  amusements  run  so  much  in  their  usual 
strain,  that,  notwithstanding  all  bad  symptoms, 
many  people  could  not  believe  he  was  dying. 
"  I  shall  tell  your  friend.  Colonel  Edmondstone," 
said  Doctor  Dundas  to  him  one  day,  '^  that  I 
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left  you  much  better,  and  in  a  fair  way  of  re-^ 
covery."  "  Doctor,"  said  he,  "  as  I  believe  you 
would  not  choose  to  tell  any  thing  but  the  truth, 
you  had  better  tell  him,  that  I  am  dying  as  fast 
as  my  enemies,  if  I  have  any,  could  wish,  and 
as  easily  and  cheerfully  as  my  best  friends  could 
desire.  *'  Colonel  Edmondstone  soon  afterwards 
came  to  see  him,  and  take  leave  of  him ;  and  on 
his  way  home,  he  could  not  forbear  writing  him 
a  letter  bidding  him  once  more  an  eternal  adieu, 
and  applying  to  him,  as  to  a  dying  man,  the 
beautiful  French  verses  in  which  the  Abb6 
Chaulieu,  in  expectation  of  his  own  death,  la- 
ments his  approaching  separation  from  his  friend^ 
the  Marquis  de  la  Fare.  Mr  Hume's  magnani- 
mity and  firmness  were  such,,  that  his  most  af^ 
fectionate  friends  knew  that  tbey  hazarded  no- 
thing in  talking  or  writing  to  him  as  to  a  dying 
man,  and  that  so  far  from  being  hurt  by  this 
frankness,  he  was  rather  pleased  and  flattered 
by  it.  I  happened  to  come  into  his  room  while 
he  was  reading  this  letter,  which  he  had  just  re- 
ceived, and  which  he  immediately  showed  me. 
I  told  him,  that  though  I  was  sensible  how 
very  much  he  was  weakened,  and  that  appear- 
ances were  in  many  respects  very  bad,  yet  his 
cheerfulness  was  still  so  great,  the  spirit  of  life 
seemed  still  to  be  so  very  strong  in  him,  that  I 
could  not  help  entertaining  some  faint  hopes. 
He  answered »  ''  Your  hopes  are  groundless*  Aa 
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habitual  diarrfaoea  of  more  than  a  year's  stand- 
ing, would  be  a  veiy  bad  disease  at  any  age :  at 
my  age  it  is  a  mortal  one.  When  I  lie  down  in  the 
evening,  I  feel  myself  weaker  than  when  I  rose  in 
the  morning ;  and  when  I  rise  in  the  morning, 
weaker  thim  when  I  lay  down  in  the  evening. 
I  am  sensible,  besides,  that  some  of  my  vital 
parts  are  affected,  so  that  I  must  soon  die/* 
**  Well, "  said  I,  **  if  it  must  be  so,  you  have  at 
least  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  all  your  friends, 
your  brother's  family  in  particular,  in  great  pro- 
sperity. ''  He  said  that  he  felt  that  satisfaction 
so  sensibly,  that  when  he  was  reading,  a  few 
days  before,  Lucian's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 
among  all  the  excuses  which  are  alleged  to 
Charon  for  not  entering  readily  into  his  boat, 
he  could  not  find  one  that  fitted  him ;  he  had  no 
house  to  finish,  he  had  no  daughter  to  provide 
for,  he  had  no  enemies  upon  whom  he  wished 
to  revenge  himself.  "  I  could  not  well  ima- 
gine, "  said  he,  **  what  excuse  I  could  make  to 
Charon  in  order  to  obtain  a  little  delay.  I  have 
done  every  thing  of  consequence  which  I  ever 
meant  to  do ;  and  I  could  at  no  time  expect  to 
leave  my  relations  and  friends  in  a  better  situa^ 
tion  than  that  in  which  I  am  now  likely  to  leave 
them.  I  therefore  have  all  reason  to  die  con- 
tented. "  He  then  diverted  himself  with  in- 
venting several  jocular  excuses,  which  he  sup,- 
posed  he  might  make  to  Charon,  and  with  imAi^ 
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gining  the  very  surly  answers  which  it  might 
suit  the  character  of  Charon  to  return  to  them. 
"  Upon  further  consideration, "  said  he,  **  I 
thought  I  might  aay  to  him,  Good  Charon,  I 
have  been  correcting  my  works  for  a  new  edi- 
tion. Allow  me  a  little  time,  that  I  may  see 
how  the  public  receives  the  alterations, "  But 
Charon  would  answer,  "  When  you  have  seen 
the  effect  of  these,  you  will  be  for  making  other 
alterations.  There  will  be  no  end  of  such  ex- 
cuses ;  so,  honest  friend,  please  step  into  the 
boat.  '•  But  I  might  still  urge,  "  Have  a  little 
patience,  good  Charon;  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public.  If  I 
live  a  few  years  longer,  I.  may  have  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  downfal  of  some  of  the 
prevailing  systems  of  superstition. "  But  Cha- 
ron would  then  lose  all  temper  and  decency. 
"  You  loitering  rogue,  that  will  not  happen 
these  many  hundred  years.  Do  you  fancy  I 
will  grant  you  a  lease  for  so  long  a  term  ?  Get 
into  the  boat  this  instant,  you  lazy  loitering 
rogue. " 

But,  though  Mr  Hume  always  talked  of  his 
approaching  dissolution  with  great  cheerful- 
ness, he  never  affected  to  make  any  parade  of 
his  magnanimity.  He  never  mentioned  the 
subject  but  when  the  conversation  naturally  led 
to  it,  and  never  dwelt  longer  upon  it  than  the 
course  of  the  conversation  happened  to  re- 
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quire:  it  was  a  subject,  indeed,  which  occur* 
led  pretty  frequently,  in  consequence  of  the 
inquiries  which  his  friends,  who  came  to  see 
him,  naturally  made  concerning  the  state  of  his 
health.  The  conversation  which  I  mentioned 
above,  and  which  passed  on  Thursday  the  8th 
of  August,  was  the  last,  except  one,  that  I  ever 
bad  with  him.  He  had  now  become  so  very 
weak,  that  the  company  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  fatigued  him ;  for  his  cheerfulness  was 
still  so  great,  his  complaisance  and  social  dispo^ 
sition  were  still  so  entire,  that  when  any  friend 
was  with  him,  he  could  not  help  talking  more, 
and  with  greater  exertion,  than  suited  the  weak* 
•ness  of  his  body.  At  his  own  desire,  therefore, 
I  agreed  to  leave  Edinburgh,  where  I  was  stay- 
ing partly  upon  his  account,  and  returned  to  my 
mother's  house  here,  at  Kirkaldy,  upon  condi* 
tion  that  he  would  send  for  me  whenever  he 
wished  to  see  me ;  the  physician  who  saw  him 
most  frequently,  Dr  Black,  undertaking,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  write  me  occasionally  an  account 
of  the  state  of  his  health. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  the  Doctor  wrote  me 
the  following  letter : 

"  jSince  my  last,  Mr  Hume  has  passed  his 
time  pretty  easily,  but  is  much  weaker.  He  sits 
up,  goes  down  stairs  once  a  day,  and  amuses 
himself  with  reading,  but  seldom  sees  any  body» 
He  finds  that  even  the  conversation  of  his  most 
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intimate  friends  fatigues  and  oppresses  him; 
and  it  is  happy  that  he  does  not  need  it,  for  he 
is  quite  free  from  anxiety,  impatience,  or  low 
spirits,  and  passes  his  time  very  well  with  the 
assistance  of  amusing  books.  ** 

I  received  the  day  after  a  letter  from  Mr 
Hume  himself,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex^ 
tract. 

*'  Edinburgh^  2M  August ^  1776. 
*'  MY  DEAREST  FRIEND, 

"  I  am  obliged  to  make  use  of  my 
nephew's  hand  in  writing  to  you,  as  I  do  not 
rise  to-day.  •  .  .  •  . 

.  •  •  f  •  •  f 

"  I  go  very  fast  to  decline,  and  last  night  had 
a  small  fever,  which  I  hoped  might  put  a 
quicker  period  to  this  tedious  illness,  but  un-r 
luckily  it  has,  in  a  great  measure,  gone  off.  I 
cannot  submit  to  your  coming  over  here  on  my 
account,  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  see  you  so 
small  a  part  of  the  day,  but  Doctor  Black 
can  better  inform  you  concerning  the  degree  of 
strength  which  may  from  time  to  time  remaia 
with  me.     Adieu, "  &c. 

Three  days  after  I  received  the  following  let^ 
ter  from  Doctor  Black. 
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"  DHAR  sm, 

*•  Yesterday  about  four  o*clock 
afternoon,  Mr  Hume  expired.  The  near  ap* 
proach  of  his  death  became  evident  in  the  night 
between  Thursday  and  Friday,  when  his  dis^ 
ease  became  excessive,  and  soon  weakened  him 
so  much,  that  he  could  no  longer  rise  out  of  his 
bed.  He  continued  to  the  last  perfectly  sen^ 
sible,  and  free  from  much  pain  or  feelings  of 
distress.  He  never  dropped  the  smallest  ex- 
pression of  impatience ;  but  when  he  had  occa- 
sion to  speak  to  the  people  about  him,  always 
did  it  with  affection  and  tenderness.  I  thought 
it  improper  to  write  to  bring  you  over,  espe- 
cially as  I  heard  that  he  had  dictated  a  letter  to 
you  desiring  you  not  to  come.  When  he  be 
came  very  weak,  it  cost  him  an  effort  to  speak, 
and  he  died  in  such  a  happy  composure  ol 
mind,  that  nothing  could  exceed  it. " 

Thus  died  our  most  excellent,  and  never  to 
be  forgotten  friend ;  concerning  whose  philo- 
sophical opinions  men  will,  no  doubt,  judge 
variously,  every  one  approving,  or  condemning 
them,  according  as  they  happen  to  coincide  or 
disagree  with  his  own ;  but  concerning  whose 
character  and  conduct  there  can  scarce  be  a 
difference  of  opinion.  His  temper,  indeed,  seem- 
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ed  to  be  more  happily  balanced,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  such  an  expression,  than  that  perhaps 
of  any  other  man  I  have  ever  known.     Even  in 
the  lowest  state  of  his  fortune,  his  great  and 
necessary  frugality  never  hindered    him   from 
exercising,  upon  proper  occasions,  acts  both  of 
charity   and    generosity.      It  was   a   frugality 
founded,  not  upon  avarice,  but  upon  the  love 
of  independency.     The  extreme  gentleness  of 
his  nature  never  weakened  either  the  fimmess 
of  his  mind,  or  the  steadiness  of  his  resolutions* 
His  constant  pleasantry  was  the  genuine  effu- 
sion of  good  nature  and  good  humour,  temper- 
ed   with   delicacy   and  modesty,    and   without 
even  the  slightest  tincture  of  malignity,  so  fre- 
quently the  disagreeable  source  of  what  is  call- 
ed wit  in  other  men.    It  nev^  was  the  mean- 
ing of  his  raillery  to  mortify ;  and  therefore,  fi^r 
from  offending,  it  seldom  failed  to  please  and 
delight,  even  those  who  wer^e.  the  objects  of  it. 
To  his  friends,  who  were  frequently  the  objects 
of  it,  there  was  not  perhaps  any  one  of  all  his 
great  and  amiable  qualities,  which'  contributed 
more  to  endear  his  conversation.     And  that 
gaiety  of  temper,  so  agreeable  in  society,  but 
which  is  so  often  accompsanied  with  frivolous 
and  superficial  qualities,  was  in  him  certainly 
attended  with  the  most  severe  application,  the 
most  extensive  learning,  the  greatest  depth  of 
thought,  and  a  capacity  in  every  respect  the 
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most  comprehensive.  Upon  the  whole,  I  have 
always  considered  him,  both  in  his  Hf^time  and 
since  his  death,  as  approaching  as  nearly  to  the 
idea  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous  man,  as 
perhaps  the  nature  of  hwnan  frailty  will  permit. 

I  ever  am.  dear  Sir, 

-Most  a&ctionately  yours, 

Adam  Smith, 


THE 


LATTER- WILL  AND  I'ESTAMENT 


OF 


DAVID  HUME- 

I,  Dayib  Hume,  second  lawful  son  of  Joseph 
Home  of  Ninewells,  advocate,  for  the  love  and 
affection  I  bear  to  John  Home  of  Ninewells, 
my  brother,  and  for  other  causes,  do,  by  these 
presents,  under  the  reservations  and  burdens 
after-mentioned,  give  and  dispose  to  the  said 
John  Home,  or,  if  he  die  before  me,  to  David 
Home,  his  second  son,  his  heirs  and  assigns 
whatsomever,  all  lands,  heritages,  debts,  and 
stxms  of  money,  as  well  heritable  as  moveable, 
which  shall  belong  to  me  at  the  time  of  my 
decease,  as  also  my  whole  effects  in  general, 
real  and  personal,  with  and  under  the  burden 
of  the  following  legacies,  viz.  to  my  sister 
Catherine  Home,  the  sura  of  twelve  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  payable  the  first  term  of  Whit- 
sunday or  Martinmas  after  my  decease,  toge- 
ther with  all  my  English  books,  and  the  life- 
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rent  of  my  house  in  St  James's  Couit,  or  in 
case  that  house  he  sold  at  the  time  of  my  de- 
cease,  twenty  pounds  a  jgelt  during  the  whole 
course  of  her  life :  To  my  friend  Adam  Fergu- 
son, Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Edinburgh,  two  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling :  To  my  friend  M.  d'Alembert^  member  of 
the  French  Academy,  and  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Paris,  two  hundred  pounds :  To  my 
friend  Dr  Adam  Smith,  late  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  Glasgow,  I  leave  all  my  manu- 
scripts without  exception,  desiring  him  to  pub- 
lish my  Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion^  which 
are  comprehended  in  this  present  bequest ;  but 
to  publish  no  other  papers  which  he  suspects 
not  to  have  been  written  within  these  five  years, 
but  to  destFoy  them  all  at  his  leisure :  And  I 
even  leave  him  full  power  over  all  my  papers, 
except  the  Dialogues  above  mentioned;  and 
though  I  can  trust  to  that  intimate  and  sincere 
friendship,  which  has  ever  subsisted  between 
us,  for  his  faithful  execution  of  this  part  of  my 
will,  yet,  as  a  small  recompense  of  his  pains  in 
correcting  and  publishing  this  work,  I  leave 
him  two  hundred  pounds,  to  be  paid  imme- 
diately after  the  publication  of  it:  I  also 
leave  to  Mrs  Anne  and  Mrs  Janet  Hepburn, 
daughters  of  Mr  James  Hepburn  of  Keith,  one 
hundred  pounds  a  piece :  To  my  cousin  David 
Campbell,  son  of  Mr  Campbell,  minister  of 
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Lilly sleaf,  one  hundred  pounds :  To  the  Infir- 
mary of  Sdinburgfay  fifty  pounds  :  To  all  the 
servants  who  shall  be  in  my  family  at  the  time 
of  my  decease,  one  year's  wages;  and  to  my 
housekeeper,  Margaret  Ir\'ine,  three  year's 
wages :  And  I  also  ordain,  that  my  brother,  or 
nephew,  or  executor,  whoever  he  be,  shall  not 
pay  up  to  the  said  Margaret  Irvine,  without 
her  own  consent,  any  sum  of  money  which  I 
shall  owe  her  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  whe- 
ther by  bill,  bond,  or  for  wages,  but  shall  re- 
tain in  his  hand,  and  pay  her  the  legal  interest 
upon  it,  till  she  demand  the  principal :  And  in 
case  my  brother  above-mentioned  shall  survive 
me,  I  leave  to  his  son  David,  the  sum  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  to  assist  him  in  his  education  :  But 
in  case  that  by  my  brother's  death  before  me,  the 
succession  of  my  estate  and  effects  shall  devolve 
to  the  aforesaid  David,  I  hereby  burden  him, 
over  and  above  the  payment  of  the  aforesaid  le- 
gacies, with  the  payment  of  the  sums  follow- 
ing :  To  his  brothers  Joseph  and  John,  a  thou- 
sand pounds  a  piece  :  To  his  sisters  Catherine 
and  Agnes,  five  hundred  pounds  a  piece  :  all 
which  sums,  as  well  as  every  sum  contained  in 
the  present  disposition  (except  that  toDrSmitb, 
to  be  payable  the  first  term  of  Whitsunday 
and  Martinmas,  after  my  decease ;  and  all  of 
them,  without  exception,  in  sterling  money. 
And  I  do  hereby  nominate  and  appoint  the 
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said  John  Home,  my  brother,  and  failing  of 
him  by  decease,  the  said  David  Home,  to  be 
my  sole  executor  and  universal  legatee,  with 
and  under  the  burdens  above  mentioned ;  re- 
serving always  full  power  and  liberty  to  me,  at 
any  time  of  my  life,  even  in  deathbed,  to  alter 
and  innovate  these  presents,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
and  to  burden  the  same  with  ^uch  other  lega- 
cies as  I  shall  think  fit.  And  I  do  hereby  de- 
clare these  presents  to  be  a  good,  valid,  and  suf- 
iicient  evidence,  albeit  found  in  my  custf)dy,  or 
in  the  custody  of  any  other  person  at  the  time 
of  my  death,  &c.  (in  common  sfyk.)  Signed  4 
January  1776,  before  these  witnesses,  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Home,  and  Mr  John 
M'Gowan,  Clerk  to  the  Signet. 

Diivm  HuiiJB. 

I  also  ORDAIN,  that  if  I  shall  die  any  where 
in  Scotland,  I  shall  be  buried  in  a  private  man- 
ner in  the  Calton  churchyard,  the  south  side  of 
it,  and  a  monument  to  be  built  over  my  body,  at 
an  expense  not  exceeding  a  hundred  pounds, 
with  an  inscription  containing  only  my  name, 
with  the  year  of  my  birth  and  death,  leaving  it  to 
posterity  to  add  the  rest. 
j4t  Edinburgh,  15 A  April,  1776.    David  Hume. 

I  also  leave  for  rebuilding  the  bridgeof  Chum* 
side  the  sum  of  a  hundred  pounds ;  but  on  con* 
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ditioQ  that  the  managers  of  the  bridge  shall 
take  none  of  the  stones  for  building  the  bridge 
from  the  quarry  of  Ninewells,  except  from  that 
part  of  the  quarry  which  has  been  already 
opened.  I  leave  to  my  nephew  Joseph,  tlie  sum 
of  fifly  pounds  to  enable  him  to  make  a  good 
suflScient  drain  and  sewer  round  the  house  of 
Ninewells,  but  on  condition  that,  if  that  drain 
and  sewer  be  not  made,  from  whatever  cause, 
within  a  year  after  my  death,  the  said  fifty 
pounds  shall  be  paid  to  the  poor  of  the  parish 
of  Chumside  :  To  my  sister,  instead  of  all  my 
English  books,  I  leave  her  a  hundred  volumes 
at  her  choice  :  To  David  Waite,  servant  to  my 
brother,  I  leave  the  sum  of  ten  pounds,  payable 
the  first  term  after  my  death. 

David  Hum£. 
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It  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  speak  long  of  himself 
without  vanity  ;  therefore,  I  shall  be  short.  It 
may  be  thought  an  instance  of  vanity  that  I  pre- 
tend at  all  to  write  my  life ;  but  this  Narrative 
shall  contain  little  more  than  the  History  of  my 
Writings  ;  as,  indeed,  almost  all  my  life  has  been 
spent  in  literary  pursuits  and  occupations.  The 
first  success  of  most  of  my  writings  was  not  such 
as  to  be  an  object  of  vanity. 

I  was  bom  the  26th  of  April  1711,  old  style, 
at  Edinburgh.  I  was  of  a  good  family,  both 
by  father  and  mother.  My  father's  family  is  a 
branch  of  the  Earl  of  Home's  or  Hume's ;  and 
my  ancestors  had  been  proprietors  of  the  estate, 
which  my  brother  possesses,  for  several  genera- 
tions. My  mother  was  daughter  of  Sir  David 
Falconer,  President  of  the  College  of  Justice ; 
the  title  of  Lord  Halkerton  came  by  succession 
to  her  brother. 

a  2 
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My  family,  however,  was  not  rich ;  and,  beibg 
myself  a  younger  brother,  my  patrimony,  accor- 
ding to  the  mode  of  my  country,  was  of  course 
very  slender.  My  father,  who  passed  for  a  man 
of  parts,  died  when  I  was  an  infant,  leaving  me, 
with  an  elder  brother  and  a  sister,  under  the 
care  of  our  mother,  a  woman  of  singular  merit, 
who,  though  young  and  handsome,  devoted  her- 
self entirely  to  the  rearing  and  educating  of  her 
children.  I  passed  through  the  ordinary  course 
of  education  with  success,  and  was  seized  very 
early  with  a  passion  for  literature,  which  has 
been  the  ruling  passion  of  my  life,  and  the  great 
souroe  of  my  enjoyments.  My  studious  disposi- 
tion, my  sobriety,  and  my  industry,  gave  my  fa- 
mily a  notion  that  the  law  was  a  ^proper  [Mrofefr. 
fiion  for  me ;  but  I  found  an  unsurmountaUe 
aversion  to  every  thing  but  the  pursuits  of  phi* 
losophy  and  general  learning ;  and  while  thej 
fancied  I  was  poring  upon  Voet  and  Vinnioa, 
Cicero  and  Virgil  were  the  authors  which  I  was 
secretly  devouring. 

My  very  slender  fortune,  however,  being  m- 
suitable  to  this  pbn  of  life,  and  my  health  beiB^ 
a  little  broken  by  my  ardent  application,  I  was 
tempted,  or  rather  forced,  to  make  a  very  feeble 
trial  for  entering  into  a  more  active  scene  of  Ufa. 
In  1734,  I  went  to  Bristol,  with  some  recom- 
mandations  to  eminent  merchants,  but  in  a  iew 
months  found  that  scene  totally  imsuitabk  to 
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me.  I  went  over  to  France,  with  a  view  oi  pro- 
secnting  my  studies  in  a  country  retreat ;  and  I 
tibiere  laid  that  plan  of  life,  which  I  have  steadily 
and  successfully  pursued.  I  resolved  to  make  a 
very  rigid  frugality  supply  my  deficiency  of  for- 
tune, to  maintain  unimpaired  my  independency, 
and  to  regard  every  object  as  contemptible,  ex- 
cept the  improvement  of  my  talents  in  literature. 

During  my  retreat  in  France,  first  at  Rbeims, 
but  chiefly  at  La  Ileche,  in  Anjou,  I  composed 
my  Treatise  qf  Human  Nature.  After  passing 
three  years  very  agreeably  in  that  country,  I 
came  over  to  London  in  1737.  In  the  end  of 
1738, 1  published  my  Treatise,  and  immediately 
went  down  to  my  mother  and  my  brother,  who 
lived  at  his  country-house,  and  was  employing 
himself  very  judiciously  and  successfully  in  the 
improvement  of  his  fortune. 

Never  literary  attempt  was  more  unfortunate 
than  my  Treatise  of  Hiunan  Nature*  It  fell  dead^ 
bom  Jfwn  the  press^  without  reaching  such  dis- 
tinction, as  even  to  excite  a  murmur  among  the 
zealots.  But  being  naturally  of  a  cheerful  and 
sanguine  temper,  ,1  very  soon  recovered  the 
blow,  and  prosecuted  with  great  ardour  my  stu^ 
dies  in  the  country.  In  1742, 1  printed  at  Edin- 
burgh the  first  part  of  my  Essays :  the  work  was 
favourably  received,  and  soon  made  me  entirely 
forget  my  former  disappointment    I  continued 
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with  my  mother  and  brother  in  the  country,  and 
in  that  time  recovered  the  knowledge  of  the  ' 
Greek  language,  which  I  had  too  much  oeglecT 
ted  in  my  early  youth. 

,  In  1745, 1  received  a  letter  from  the  Marquis 
of  Annandale,  inviting  me  to  come  and  live  with 
bim  in  England ;  I  found  also,  that  the  friends 
and  family  of  that  young  nobleman  were  desirous 
of  putting  him  under  my  care  and  direction,  for 
the  state  of  his  mind  and  health  required  it.  I 
lived  with  him  a  twelvemonth.  My  appomt*? 
ipents  during  that  time  made  a  considerable  ac-r 
cession  to  my  small  fortune.  I  then  received  an 
invitation  from  General  St  Clair  to  attend  him 
as  a  secretary  to  his  expedition,  which  was  at 
first  meant  against  Canada,  but  ended  in  an  in* 
cyrsion  on  the  coast  of  France.  Next  year,  to 
wit,  1747, 1  received  an  invitation  from  theGen-r 
eral  to  attend  him  in  the  same  station  in  his  mili- 
tary embassy  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin. 
I  then  wore  the  uniform  of  an  officer,  and  was 
introduced  at  these  courts  as  aid-de-camp  to  the 
General,  along  with  Sir  Harry  Erskine  and  Cap- 
tain  Grant,  now  General  Grant.  These  two  years 
were  almost  the  only  interruptions  which  my  stu- 
dies have  received  during  the  course  of  my  life; 
I  passed  them  agreeably,  apd  in  good  company ; 
and  my  appointments,  with  my  frugality,  had 
made  me  reach  a  fortune,  which  I  called  indcT 
pendent,  though  most  of  my  friends  were  incIi9T 
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ed  to  smile  when  I  said  so ;  in  short,  I  was  now 
master  of  near  a  thousand  pounds. 

I  had  always  entertained  a  notion,  that  my  want 
of  success  in  publishing  the  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature,  had  proceeded  more  from  the  manner 
than  the  matter,  and  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  a 
very  nsual  indiscretion,  in  going  to  the  press  too 
early.  I,  therefwre,  cast  the  first  part  of  that  work 
anew  in  the  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Under- 
standing, which  \tas  published  while  I  wa^  at 
Turin.  But  this  piece  was  at  first  little  more 
successful  than  the  Treatise  of  Human  Nature. 
On  my  return  from  Italy,  I  had  the  mortification 
to  find  all  England  in  a  ferment,  on  account  of 
DrMiddleton's  Free  Inquiry,  while  my  perform- 
ance was  entirely  overlooked  and  neglected.  A 
new  edition,  which  had  been  published  at  Lon- 
don, of  my  Essays,  Moral  and  Political,  met  not 
with  a  much  better  reception. 

•      -         • 

Such  is  the  force  of  natural  temper,  that  these 
disappointments  made  little  or  no  impression 
on  me.  I  went  down  in  17499  ^nd  lived  two 
years  with  my  brother  at  his  country-house,  for 
my  mother  was  now  dead.  I  there  composed 
the  second  part  of  my  Essays,  which  I  call^  Po- 
litical Discourses,  and  also  my  Inquiry  concer- 
ning the  Principles  of  Morals,  which  is  another 
part  of  my  Treatise  that  I  cast  anew.  Meanr- 
while,  my  bookseller  A.  Millar  informed  me,  that 
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my  former  publications  (all  but  the  unfortunate 
Treatise)  were  beginning  to  be  the  subject  of 
conversation ;  that  the  sale  of  them  was  gradu- 
ally increasing,  and  that  new  editions  were  de« 
manded.  Answers  by  Reverends,  and  Right  Re^ 
verends,  came  out  two  or  three  in  a  year ;  and  I 
found,  by  Dr  Warburton's  railing,  tlmt  the  books 
were  beginning  to  be  esteemed  in  good  com« 
pany  •  However,  I  had  f  ced  a  resolution,  which 
I  inflexibly  maintained,  never  to  reply  to  any 
body ;  and  not  being  very  irascible  in  my  tern* 
per,  I  have  easily  kept  myself  clear  of  all  lite« 
rary  squabbles.  These  symptoms  of  a  rising  re-p 
putation  gave  me  encouragement,  as  I  was  ever 
more  disposed  to  see  the  £eivourable  than  unfa^ 
vourable  side  of  things ;  a  turn  of  mind  which  it 
is  more  happy  to  possess,  than  to  be  bom  to  an 
estate  of  ten  thousand  a  year. 

In  1751, 1  removed  from  the  country  to  the 
town,  the  true  scene  for  a  man  of  letters.  In 
1752,  were  published  at  Edinburgh,  where  I 
then  lived,  my  Political  Discourses,  the  only 
work  of  mine  that  was  successful  on  the  first 
publication.  It  was  well  received  abroad  and  at 
home.  In  the  same  year  was  published  at  XjOq- 
don,  my  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals ;  which,  in  my  own  opinion  (who  ought 
not  to  judge  on  that  subject),  is  of  all  my  writ-* 
ings,  historical,  philosophical,  or  literary,  incom«- 
parably  the  best.  It  came  unnoticed  and  unob* 
served  into  the  world. 
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In  1752,  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  chose  me 
their  Librarian,  an  ofl^  from  which  I  received 
little  or  no  emolument,  but  which  gave  me  the 
command  of  a  large  library.  I  then  formed  the 
plan  of  writing  the  History  of  England ;  but 
being  frightened  with  the  notion  of  continuing  a 
narrative  through  a  period  of  1700  years,  I  com- 
menced with  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart, 
an  epoch  when,  I  thought,  the  misrepresentations 
of  &cti(Hi  began  chiefly  to  take  place.  I  was,  I 
own,  sanguine  in  my  expectations  of  the  success 
of  this  work.  I  thought  that  I  was  the  only  his- 
torian that  had  at  once  neglected  present  power, 
interest,  and  authority,  and  the  cry  of  popular 
prejudices;  and  as  the  subject  was  suited  to 
every  capacity,  I  expected  proportional  applause. 
But  miserable  was  my  disappointment :  I  was 
assailed  by  one  cry  of  reproach,  disapprobation, 
and  even  detestation ;  Ei^lish,  Scotch,  and  Irish, 
Whig  and  Tory,  Churchman  and  Sectary,  Free^ 
thinker  and  Religionist,  Patriot  and  Courtier, 
united  in  their  rage  against  the  man,  who  had 
presumed  to  shed  a  generous  tear  for  the  &te  of 
Charles  I.  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford  ;  and  after 
the  first  ebullitions  of  their  fury  were  over,  what 
was  still  more  mortifying,  the  book  seemed  to 
sink  into  oblivion.  Mr  Millar  told  me,  that  in  a 
twelvemonth  he  sold  only  forty-five  copies  of  it» 
I  scarcely,  indeed,  heard  of  one  man  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  considerable  for  rank  or  letters,  that 
could  endure  the  book.  I  must  only  except  the 
'  primate  of  England,  Dr  Herrings  and  the  prim*- 
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ate  of  Ireland,  Dr  Stone,  which  seem  two  odd 
exceptions.  These  dignified  prelates  separately 
sent  me  messages  not  to  be  discouraged. 

I  was  however,  I  confess,  discouraged  ;  and 
had  not  the  war  been  at  that  time  breaking  out 
between  France  and  England,  I  had  certainly 
retired  to  some  provincial  town  of  the  former 
kingdom,  have  changed  my  name,  and  never 
more  have  returned  to  my  native  country.  But 
as  this  scheme  was  not  now  practicable,  and  the 
subsequent  volume  was  considerably  advanced, 
I  resolved  to  pick  up  courage,  and  to  persevere. 

In  this  interval,  I  published  at  London  my  Na^ 
tural  History  of  Religion,  along  with  some  other 
small  pieces.  Its  public  entry  was  rather  obscure, 
except  only  that  Dr  Hurd  wrote  a  pamphlet  a- 
gainst  it,  with  all  the  illiberal  petulance,  arro- 
gance and  scurrility,  which  distinguish  the  War- 
burtonian  school.  This  pamphlet  gave  me  some 
consolation  for  the  otherwise  indifierent  recep- 
tion of  my  performance. 

In  1756,  two  years  after  the  fall  of  the  first 
volume,  was  published  the  second  volume  of  my 
History,  containing  the  period  from  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  till  the  Revolution.  This  perform- 
ance happened  to  give  less  displeasure  to  the 
Whigs,  and  was  better  received.  It  not  only 
rose  itself,  but  helped  to  buoy  up  its  unfortu-^ 
uate  brother.  * 
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But  though  I  had  been  taught,  by  experience, 
that  the  Whig  party  were  in  possession  of  be^ 
stowing  all  places,  both  in  the  state  and  in  litera- 
ture, I  was  so  little  inclined  to  yield  to  their 
senseless  clamour,  that  in  above  a  hundred  aU 
terations,  which  farther  study,  reading  or  reflec-* 
tion,  engaged  me  to  make  in  the  reigns  of  the 
two  first  Stuarts,  I  have  made  all  of  them  invari- 
ably to  the  Tory  side.  It  is  ridiculous  to  con^ 
sider  the  English  constitution  before  that  period 
*s  a  regular  plan  of  liberty. 

In  1759»  I  published  my  History  of  the  House 
of  Tudor.  The  clamour  against  this  perform-, 
ance  was  almost  equal  to  that  against  the  iHi&r 
tory  of  the  two  first  Stuarts.  The  reign  of  Eliza^ 
beth  was  particularly  obnoxious.  But  I  was  now 
callous  against  the  impressions  of  public  folly, 
and  continued  very  peaceably  and  contentedly 
in  my  retreat  at  Edinburgh,  to  finish,  in  two 
volumes,  the  more  early  part  of  the  English  His, 
tory,  which  I  gave  to  the  public  in  1761,  with 
tolerable',  and  but  tolerable  success. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  variety  of  winds  and 
seasons,  to  which  my  writings  had  been  exposed, 
they  had  still  been  making  such  advances,  that 
the  copy-money  given  me  by  the  booksellers, 
much  exceeded  any  thing  formerly  known  in 
England ;  I  was  become  not  only  independent, 
bpt  opulent,     I  retired  to  my  native  country  ojf 
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Scotland,  determined  never  more  to  set  my  foot 
out  of  it ;  and  retaining  the  satisfaction  of  never 
having  preferred  a  request  to  oae  great  man,  or 
even  making  advances  of  friendship  to  any  of 
them.  As  I  was  now  turned  of  fifty,  I  thought 
of  passing  b31  the  rest  of  my  life  in  this  philo* 
sophical  manner,  when  I  received,  in  1763,  an 
invitation  from  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  with  whom 
I  was  not  in  the  least  acquainted,  to  attend  him 
on  his  embassy  to  P^is,  with  a  near  prospect 
of  being  appointed  secretary  to  the  embassy, 
and,  in  the  meanwhile,  of  performing  the  func- 
tions  of  that  office.  This  ofier,  however  invit- 
ing, I  at  first  declined,  both  because  I  was  reluc* 
tant  to  begin  connexions  with  the  great,  and  be- 
cause I  was  afraid  that  the  civilities  and  gay 
company  of  Paris,  would  prove  disagreeable  to  a 
person  of  my  age  and  humour :  but  on  his  Lord.* 
ship's  repeating  the  invitation,  I  accepted  of  it. 
I  have  every  reason,  both  of  pleasure  and  inter*- 
^t,  to  think  myself  happy  in  my  connexions 
with  that  nobleman,  as  well  as  afterwards  with 
bis  brother,  General  Cpnway. 

Those  who  have  not  seen  the  strange  effects  of 
Modes,  will  never  imagine  the  reception  I  met 
with  at  Paris,  from  men  and  women  of  all  ranks 
and  stations.  The  more  I  resiled  from  their  ex- 
cessive civilities,  the  more  I  was  loaded  with 
them.  There  is,  however,  a  real  satisfaction  in 
living  at  Paris,  from  the  great  number  of  sen^ 
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siUe,  kiiowii^,  aad  polite  company  witb  which 
that  city  abounds  above  all  places  in  the  uni- 
¥^:9e.   I  diougfat  once  of  settling  tiiere  £ar  life. 

I  was  appointed  secretary  to  Uie  embassy; 
and,  in  summer  1765,  Lord  Hertford  left  me, 
being  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lreland.  I 
was  diarge  d^qgbires  till  llie  arriyal  of  the  Duke 
ef  RichHKmd,  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
tiie  begiiming  of  1766,  I  left  Paris,  and  ne&t 
summer  went  to  Edinburgh,  with  the  same  view 
as  formerly,  of  burying  myself  in  a  philosophicai 
retreat.  I  returned  to  that  place,  not  richer, 
but  with  much  mcnre  money,  and  a  much  larger 
income,  by  means  of  Lord  Hertford's  friend- 
riiip,  than  I  left  it ;  and  I  was  desirous  of  trying 
what  superfluity  could  produce,  as  I  had  formerly 
made  an  experiment  of  a  competency.  But,  in 
1767, 1  received  from  Mr  Conway  an  invitation 
to  be  Under-Secretary;  and  this  invitation,  both 
die  character  of  the  person,  and  my  connexions 
with  Lord  Hertford,  prevented  me  from  declin- 
ing. I  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1769,  very 
c^uleat  (for  I  possessed  a  revenue  of  10002.  a 
year),  healthy,  and,  though  somewhat  stricken 
in  years,  widi  the  prospect  of  enjoying  long  my 
ease,  and  of  seeing  the  increase  of  my  reputation. 

In  spring  177^,  I  was  struck  with  a  disorder 
in  my  bowels,  which  at  first  gave  me  no  alarm, 
but  has  since,  as  I  apprehend  it,  become  mortal 
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and  incurable.  I  now  reckon  upon  a  speedy 
dissolution.  I  have  suffered  very  little  pain  from 
uiy  disorder ;  and  what  is  more  strange,  have, 
notwithstanding  the  great  decline  of  my  person, 
never  suffered  a  moment's  abatement  of  my  spi- 
rits ;  insomuch,  that  were  I  to  name  the  period 
of  my  life,  which  I  should  most  choose  to  pass 
over  again,  I  might  be  tempted  to  point  to  this 
later  period.  I  possess  the  same  ardour  as  ever 
in  study,  and  the  same  gaiety  in  company.  I 
consider,  besides,  that  a  man  of  sixty -five,  by  dy.- 
ing,  cuts  ofi'  only  a  few  years  of  infii*mities ;  and 
though  I  see  many  symptoms  of  my  literary  re- 
putation's breaking  out  at  last  with  additional 
lustre^  I  knew  that  I  could  have  but  few  years 
to  enjoy  it.  It  is  difficult  to  be  more  detached 
from  life  than  I  am  at  present.     . 

To  conclude  historically  with  my  own  charac^ 
ter.  I  am,  or  rather  was  (for  that  is  the  style  I 
must  now  use  in  speaking  of  myself,  which  embol- 
dens me  the  more  to  speak  my  sentiments) ;  I  was, 
I  say,  a  man  of  mild  dispositions,  of  command  of 
temper,  of  an  open,  social,  and  cheerful  humour, 
capable  of  attachment,  but  little  susceptible  of 
enmity,  and  of  great  moderation  in  all  my  pas- 
sions. Even  my  love  of  literary  fame,  my  ruling 
passion,  never  soured  my  temper,  notwithstand- 
ing my  frequent  disappointments.  My  company 
was  not  unacceptable  to  the  young  and  careless, 
as  well  as  to  the  studious  and  literary ;  and  as  I 
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took  a  particular  pleasure  in  the  company  of  mo- 
dest women,  I  had  no  reason  to  be  displeased 
with  the  reception  I  met  with  from  them.  In  a 
word,  though  most  men  any  wise  eminent,  have 
found  reason  to  complain  of  calumny,  I  never 
was  touched,  or  even  attacked  by  her  baleful 
tooth  :  and  though  I  wantonly  exposed  myself 
to  the  rage  of  both  civil  and  religious  factions, 
they  seemed  to  be  disarmed  in  my  behalf  of  their 
wonted  fury.  My  friends  never  had  occasion  to 
vindicate  any  one  circumstance  of  my  character 
and  conduct :  not  but  that  the  zealots,  we  may 
well  suppose,  would  have  been  glad  to  invent 
and  propagate  any  story  to  my  disadvantage,  but 
they  could  never  find  any  which  they  thought 
would  wear  the  face  of  probability.  I  cannot 
say  there  is  no  vanity  in  making  this  funeral  or. 
ation  of  myself,  but  I  hope  it  is  not  a  misplaced 
one ;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  is  easily 
cleared  and  ascertained. 

April  18. 17Y6. 
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LETTER  FROM  ADAM  SMITH,  LL.D. 

TO 

WILLIAM  STRACHAN,  Eeg- 

KirkaUy,  Fifethire^  Nao.  9,  1776. 
DEAR  SIR, 

It  is  with  a  real,  though  a  very  me- 
lancholy pleasure,  that  I  sit  down  to  give  you 
some  account  of  the  behaviour  of  our  late  excel- 
lent friend,  Mr  Hume,  during  his  last  illness. 

Though,  in  his  own  judgment,  his  disease  was 
mortal  and  incurable,  yet  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  prev^led  upon,  by  tlie  entreaty  of  his  friends, 
to  try  what  might  be  the  effects  of  a  long  jour- 
ney. A  few  days  before  he  set  out,  he  wrote 
that  account  q£  his  own  life,  which,  together 
with  his  other  papers,  he  has  left  to  your  care. 
My  account,  therefore,  shall  begin  where  bis 
ends. 

He  set  out  for  London  towards  the  end  of 
April,  and  at  Morpeth  met  with  Mr  John  Home 
and  myself,  who  had  both  come  down  from  Ix>n- 
don  on  purpose  to  see  him,  expecting  to  have 
found  him  at  Edinburgh.  Mr  Home  returned 
with  him,  and  attended  him  during  the  whole  of 
his  stay  in  England,  with  that  care  and  atten- 
tion which  might  be  expected  from  a  temper  so 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

OF  TH£  FRENCH  EDITORS. 


The  name  and  writings  of  Mr  Hume  have  been 
long  since  well  known  throughout  Europe.  At 
the  same  time,  his  personal  acquaintance  have 
remarked,  in  the  candour  and  simplicity  of  his 
manners,  that  impartiality  and  ingenuousness 
of  disposition  which  distinguishes  his  charac- 
ter, and  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  his  writings. 

He  hath  exerted  those  great  talents  he  re- 
ceived from  nature,  and  the  acquisitions  he 
made  by  study,  in  the  search  of  truth,  and  pro- 
moting the  good  of  mankind;  never  wasting 
his  time,  or  sacrificing  his  repose,  in  literary  or 
personal  disputes.  He  hath  seen  his  writings 
frequently  censured  with  bitterness,  by  fana- 
ticism, ignorance,  and  the  spirit  of  party,  with- 
out ever  giving  an  answer  to  his  adversaries. 

Even  those  who  have  attacked  his  works 
with  the  greatest  violence,  have  always  respect- 
ed his  personal  character.    His  love  of  peace 

is  so  well  known,  that  the  criticisms  written  a- 
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gainst  his  pieces,  have  heen  often  brought  him 
by  their  respective  authors,  for  him  to  revise 
and  correct  them.  At  one  time,  in  particular, 
a  performance  of  this  kind  was  shown  to  him, 
in  which  he  had  been  treated  in  a  very  rude 
and  even  injurious  manner;  on  remarking 
which  to  the  author,  the  latter  struck  out  the 
exceptionable  passages,  blushing  and  wonder- 
ing at  the  force  of  that  polemic  spirit  which  had 
carried  him  imperceptibly  away  beyond  the 
bounds  of  truth  and  decency. 

It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  a  man,  pos- 
sessed of  such  pacific  dispositions,  could  be 
brought  to  consent  to  the  publication  of  the 
following  piece.  He  was  very  sensible  that  the 
quarrels  among  men  of  letters  are  a  scandal  to 
philosophy;  nor  was  any  person  in  the  woiid 
less  formed  for  giving  occasion  to  a  scandal,  so 
consolatory  to  blockheads.  But  the  circum- 
stances were  such  as  to  draw  him  into  it,  in  spite 
of  his  inclinations. 

All  the  world  knows  that  Mr  Rousseau,  pro- 
scribed in  almost  every  country  where  he  re- 
sided, determined  at  length  to  take  refuge  in 
England  ;  and  that  Mr  Hume,  affected  by  his 
situation,  and  his  misfortunes,  undertoook  to 
bring  him  over,  and  to  provide  for  him  a  peace- 
ful, safe,  and  convenient  asylum.  But  very  few 
persons  are  privy  to  the  zeal,  activity,  and  even 
delicacy,  with  which  Mr  Hume  conferred  this 
act  of  benevolence.    What  an  affectionate  at- 
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tachment  he  bad  contracted  for  this  new  friend, 
which  humanity  had  given  him  I  with  wliat  ad* 
dress  he  endeavoured  to  anticipate  his  desires, 
without  offending  his  pride!  in  short,  with 
what  address  he  strove  to  justify,  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  the  singularities  of  Mr  Rousseau,  and 
to  defend  his  character  against  those  who  were 
not  disposed  to  think  so  favourably  of  him  as 
he  did  himself. 

Even  at  the  time  when  Mr  Hume  was  em- 
ployed in  doing  Mr  Rousseau  the  most  essen-^ 
tial  service,  he  received  from  him  the  most  in- 
solent and  abusive  letter.  The  more  such  a 
stroke  was  unexpected,  the  more  it  was  cruel 
and  affecting.  Mr  Hume  wrote  an  account  of 
this  extraordinary  adventure  to  his  friends  at 
•Paris,  and  expressed  himself  in  his  letters  with 
all  that  indignation  which  so  strange  a  proceed- 
ing must  excite.  He  thought  himself  under  no 
obligation  to  keep  terms  with  a  man,  who, 
after  having  received  from  him  the  most  cer- 
tain and  constant  marks  of  friendship,  could 
reproach  him,  without  any  reason,  as  false, 
treacherous,  and  as  the  most  wicked  of  man- 
kind. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  dispute  beti^een  these 
two  celebrated  personages  did  not  fail  to  make 
a  noise.  The  complaints  of  Mr  Hume  soon 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  which  at 
first  hardly  helieved  it  possible  that  Mr  Rous- 
seau could  be  guilty  of  that  excessive  ingrati- 
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tilde  kid  to  his  charge.  £ven  Mr  Home's 
friends  were  fearful,  lest,  in  the  first  efiUstoiui 
of  sensibility,  he  was  not  carried  too  far,  and 
had  not  mistaken  for  wilful  crimes  of  the  heart, 
the  vagaries  of  the  imagination,  or  the  decep- 
tions of  the  understanding.  He  judged  it  ne-* 
cessary^  therefore  to  explain  the  affidr,  by 
writing  a  precise  narrative  of  all  that  passed 
between  him  and  Mr  Rousseau,  from  their  first 
connection  to  their  mptmre.  This  narrative  he 
sent  to  his  friends,  some  of  whom  advised  him 
to  print  it,  alleging,  that  as  Mr  Rousseau's 
accusations  were  become  public,  the  proofs  of 
his  justification  ought  to  be  so  too.  Mr  Hume 
did  not  give  into  these  argiunents,  choosing 
rather  to  run  the  risk  of  being  unjustly  censur- 
ed, than  to  resolve  on  making  himself  a  publie 
party  in  an  afiair  so  contrary  to  his  disposition  ' 
and  character.  A  new  incident,  however,  at 
length  overcame  his  reluctance.  Mr  Rousseau 
liad  addressed  a  letter  to  a  bookseller  at  Paris, 
in  which  he  directly  accuses  Mr  Hume  of  hav- 
ing entered  into  a  league  with  his  enemies  to 
betray  and  defame  him;  and  in  which  he 
boldly  defies  Mr  Hume  to  print  the  papers  he 
had  in  his  hands.  This  letter  was  communi- 
cated to  several  persons  in  Paris,  was  translat- 
ed into  English,  and  the  translation  printed  in 
the  public  papers  in  London.  An  accusation 
and  defiance  so  very  public  could  not  be  suf- 
fered to  pass  without  reply,  while  any  long 
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silence  on  the  part  of  Mr  Hume  might  have 
been  interpreted  little  in  his  favour. 

Besides^  the  news  of  this  dispute  had  spread 
itself  over  Europe,  and  the  opinions  entertain-* 
ed  of  it  were  various.  It  had  doubtless  been 
much  happier,  if  the  whole  affair  had  been 
buried  in  oblivion,  and  remained  a  profound 
secret ;  but  as  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the 
public  interesting  itself  in  the  controversy,  it 
became  necessary  at  least  that  the  truth  of  the 
matter  should  be  known.  Mr  Hume's  friends 
unitedly  represented  to  him  all  these  reasons, 
the  force  of  which  he  was  at  length  convinced 
of;  and  seeing  the  necessity,  consented,  though 
with  reluctance,  to  the  printing  of  his  memo- 
rial. 

The  narrative,  and  notes,  are  translated  from 
the  English.  *  The  letters  of  Mr  Rousseau^ 
which  serve  as  authentic  proofs  of  the  facts 
are  exact  copies  of  the  originals,  f 

This  pamphlet  contains  many  strange  instaa* 
ces  of  singularity,  that  will  appear  extraordi- 
nary enough  to  those  who  will  give  themselves 


*  And  are  now  re-tnunlated,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  French,  the 
French  editors  hajing  taken  some  liberties,  not  without  Mr  Htime'a  coa^ 
senty  with  the  English  original.— fng/riA  translator, 

f  in  the  present  edition  Mr  Hume's  letters  are  printed  ofrftol^m/  and 
to  Mr  Rousseau's  the  translator  hath  endeavoured  to  do  jnatlce,  as  well 
with  regard  to  the  sense  as  the  expression.  Not  that  he  can  flatter  him^ 
self  with  having  always  succeeded  in  the  latter.  He  has  taken  the  1i- 
bertj  also  to  add  a  note  or  two,  regarding  some  particular  drcumslaiicaa 
which  had  come  to  hit  knowledge. 
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the  trouble  to  peruse  it.  Those  who  do  not 
choose  to  take  the  trouble,  however,  may  possi- 
bly do  better,  as  its  contents  are  of  little  im- 
portance, except  to  those  who  are  immediately 
interested. 

On  the  whole,  Mr  Hume,  in  offering  to  the 
public  the  genuine  pieces  of  his  trial,  has  au- 
thorized us  to  declare,  that  he  will  never  take 
up  the  pen  again  on  the  subject.  Mr  Rous- 
seau indeed  may  return  to  the  charge  ;  he  may 
produce  suppositions,  misconstructions,  infer- 
ences, and  new  declamations ;  he  may  create 
and  realize  new  phantoms,  and  envelop  them  in 
the  clouds  of  his  rhetoric,  he  will  meet  with  no 
more  contradiction.  The  facts  are  all  laid  be- 
fore the  public ;  *  and  Mr  Hume  submits  his 
cause  to  the  determination  of  every  man  of  sense 
and  probity. 


•  The  origiiua  letten  of  both  ptrtiet  will  be  lodged  in  the  Britiih 
Muteum,  on  account  of  the  abore  mentioned  defiance  of  Mr  Rouaaeauy 
and  hit  fubaequent  insinuatioiH  that  if  they  ahovld  be  publiihed,  tbejr 
would  be  fakified. 


AN 
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Mr  HUME  and  Mr  ROUSSEAU. 


Augua  I,  1766. 

My  connexion  with  Mr  Rousseau  began  in 
1762,  when  the  Parliament  of  Paris  had  issued 
an  arret  for  apprehending  him,  on  account  of 
his  EmiUus.  I  was  at  that  time  at  Edinburgh. 
A  person  of  great  worth  wrote  to  me  from  Paris, 
that  Mr  Rousseau  intended  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  England,  and  desired  I  would  do  him  all  the 
good  offices  in  my  power.  *Ks  I  conceived  Mr 
Rousseau  had  actually  put  his  design  in  execu* 
tion,  I  wrote  to  several  of  my  friends  in  Lon- 
don, recommending  this  celebrated  exile  to 
their  favour.    I  wrote  also  immediately  to  Mr 
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Rousseau  himself;  assuring  him  of  my  desire 
to  oblige,  and  readiness  to  serve  him.  At  the 
same  time,  I  invited  him  to  come  to  Edinburgh, 
if  the  situation  would  be  agreeable,  and  offered 
him  a  retreat  in  my  own  house,  so  long  as  he 
should  please  to  partake  of  it.  There  needed 
no  other  motive  to  excite  me  to  this  act  of  hu- 
manity, than  the  idea  given  me  of  Mr  Rous- 
seau's personal  character,  by  the  friend  who 
had  recommended  him,  his  well  known  genius 
and  abilities,  and  above  all,  his  misfortunes ;  the 
very  cause  of  which  was  an  additional  reason 
to  interest  me  in  his  favour.  The  following  is 
the  answer  I  received. 


Mr  ROUSSEAU  to  Mb  HUME. 

Moiieri^Traver$y  Feb.  19|  1768. 
Sir, 

I  Dm  not  receive  till  lately,  and  at  this 
place,  the  letter  you  did  me  the  honour  to  di* 
rect  to  me  at  London,  the  2d  of  July  last,  on 
the  supposition  that  I  was  then  arrived  at  that 
capital.  I  should  doubtless  have  made  choice 
of  a  retreat  in  youi*  cpimtry,  and  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  yourself,  if  I  had  foreseen  what  a  recepp. 
tion  I  was  to  meet  with  in  my  own.  No  other 
nation  could  claim  a  preference  to  England. 
Md  this  prepossession,  for  wliich  I  have  dearly 
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suffered,  was  at  that  time  too  natural  not  to  be 
very  excusable ;  but,  to  my  great  astonishment, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  public,  I  have  met  with 
nothing  but  affironts  and  insults,  where  I  hoped 
to  have  found  consolation  at  least,  if  not  grati*> 
tude.  How  many  reasons  have  I  not  to  regret 
jthe  want  of  that  asylum  and  philosophical  hos- 
pitality I  should  have  found  with  you  !  My 
misfortunes,  indeed,  have  constantly  seemed  to 
lead  me  in  a  manner  that  way.  The  protection 
and  kindness  of  my  Lord  Marshall,  your  wor- 
thy and  illustrious  countryman,  hath  brought 
Scotland  home  to  me,  if  I  may  so  express  my- 
self, in  the  midst  of  Switzerland ;  he  hath  made 
you  so  often  bear  a  part  in  our  conversation, 
bath  brought  me  so  well  acquainted  with  your 
virtues,  which  I  before  was  only  with  your  ta* 
lents,  that  he  inspired  me  with  the  most  tender 
friendship  for  you,  and  the  most  ardent  desire 
of  obtaining  yours,  before  I  even  knew  you 
were  disposed  to  grant  it.  Judge  then  of  the 
pleasure  I  feel,  at  finding  this  inclination  reci- 
procal. No,  Sir,  I  should  pay  your  merit  but 
half  its  due,  if  it  were  the  subject  only  of  my 
admiration.  Your  great  impartiality,  together 
with  your  amazing  penetration  and  genius, 
would  lift  you  far  above  the  rest  of  mankind, 
if  you  were  less  attached  to  them  by  the  good- 
ness of  your  hearts  My  Lord  Marshal,  in  ac- 
quainting me  that  the  amiablejaess  of  your  dis- 
position was  still  greater  than  the  sublimity  of 
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your  genius,  rendered  a  correspondence  with 
you  every  day  more  desirable,  and  cherished  in 
me  those  wishes  which  he  inspired,  of  ending 
my  days  near  you.  Oh,  Sir,  that  a  better  state 
of  health,  and  more  convenient  circumstances, 
would  but  enable  me  to  take  such  a  journey  in 
the  manner  I  could  like !  Could  I  but  hope  to 
see  you  and  my  Lord  Marshal  one  day  settled 
in  your  own  country,  which  should  for  ever 
after  be  mine,  I  should  be  thankful,  in  such  a 
society,  for  the  very  misfortunes  that  led  me 
into  it,  and  should  account  the  day  of  its  com- 
mencement as  the  first  of  my  life.  Would  to 
Heaven  I  might  live  to  see  that  happy  day, 
though  now  more  to  be  desired  than  expected ! 
"With  what  transports  should  I  not  exclaim,  on 
setting  foot  in  that  happy  country  which  gave 
birth  to  David  Hume  and  the  Lord  Marshal  of 
Scotland ! 

SalvCi  facb  mihi  debita  teUus ! 

•  

Hsec  domu8|  hec  patria  est. 

J.  J.  R. 


This  letter  is  not  published  from  a  motive  of 
vanity ;  as  will  be  seen  presently,  when  I  give 
the  reader  a  recantation  of  all  the  eulogies  it 
contains ;  but  only  to  complete  the  course  of 
our  correspondence^  and  to  show  that  I  have 
been  long  since  disposed  to  Mr  Rousseau's 
service* 
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From  this  time  our  correspondence  entirely 
ceased,  till  about  the  middle  of  last  autumn 
(1765),  when  it  was  renewed  by  the  following 
accident.  A  certain  lady  of  Mr  Rousseau's  ac- 
quaintance, being  on  a  journey  to  one  of  the 
French  provinces,  bordering  on  Switzerland, 
had  taken  that  opportunity  of  paying  a  visit  to 
our  solitary  philosopher,  in  his  retreat  at  Mo- 
tiers-Travers.  To  this  lady  he  complained, 
that  his  situation  in  Neufchatel  was  become 
extremely  disagreeable,  as  well  on  account  of 
the  superstition  of  the  people,  as  the  resent* 
ment  of  the  clergy  ;  and  that  he  was  afraid  he 
should  shortly  be  undet*  the  necessity  of  seek* 
mg  an  asylum  elsewhere ;  in  which  case,  Eng- 
land'  appeared  to  him,  from  the  nature  of  its 
laws  and  government,  to  be  the  only  place  to 
which  he  could  retire  with  perfect  security ; 
adding,  that  my  Lord  Marshal,  his  former  pro- 
tector, had  advised  him  to  put  himself  under 
my  protection,  (that  was  the  term  he  was  pleased 
to  make  use  of),  and  that  he  would  according- 
ly address  himself  to  me,  if  he  thought  it  would 
not  be  giving  me  too  much  trouble. 

I  was  at  that  time  charged  with  the  affairs 
of  England  at  the  court  of  France  ;  but  as  I 
had  the  prospect  of  soon  returning  to  London, 
I  could  not  reject  a  proposal  made  to  me  under 
such  circumstances,  by  a  man  so  celebrated  for 
his  genius  and  misfortunes.  As  soon  as  I  was 
thus  informed,  therefore,  of  the  situation  and 
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intentions  of  Mr  Rousseau,  I  wrote  to  him, 
making  him  an  offer  of  my  services ;  to  which 
he  returned  the  following  answer. 


Mr  ROUSSEAU  to  Mr  HUMK 

Sh'odowrgf  Dec.  4,  1765. 
Sir, 

Your  goodness  affects  me  as  much  as  it 
does  me  honour.  The  best  reply  I  can  make 
to  your  offers  is  to  accept  them,  which  I  do.  I 
shall  set  out  in  five  or  six  days  to  throw  myself 
into  your  arms.  Such  is  the  advice  of  my  Lord 
Marshal,  tny  protector,  friend  and  father ;  it  is 
the  advice  also  of  Madam  *  *  *  -j-  whose  good 
sense  and  benevolence  serve  equally  for  my  di- 
rection and  consolation ;  in  fine,  I  may  say  it 
is  the  advice  of  my  own  heart,  which  takes  a 
pleasure  in  being  indebted  to  the  most  iUustri- 
trious  of  my  contemporaries,  to  a  man  whose 
goodness  surpasses  his  glory.  I  sigh  after  a 
solitary  and  fre^  retirement,  wherein  I  might 
finish  my  days  in  peace.  If  this  be  procured 
me  by  means  of  your  benevolent  solicitude,  I 


f  The  penon  here  mentioned  denied  her  name  might  be  suppreseed* 
French  SdUor, 

Ab  the  motive  to  the  suppression  of  the  lady's  name  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed to  extend  to  this  country,  the  Bn^iik  iranslalor  takes  the  libertj 
IP  mention  the  name  of  the  Marchionw  da  Verdelin. 
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shall  then  enjoy  at  once  the  pleasure  of  the  only 
blessing  my  heart  desires,  and  also  that  of  being 
indebted  for  it  to  you.  I  am,  Sir,  with  all  my 
heart,  &c. 

J.  J.  R. 

Not  that  I  had  deferred  till  this  time  my  en- 
deavours to  be  useful  to  Mr  Rousseau.  The 
following  letter  was  communicated  to  me  by 
Mr  Clairaut,  some  weeks  before  his  death. 


Mr  ROUSSEAU  to  Mr  CLAIRAUT. 

MotierS'Tnaoertj  March  S,  1765* 

Sir, 

The  remembrance  of  your  former  kind, 
ness,  induces  me  to  be  again  importunate.  It 
is  to  desire  you  will  be  so  good,  for  the  second 
time,  to  be  the  censor  of  one  of  my  perform- 
ances.  It  is  a  very  paltry  rhapsody,  which  I 
compiled  many  years  ago,  under  the  title  of  A 
Musical  Dictionary^  and  am  now  obliged  to  re- 
publish it  for  subsistence.  Amidst  the  torrent 
of  misfortunes  that  overwhelm  me,  I  am  not  in 
a  situation  to  review  the  work ;  which,  I  know, 
is  full  of  oversights  and  mistakes.  If  any  in- 
terest you  may  take  in  the  lot  of  the  most  un- 
fortunate of  mankind,  should  induce  you  to  be- 
stow a  little  more  attention  on  his  work  than 
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on  that  of  another,  I  should  be  extremely  ob-: 
liged  to  you,  if  you  would  take  the  trouble  ta 
correct  such  errors  as  you  may  meet  with  in 
the  perusal.  To  point  them  out,  without  cor- 
recting them,  would  be  doing  nothing,  for  I 
am  absolutely  incapable  of  paying  the  least  at- 
tetition  to  such  a  work  ;  so  that  if  you  would 
but  condescend  to  alter,  add,  retrench,  and,  in 
short,  use  it  as  you  would  do  your  own,  you 
would  do  a  great  charity,  for  which  I  should 
be  extremely  thankful.  Accept,  Sir,  my  most 
humble  excuses  and  salutations. 

J*  J.  R. 

It  is  with  reluctance  I  say  it,  but  I  am  com- 
pelled to  it ;  I  now  know  of  a  certainty  that 
this  afiectation  of  extreme  poverty  and  distress 
was  a  mere  pretence,  a  petty  kind  of  imposture 
which  Mr  Rousseau  successfully  employed  to 
excite  the  compassion  of  the  public ;  but  I 
was  then  very  far  from  suspecting  any  such  ar- 
tifice. I  must  own,  I  felt  on  this  occasion  an 
emotion  of  pity,  mixed  with  indignation,  to 
think  a  man  of  letters  of  such  eminent  merit, 
should  be  reduced,  in  spite  of  the  simplicity  of 
his  manner  of  living,  to  such  extreme  indi- 
gence ;  and  that  this  unhappy  state  should  be 
rendered  more  intolerable  by  sickness,  by  the 
approach  of  old  age,  and  the  implacable  rage 
of  persecution.  I  knew  that  many  persons  im- 
puted the  wretchedness  of  Mr  Rousseau  to  his 
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excessive  pride,  which  induced  him  to  refuse 
the  assistance  of  his  friends;  but  I  thought 
this  £Eiulty  if  it  were  a  fault,  was  a  very  respect^ 
able  one.  Too  many  men  of  letters  have  de* 
based  their  character  in  stooping  so  low  as  to 
solicit  the  assistance  of  persons  of  wealth  or 
power,  unworthy  of  affording  them  protection ; 
and  I  conceived  that  a  noble  pride,  even  though 
carried  to  excess,  merited  some  indulgence  in 
a  man  of  genius,  who,  borne  up  by  a  sense  of 
his  own  superiority  and  a  love  of  indepen- 
dence, should  have  braved  the  storms  of  for- 
tune and  the  insults  of  mankind.  I  proposed, 
therefore,  to  serve  Mr  Rousseau  in  his  own 
way.  I  desired  Mr  Clairaut,  accordingly,  to 
give  me  his  letter,  which  I  showed  to  several 
of  Mr  Rousseau's  friends  and  patrons  in  Paris* 
At  the  same  time  I  proposed  to  them  a  scheme 
by  which  he  might  be  relieved,  without  sus- 
pecting any  thing  of  the  matter.  This  was  to 
engage  the  bookseller,  who  was  to  publish  his 
Dictionary  J  to  give  Mr  Rousseau  a  greater  sum 
for  the  copy  than  he  had  offered,  and  to  in- 
demnify him  by  paying  him  the  difference. 
But  this  project,  which  could  not  be  executed 
without  the  assistance  of  Mr  Clairaut,  fell  to 
the  ground  at  the  unexpected  decease  of  that 
learned  and  respectable  academician. 

Retaining,  however,  still  the  same  idea  of 
Mr  Rousseau's  excessive  poverty,  I  constantly 
retained  the  same  inclination  to  oblige  him ;. 

VOL.  I.  € 
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and  when  I  was  informed  of  his  mtentimi  to 
go  to  England  under  my  coiiducty  I  formed  a 
scheme  much  of  the  same  kind  with  that  I 
could  not  execute  at  Paris.  I  wrot^  imme- 
diately to  my  friend,  Mr  John  Stewart  of  Buck- 
ingham Street,  th^t  I  had  an  afiair  tp  com- 
municate to  him,  of  so  secret  and  delicate  a  na- 
ture, that  I  should  not  venture  even  to  commit 
it  to  paper,  but  that  he  might  learn  the  pajrti- 
culars  of  Mr  Elliot  (now  Sir  Gilbert  EUiot), 
who  woiild  soon  return  from  Paris  to  London. 
The  plan  was  this,  and  was  r^Uy  commujai- 
cated  by  Mr  Elliot  some  time  after  to  Mr 
Stewart,  who  was  at  the  same  time  enjoined  to 
the  greatest  secrecy. 

Mr  Stewart  was  to  look  out  for  some  honest 
discreet  farmer  in  his  neighbourhood  in  the 
country,  who  might  be  willing  to  lodge  and 
board  Mr  Rousseau  and  his  gouvemante  in  a 
very  decent  and  plentiful  manner,  at  a  pension 
which  Mr  Stewart  might  settle  at  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds  a  year ;  the  farmer  engaging  to  keep 
such  agreement  a  profound  secret,  and  to  re- 
ceive from  Mr  Rousseau  only  twenty  or  twen- 
ty-five pounds  a  year,  I  engaging  to  supply  the 
difierence. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr  Stewart  wrote  me 
word  he  had  found  a  situation  which  he  con- 
ceived might  be  agreeable  ;  on  which  t  desir- 
ed he  would  get  the  apartment  furnished  in  a 
proper  and  convenient  manner  at  my  expense. 
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But  this  scheme,  in  which  there  could  not  pos- 
sibly enter  any  motive  of  vanity  on  my  part, 
secrecy  being  a  necessary  condition  of  its  exe* 
cution,  did  not  take  place,  other  designs  pre- 
senting themselves  more  convenient  and  a- 
greeable.  The  fact,  however,  is  well  known 
both  to  Mr  Stewart  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot. 

It  will  not  be  improper  here  to  mention  an- 
other  plan  concerted  with  the  same  intentions, 
I  had  accompanied  Mr  Rousseau  into  a  very 
pleasant  part  of  the  county  of  Surry,  where  he 
spent  two  days  at  Colonel  WebVs,  Mr  Rous- 
seau seeming  to  me  highly  delighted  with  the 
natmul  and  solitary  beauties  of  the  place. 
Through  the  means  of  Mr  Stewart,  therefore, 
I  entered  into  treaty  with  Colonel  Webb  for 
the  purchasing  the  house,  with  a  little  estate 
adjoining,  in  order  to  make  a  settlement  for 
Mr  Rousseau.  If,  after  what  has  passed,  Mr 
Rousseau's  testimony  be  of  any  validity,  I  may 
appeal  to  himself  for  the  truth  of  what  I  ad- 
vance. But  be  this  as  it  will,  these  facts  are 
well  known  to  Mr  Stewart,  to  General  Clarke, 
and  in  part  to  Colonel  Webb. 

But  to  proceed  in  my  narrative.  Mr  Rous- 
seau came  to  Paris,  provided  with  a  passport 
which  his  friends  had  obtained  for  him.  I 
conducted  him  to  England.  For  upwards  of 
two  months  after  our  arrival,  I  employed  my- 
self and  my  friends  in  looking  out  for  some 
agreeable  situation  for  him.    We  gave  way  to 
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all  his  caprices ;  excus^  all  his  sln^larities  ; 
indulged  him  in  all  his  humours ;  in  short,  nei-. 
ther  time  nor  trouhle  was  spared  to  procure 
him  what  he  desired ;  *  and,  notwithstanding 
he  rejected  several  of  the  projects  which  I  had 
laid  out  for  him,  yet  I  thought  myself  suffi* 
ciently  recompensed  for  my  trouhle  by  the  gra- 
titude and  even  affection  with  which  he  appear- 
ed to  repay  my  solicitude. 

At  length  his  present  settlement  was  propos- 
ed and  approved.  Mr  Davenport,  a  gentle- 
man  of  family,  fortune  and  worth,  offered  him 
his  house  at  Wooton,  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
where  he  himself  seldom  resides,  and  at  which 
Mr  Rousseau  and  his  housekeeper  are  boarded 
at  a  very  moderate  expense. 

When  Mr  Rousseau  arrived  at  Wooton,  he 
wrote  me  the  following  letter. 


*  It  fo  probaUj  to  this  ezcMrire  And  iU-judged  compkiMiice  Bfr 
Hume  may  In  a  great  degree  impute  the  diaagreeable  conflequcncct  that 
ha?a  followed.  There  it  do  end  in  indulging  caprice,  nor  any  prudenot 
in  doing  it,  when  it  it  known  to  be  euch.  It  may  be  thought  bumao» 
to  indulge  the  weak  of  body  or  mind,  the  decrepitude  of  age,  and  imbe> 
dlity  of  childhood ;  but  eren  here  it  too  often  prorei  cruelty  to  the  very 
parties  indulged.  How  much  more  inexcusable,  therefore,  is  it  to  cho-  • 
rish  the  absurdities  of  whim  and  singularity  in  men  of  genius  and  abili- 
ties !  How  is  it  possible  to  make  a  man  easy  or  happy  in  a  world,  to 
whose  customs  and  maTimg  he  is  determined  to  run  retrograde  ?  No. 
Capridoiis  men,  like  ftoward  children,  should  be  left  to  kick  against  th* 
pricks,  and  Tcnt  their  spleen  unnotioed.  To  humour,  b  only  to 
them.— Ji?f^2ifA  Tran9laior, 
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UK  ROUSSEAU  TO  MR  HUME. 

WooUm,  March  88,  1765. 

Tou  see  already,  my  dear  patron,  by  the  date 
of  my  letter,  that  I  am  arrived  at  the  place  of 
my  destination;  but  you  cannot  see  all  the 
charms  which  I  find  in  it.  To  do  this,  you 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  situation,  and 
be  able  to  read  my  heart.  Tou  ought,  how- 
ever, to  read  at  least  those  of  my  sentiments 
with  respect  to  you,  and  which  you  have  so 
well  deserved.  If  I  live  in  this  agreeable  asy- 
lum as  happy  as  I  hope  to  do,  one  of  the  great- 
est pleasures  of  my  life  will  be,  to  reflect  that  I 
owe  it  to  you.  To  make  another  happy,  is  to 
deserve  to  be  happy  one*s  self.  May  you  there- 
fore find  in  yourself  the  reward  of  all  you  have 
done  for  me !  Had  I  been  alone,  I  might  per- 
haps have  met  with  hospitality ;  but  I  should 
have  never  relished  it  so  highly  as  I  now  do  in 
owing  it  to  your  friendship.  Retain  still  that 
friendship  for  me,  my  dear  patron ;  love  me 
for  my  sake,  who  am  so  much  indebted  to  you; 
love  me  for  your  own,  for  the  good  you  have 
done  me.  I  am  sensible  of  the  full  value  of 
your  sincere  friendship :  it  is  the  object  of  my 
ardent  wishes  :  I  am  ready  to  repay  it  with  afl 
mine,  and  feel  something  in  my  heart  which 
nay  one  day  convince  you  that  it  is  not  with^ 
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out  its  value.  As,  for  the  reasons  agreed  on 
between  us,  I  shall  receive  nothing  by  the  post, 
you  will  be  pleased,  when  you  haV6  the  good- 
ness to  write  to  me,  to  send  your  letters  to  Mr 
Davenport.  The  afiair  of  the  carriage  is  not 
yet  adjusted,  because  I  know  I  was  imposed 
on.  It  is  a  triflmg  fault,  however,  which  may 
be  only  the  eflfect  of  an  obliging  vanity,  unless 
it  should  happen  to  be  repeated.  If  you  were 
concerned  in  it,  I  would  advise  you  to  give  up, 
once  for  all,  these  Uttle  impositions,  which 
cannot  proceed  from  any  good  motive,  when 
converted  into  snares  for  simplicity.  I  em- 
brace you,  my  dear  patron,  with  the  same  cor- 
diality which  I  hope  to  find  in  you. 

J*  J*  R« 

Some  few  days  after,  I  received  firom  him 
another  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy. 


MR  ROUSSEAU  TO  MR  HUME. 

WMofit  March  29t  1766. 

You  will  8ee»  my  dear  patron^  by  the  letter 
Mr  Davenport  will  have  transmitted  you,  how 
agreeably  I  find  myself  situated  in  this,  place. 
I  might  perhapd  be  more  at  my  ease  if  I  were 
less  noticed  ;  but  the  solicitude  of  so  polite  an 
host  as  mine  is  too  obliging  to  give  offence ; 
and  as  there  is  nothing  in  life  widiout  its  in^ 
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convenience,  that  of  beii^  too  good  is  one 
of  those  which  is  the  most  tole^nhle.  I  find 
a  much  greater  inconvenience  in  not  being 
able  to  make  the  servants  undemtand  me, 
and  particularly  in  my  not  understanding 
them.  Luckily  Mrs  le  Vassenr  serves  me  as 
interpreter,  and  her  fingers  6peak  better  than 
my  tongue.  There  is  one  advstntage,  how^ 
ever,  attending  my  ignorance,  which  is  a 
kind  of  compensation;  it  serves  to  tire  and 
keep  at  a  distance  impertinent  visitors.  The 
minister  of  the  parish  came  to  see  me  yes- 
terday, who,  ^  finding  that  I  spoke  to  him  only 
in  French,  would  not  speak  to  me  in  Eng* 
lish,  so  that  our  interview  was  almost  a  silent 
one.  I  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  this  expe- 
dient,  and  shall  make  use  of  it  with  all  my 
neighbours,  if  I  have  any.  Nay,  should  I  even 
learn  to  speak  English,  I  would  converse  with 
tibem  only  in  French,  especially  if  I  were  so 
happy  as  to  find  they  did  not  imderstand  a 
word  of  that  language ;  an  artifice  this,  much 
of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  the  Negroes 
pretend  is  practised  by  the  monkeys,  who,  they 
say,  are  capable  of  speech,  but  cannot  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  talk,  lest  they  should  be  set  to 
work. 

It  is  not  true  in  any  sense  that  I  agreed  to 
accept  of  a  model  from  Mr  Gosset  as  a  present. 
On  the  contrary,  I  asked  him  the  price,  which 
he  told  me  was  a  guinea  and  half,  adding  that 
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he  intended  to  present  me  with  it ;  an  offer  I 
did  not  accept.  I  desire  you  therefore  to  pay 
him  for  it,  and  Mr  Davenport  will  be  so  good 
as  repay  you  the  money.  And  if  Mr  Gosset 
does  not  consent  to  be  paid  for  it^  it  must  be 
returned  to  him,  and  purchased  by  some  other 
hand.  It  is  designed  for  Mr  du  Peyrou,  who 
desired  long  since  to  have  my  poitrait,  and 
caused  one  to  be  painted  in  miniature,  which 
is  not  at  all  like  me.  You  were  more  fortu- 
nate in  this  respect  than  me ;  but  I  am  sorry 
that,  by  your  assiduity  to  serve  me,  you  de- 
prived me  of  the  pleasure  of  discharging  the 
same  friendly  obligation  with  regard  to  your- 
self. Be  so  good,  my  dear  patron,  as  to  order 
the  model  to  be  sent  to  Messrs  Guinand  and 
Hankey,  Little  St  Helen's,  Bishopsgate  Street, 
in  order  to  be  transmitted  to  Mr  du  Peyrou  by 
the^first  safe  conveyance.  It  hath  been  a  frost 
ever  since  I  have  been  here;  the  snow  falls 
daily ;  and  the  wind  is  cutting  and  severe ; 
notwithstanding  all  which,  I  had  rather  lodge 
in  the  hollow  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  in  this 
country,  than  in  the  most  superb  apartment  in 
London.  Good  day,  my  dear  patron.  I  em- 
brace you  with  all  my  heart.  J.  J.  R. 

Mr  Rousseau  and  I  having  agreed  not  to  lay 
each  other  under  any  restraint  by  a  continued 
correspondence,  the  only  subject  of  our  future 
etters  was  the  obtaining  a  pension  for  him  from 
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tbe  King  of  England,  which  was  then  in  agita- 
tion, and  of  which  a&Ir  the  following  is  a  con* 
cise  and  faithful  relation. 

As  we  were  conversing  together  one  even- 
ing at  Calais,  where  we  were  detained  by  con- 
trary winds,  I  asked  Mr  Rousseau  if  he  would 
not  accept  of  a  pension  from  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, in  case  his  Majesty  should  be  pleased  to 
grant  him  one.    To  this  he  replied,  it  was  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  resolve  on,  but 
that  he  should  be  entirely  directed  by  the  ad- 
vice of  my  Lord  Marshall.    Encouraged  by 
this  answer,  I  no  sooner  arrived  in  London 
than  I  addressed  myself  to  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters, and  particularly  to   General  Conway, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  General  Grseme,  Secre- 
tary and  Chamberlain  to  the  Queen.    Appli- 
cation was  accordingly  made  to  their  Majes- 
ties, who,  with  their  usual  goodness,  consent- 
ed, on  condition  only  that  the  afiair  should 
not  be  made  public.    Mr  Rousseau  and  I  both 
wrote  to  my  Lord  Marshall ;  iind  Mr  Rous- 
seau expressly  observed  in  his  letter,  that  the 
circumstance  of  the  affair's  being  to  be  kept 
secret  was  very  agreeable  to  him.    The  c(hi- 
sent  of  my  Lord  Marshall  arrived,  as  may  rea- 
dily be  imagined  ;  soon  after  which  Mr  Rous- 
seau set  out  for  Wooton,  while  the  business  re- 
mained some  time  in  suspense,  on  account  of 
the  indisposition  of  General  Conway. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  began  to  be  a&aid,  from 
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what  I  had  observed  of  Mr  Rousseau's  dispo-* 
sition  and  character,  that  his  natural  restlessness 
of  mmd  would  prevent  the  enjoyment  of  that  re* 
pose,  to  which  the  hospitality  and  security  he 
found  in  England  invited  him.  I  saw,  with  in- 
finite regret,  that  he  was  bom  for  storms  and 
tumults,  and  that  the  disgust  which  might  suc- 
ceed the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  solitude  and 
tranquillity,  would  soon  render  him  a  burtheh 
to  himself  and  every  body  about  him.  ^  But, 
as  I  lived  at  the  distance  of  an  himdred  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  place  of  his  residence,  and 
was  constantly  employed  in  doing  him  good 
offices,  I  did  not  expect  that  I  myself  should  be 
the  victim  of  this  unhappy  disposition. 

It  is  necessary  to  introduce  here  a  letter, 
which  was  written  last  winter,  at  Paris,  in  the 
name  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 


MY  DEAR  JOmi  JAMES, 

You  have  renounced  Geneva,  your 
native  soil.    You  have  been  driven  from  Swit- 


•  In  fonniiig  the  opinion  of  Mr  RouMMu'fl  dbporftioD,  Mr  Hqsm 
WM  by  BO  means  angular.  Tha  atriking  fcaturet  of  Mr  Ronaaeao'a  as* 
traordinary  charaoCei  haTing  baan  strongly  marked  in  the  criticiams  an 
bis  wveral  wrftingB,  In  the  Mdntbly  Renew,  parttcnlarly  in  the  aceount 
ofUs  Letters  from  the  Mountain!,  in  Uia  i^ipettdix  to  tbeSUt  toL  of  dwi 
work,  where  this  celebrated  genius  is  described,  merely  from  the  general 
tenour  of  his  writings  and  the  outlines  of  his  public  conduct,  to  be  eiaet- 
ly  8uch-«  kind  of  pcnoB  as  Mr  Hume  hath^disoofered  him  ftmnlotimata 
and  panKmal  aripiaintancff>-ii5l|g<ii*  inmiAMor. 
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zerlandy  a  ooantry  of  which  you  have  made  such 
boast  in  your  writings.  In  France  you  are  outa. 
lawed :  come  then  to.  me.  I  admire  your  ta^ 
lentil,  and  amuse  myself  with  your  reveries  j 
on  wbicfa,  however,  by  the  way,  you  bestow  too 
nafach  time  and  Attention.  It  is  high  time  to  grow 
prudent  and  happy;  you  have  made  yourself 
sufficiently  talked  of  for  singularities  little  be- 
coikxing  a  truly  great  mad :  show  your  enemies 
that  you  have  sometimes  common  sense :  this 
will  vex  them  without  hurting  you.  My  dot- 
minions  afford  you  a  peaceable  retreat :  I  am 
desirous  to  do  you  good^  and  will  do  it,  if  you 
can  but  think  it  such.  But  if  you  are  deter*^ 
mined  to  refiise  my  assistance,  you  may  expect 
that  I  shall  say  not  a  word  about  it  to  any  one. 
If  you  persist  in  perplexing  your  brains  to  find 
out  new  misfortunes,  choose  such  as  you  like 
best ;  I  am  a  king,  and  can  make  you  as  miser- 
able as  you  can  wish ;  at  the  same  time,  I  will 
engage  to  do  that  which  your  enemies  never 
will,  I  will  cease  to  persecute  you,  when  you 
are  no  longer  vain  of  persecution. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Frederick. 


This  letter  was  written  by  Mr  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  about  three  weeks  before  I  left  Paris ;  but 
though  we  lodged  in  the  same  hotel,  and  were 
often  together,  Mr  Walpole,  out  of  regard  to 
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me,  carefully  concealed  this  piece  of  pleasantry 
till  after  my  departure.  He  then  showed  it  to 
some  friends,  who  took  copies;  and  those  of 
course  presently  multiplied ;  so  that  this  little 
piece  had  been  spread  with  rapidity  all  over 
Europe,  and  was  in  every  body's  hands  wh^i  I 
saw  it,  for  the  first  time,  in  London. 

I  believe  every  one  will  allow,  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  liberty  of  this  country,  that  such  a 
piece  of  raillery  could  not,  even  by  the  utmost 
influence  of  kings,  lords  and  commons,  by  all 
the  authority  ecclesiastical,  civil  and  military, 
be  kept  from  finding  its  way  to  the  press.  It 
was  accordingly  published  in  the  St  James's 
Chronicle,  and  a  few  days  after  I  was  very  much 
suprised  to  find  the  following  piece  in  the  same 
paper. 


MR  ROUSSEAU  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  ST  JAMES'S 

CHRONICLE. 

Woaton,  April  1th,  1766. 

Toe  have  been  wanting  in  that  respect 
which  every  private  person  owes  to  crowned 
heads,  in  publickly  ascribing  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  a  letter  full  of  baseness  and  extrava- 
gance; by  which  circumstance  alone,  you  might 
be  very  well  assured  he  could  not  be  the  au- 
thor.  You  have  even  dared  to  subscribe  his 
name,  as  if  you  had  seen  him  write  it  with  his 
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own  hand.  I  inform  you,  ISir,  that  this  letter 
was  fabricated  at  Paris,  and,  what  rends  and  af- 
flicts my  heart,  that  the  impostor  hath  his  ac* 
complices  in  England. 

In  justice  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  truth, 
and  to  myself,^ou  ought  therefore  to  print  the 
letter  I  am  now  writing,  and  to  which  I  set  mj 
name,  by  way  of  reparation  for  a  fault,  which 
you  would  undoubtedly  reproach  yourself  for 
if  you  knew  of  what  atrociousness  you  have  been 
made  the  instrument.  Sir,  I  make  you  my 
sincere  salutations. 

J.  J.  R* 

I  was  sorry  to  see  Mr  Rousseau  display  such 
an  excess  of  sensibility,  on  account  of  so  simple 
and  unavoidable  an  incident,  as  the  publica- 
tion of  this  pretended  letter  from  the  King  of 
Prussia.  But  I  should  have  accused  myself  of 
a  most  black  and  malevolent  disposition,  if  I 
had  imagined  Mr  Rousseau  could  have  suspect- 
ed me  to  have  been  the  editor  of  it,  or  that  he 
had  intentionally  directed  his  resentment  a- 
gainst  me.  He  now  informs  me,  however,  that 
this  was  really  the  case.  Just  eight  days  be- 
fore, I  had  received  a  letter,  written  in  the  most 
amicable  terms  imaginable.^  I  am,  surely, 
the  last  man  in  the  world,  who,  in  common 
sense,  ought  to  be  suspected;  yet,  without  even 

•  Tliatortb«29thof  Marcfa. 
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the  pretence  of  the  smallest  proof  or  probabu 
lity,  I  am,  of  a  sudden,  the  first  maa  not  only 
suspected,  but  certainly  concluded  to  be  the 
publisher ;  I  am,  without  further  inquiry  or  ex-» 
plication,  intentionally  insulted  in  a  public 
paper ;  I  am,  from  the  dearest  friend,  convert- 
ed into  a  treacherous  and  malignant  enemy ; 
and  all  my  present  and  past  services  are  at  one 
stroke  very  artfully  cancelled.  Were  it  not 
ridiculous  to  employ  reasoning  on  such  a  sub-i 
ject,  and  with  such  a  man,  I  might  ask  Mr 
Rousseau,  '^  Why  I  am  supposed  to  have  any 
malignity  against  him?'*  My  actions,  in  a 
hundred  instances,  had  sufficiently  demonstrated 
the  contrary ;  and  it  is  not  usual  for  favours 
conferred  to  beget  ill  will  in  the  person  who 
confers  them*  But  supposing  I  had  secretly 
entertained  an  animosity  towards  him,  would  I 
run  the  risk  of  a  discovery,  by  so  silly  a  ven- 
geance, and  by  sending  this  piece  to  the  press, 
M^hen  I  knew,  from  the  usual  avidity  of  the 
news-writers  to  find  articles  of  intelligence,  that 
it  must  necessarily  in  a  few  days  be  laid  hold 
of? 

But  not  imagining  that  I  was  the  object  of 
so  black  and  ridiculous  a  suspicion,  I  pursued 
my  usual  train,  by  serving  my  friend  in  the  least 
doubtful  manner.  I  renewed  my  applications 
to  General  Conway,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  that 
gentleman's  health  permitted  it:  the  General 
applies  again  to  his  Majesty :  his  Majesty's  con- 
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3ent  is  renewed :  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
first  Ciommissioner  of  the  Treasury,  is  also  ap- 
plied to :  the  whole  afiair  is  happily  finished ; 
and  fiill  of  joy,  I  conveyed  the  intelligence  to 
my  friend.  On  which  Mr  Conway  soon  after 
received  the  following  letter. 


MR  ROUSSEAU  TO  GENERAL  CONWAY. 

May  I9th,  1766. 
SIR, 

Affected  with  a  most  lively  sense  of  the 
favour  his  Majesty  hath  honoured  me  with,  and 
with  that  of  your  goodness,  which  prociured  it 
me,  it  afibrds  me  the  most  pleasing  sensation 
to  reflect,  that  the  best  of  Kings,  and  the  Mini- 
ster most  worthy  of  his  confidence,  are  pleased 
to  interest  themselves  in  my  fortune.  This, 
Sir,  is  an  advantage  of  which  I  am  justly  tena- 
cious, and  which  I  will  never  deserve  to  lose. 
But  it  is  necessary  I  should  speak  to  you  with 
that  frankness  you  admire.  After  the  many 
misfortunes  that  have  befallen  me,  I  thought 
myself  armed  against  all  possible  events.  There 
have  happened  to  me  some,  however,  which  I 
did  not  foresee,  ^nd  which  indeed  an  ingenuous 
mind  ought  not  to  have  foreseen:  hence  it  is  that 
they  affect  me  by  so  much  the  more  severely. 
The  trouble  in  which  they  involve  me,  indeed, 
deprives  me  of  the  ease  and  presence  of  mind 
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necessary  to  direct  my  conduct :  all  I  can  rea* 
sonably  do,  under  so  distressed  a  situation,  is  to 
suspend  my  resolutions  about  every  afi^r  of 
such  importance  as  is  that  in  agitation.  So 
far  from  refusing  the  beneficence  of  the  King 
from  pride,  as  is  imputed  to  me,  I  am  proud 
of  acknowledging  it,  and  am  only  sorry  I  can- 
not do  it  more  publicly.  But  when  I  actually 
receive  it,  I  would  be  able  to  give  up  myself 
entirely  to  those  sentiments  which  it  would  na- 
turally inspire,  and  to  have  an  heart  replete 
with  gratitude  for  his  Majesty's  goodness  and 
yours.  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  this  manner  of 
thinking  will  make  any  alteration  in  yours  to- 
wards me.  Deign,  therefore.  Sir,  to  preserve 
that  goodness  for  me,  till  a  more  happy  op- 
portunity, when  you  will  be  satisfied  that  I  de- 
fer taking  the  advantage  of  it,  only  to  render 
myself  more  worthy  of  it.  I  beg  of  you.  Sir, 
to  accept  of  my  most  humble  and  respectful 
salutations. 

J.  J.  R. 

This  letter  appeared  both  to  General  Con- 
way and  me  a  plain  refusal,  as  long  as  the  arti- 
cle of  secrecy  was  insisted  on ;  but  as  I  knew 
that  Mr  Rousseau  had  been  acquainted  with 
that  condition  from  the  beginning,  I  was  the 
less  surprised  at  his  silence  towards  me.  I 
thought  that  my  friend,  conscious  of  having 
treated  me  ill  in  this  afiair,  was  ashamed  .to 
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write  to  me ;  and  having  prevailed  on  General 
Conway  to  keep  the  matter  still  open,  I  wrote 
a  very  friendly  letter  to  Mr  Rousseau,  exhort- 
ing him  to  return  to  his  former  way  of  think- 
ing, and  to  accept  of  the  pension. 

As  to  the  deep  distress  which  he  mentions  to 
General  Conway,  and  which,  he  says,  deprives 
him  even  of  the  use  of  his  reason,  I  was  set 
very  much  at  ease  on  that  head,  hy  receiving  a 
letter  from  Mr  Davenport,  who  told  me,  that 
his  guest  was  at  that  very  time  extremely  hap- 
py, easy,  cheerful,  and  even  sociable.  I  saw 
plainly,  in  this  event,  the  usual  infirmity  of  my 
friend,  who  wishes  to  interest  the  world  in  his 
favour,  by  passing  for  sickly,  and  persecuted, 
and  distressed,  and  unfortunate,  beyond  all 
measure,  even  while  he  is  the  most  happy  and 
contented.  His  pretences  of  an  extreme  sen- 
sibility had  been  too  frequently  repeated,  to 
have  any  effect  on  a  man  who  was  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  them. 

I  waited  three  weeks  in  vain  for  an  answer : 
I  thought  this  a  little  strange,  and  I  even  wrote 
so  to  Mr  Davenport ;  but  having  to  do  with  a 
very  odd  sort  of  a  man,  and  still  accounting  for 
his  silence  by  supposing  him  ashamed  to  write 
to  me,  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  discouraged, 
nor  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  doing  him  an  es- 
sential service,  on  account  of  a  vain  ceremonial. 
I  accordingly  renewed  my  applications  to  the 
Ministers,  and  was  so  happy  as  to  be  enabled 

VOL.  I.  f 
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to  write  the  following^  letter  to  Mr  Rousseau, 
the  only  one  of  so  old  a  date  of  which  I  have 
a  copy. 

MR  HUME  TO  MR  ROUSSEAU. 

Lide^reei,  Leiceder-JieUs,  19/7<  June^  1766. 

As  I  have  not  received  any  answer  from  you, 
I  conclude,  that  you  persevere  in  the  same  re- 
solution of  refusing  all  marks  of  his  Majesty's 
goodness,  as  long  as  they  must  remain  a  se- 
cret. I  have  therefore  applied  to  General  Con- 
way to  have  this  condition  removed;  and  I 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  his  promise  that 
he  would  speak  to  the  King  for  that  purpose. 
It  will  only  be  requisite,  said  he,  that  we 
know  previously  from  Mr  Rousseau,  whether 
he  would  accept  of  a  pension  publicly  granted 
him,  that  his  Majesty  may  not  be  exposed  to  a 
second  refusal.  He  gave  me  authority  to  write 
to  you  on  that  subject ;  and  I  beg  to  hear  your 
resolution  as  soon  as  possible.  If  you  give 
your  consent,  which  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to 
do,  I  know,  that  I  could  depend  on  the  good 
ifices  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  to  second 
General  Conway's  application ;  so  that  I  have 
no  doubt  of  success.  I  am,  my  Dear  Sir, 
Yours,  with  great  sincerity, 

D.  H. 

In  five  days  I  received  the  following  answer. 
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MR  ROUSSEAU  TO  MR  HUME. 

WooUm,  June  9Sd^  1766. 

I  IMAGINED,  Sir,  that  my  silence,  truly  inter- 
preted by  your  own  conscience,  had  said  e- 
nough  ;  but  since  yon  have  some  design  in  not 
understanding  me,  I  shall  speak.    You  have 
but   ill  disguised  yourself.    I  know  you,  and 
you  are  not  ignorant  of  it.    Before  we  had 
any  personal  connections,  quarrels,  or  disputes ; 
while  we  knew  each  other  only  by  literaiy  re- 
putation, you  affectionately  made  me  the  offer 
of  the  good  offices  of  yourself  and  friends.   Af- 
fected by  this  generosity,  1  threw  myself  into 
your  arms ;  you  brought  me  to  England,  ap- 
parently to  procure  me  an  asylum,  but  in  fact 
to  bring  me  to  dishonour.    You  applied  to  this 
noble  work,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  your  heart, 
and  a  success  worthy  of  your  abilities.     You 
needed  not  have  taken  so  much  pains :  you 
live  and  converse  with  the  world  j  I  with  my- 
self in  solitude.     The  public  love  to  be  de» 
ceived,  and  you  were  formed  to  deceive  them. 
I  know  one  man,  however,  whom  you  can  not 
deceive ;  I  mean  myself.    You  know  with  what 
horror  mylieart  rejected  the  first  suspicion  of 
your  designs.    You  know  I  embraced  you  with 
tears  in  my  eyes,  and  told  you,  if  you  were 
not  the  best  of  men,  you  must  be  the  blackest 

'         /2 
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of  mankind.  In  reflecting  on  your  private 
conduct,  you  must  say  to  yourself  sometimes, 
you  are  not  the  best  of  men  :  under  which  con- 
viction, I, doubt  much  if  ever  you  will  be  the 
happiest. 

I  leave  your  friends  and  you  to  carry  on  your 
schemes  as  you  please ;  giving  up  to  you,  witbl 
out  regret,  my  reputation  during  life  ;  certain 
that,  sooner  or  later,  justice  will  be  done  to  that 
of  both.  As  to  your  good  offices  in  matters  of 
interest,  which  you  have  made  use  of  as  a 
mask,  I  thank  you  for  them,  and  shall  dispense 
with  pn)iiting  by  them.  I  ought  not  to  hold 
a  correspondence  with  you  any  longer,  or  to 
accept  of  it  to  my  advantage  in  any  afiair  in 
which  you  ar^  to  be  the  mediator.  Adieu,  Sir, 
I  wish  you  the  truest  happiness;  but  as  we 
ought  not  to  have  any  thing  to  say  to  each  o- 
ther  for  the  future,  this  is  the  last  letter  you 
will  receive  from  me. 

J.  J.  It* 

To  this  I  immediately  sent  the  following  re- 
ply. 


MR  HUME  TO  MR  ROUSSEAU. 

June  2eth,  1766. 

As  I  am  conscious  of  having  ever  acted  to- 
wards you  the  most  friendly  part,  of  having 
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Always  given  the  most  tender,  the  most  active 
proofs  of  sincere  affection ;  you  may  judge  of 
my  extreme  surprize  on  pei'using  your  epistle. 
Such  violent  accusations,  coi^ined  altogether 
to  generals,  it  is  as  impossible  to  answer,  as  it 
is  impossible  to  comprehend  them.  But  affairs 
eannot,  must  not  remain  on  that  footing.  I 
shall  charitably  suppose,  that  some  infamous 
calumniator  has  belied  me  to  you.  But  in  that 
case,  it  is  your  duty,  and  I  am  persuaded  it 
will  be  your  inclination,  to  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  detecting  him,  and  of  justifying  my- 
self; which  can  only  be  done  by  yourmentiour 
ing  the  particulars  of  which  I  am  accused. 
You  say,  that  I  myself  know  that  I  have  been 
false  to  you  ;  but  I  say  it  loudly,  and  will  ^ay 
it  to  the  whole  wQrld,  that  I  know  the  contrary, 
that  I  know  my  friendship  towards  you  has 
been  unbounded  and  uninterrupted,  and  tb^t 
though  instances  of  it  have  been  very  general- 
ly remarked  both  in  France  and  England,  the 
smallest  part  of  it  only  has  as  yet  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  public.  I  demand,  that  you 
will  produce  me  the  man  who  will  assert  the 
contrary ;  and  above  all,  I  demand,  that  l^e 
will  mention  any  one  particular  in  which  I  haye 
been  wanting  to  you.  You  owe  this  to  me ; 
you  owe  it  to  yourself;  you  owe  it  to  truth,  and 
honour,  and  justice,  and  to  every  thing  that 
can  be  deemed  sacred  among  men.  As  an  ia- 
moci^nt  man ;  I  wil}  not  say,  as  your  friend  ;  I 
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will  not  say,  as  your  benefactor ;  but,  I  repeat 
it,  as  an  innocent  man,  I  claim  the  privilege  of 
proving  my  innocence,  and  of  refuting  any 
scandalous  lie  which  may  have  been  invented 
against  me.    Mr  Davenport,  to  whom  I  hav^ 
sent  a  copy  of  your  letter^  and  who  will  read 
this  before  he  delivers  it,  I  am  confident,  wiU 
second  my  demand,  and  will  tell  you,  that  no- 
thing possibly  can  be  more  equitable.    Happily 
I  have  preserved  the  letter  you  wrote  me  after 
your  arrival  at  Wooton ;  and  you  there  express 
in  thp  strongest  terms,   indeed  in  terms  too 
strong,  your  satisfaction  in  my  poor  endeavours 
tp  serve  you :  the  little  epistolary  intercourse 
which  afterwards  passed  between  us,  has  been 
all  employed  on  my  side  to  the  most  friendly 
purposes.    Tell  me,  what  has  since  given  you 
offence.    Tell  me  of  what  I  am  accused*    Tell 
me  the  man  who  accuses  me.    Even  after  you 
have  fulfilled  all  these  conditions,  to  my  satis- 
fac;tion,  and  to  that  of  Mr  Davenport,  you  will 
have  great  difficulty  to  justify  the  employing 
such  outrageous  terms  towards  a  man,  with 
whom  you  have  been  so  intimately  connected, 
and  whom,  on  many  accounts,  you  ought  to 
have  treated  with  some  regard  and  decency. 

Mr  Davenport  knows  the  whole  transaction 
about  your  pension,  because  I  thought  it  ne- 
cessary that  the  person  who  had  undertaken 
your  settlement,  should  be  fully  acquainted 
with  your  circumstances;  lest  be  should  be 
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tempted  to  perform  towards  you  concealed  acts 
of  generosity,  which,  if  they  accidentally  came 
to  your  knowledge,  might  give  you  some 
j^unds  of  offence.    I  am.  Sir, 

D.  H, 

Mr  Davenport's  authority  procured  me,  in 
three  weeks,  the  following  enormous  letter; 
which  however  has  this  advantage,  that  it  con- 
firms all  the  material  circumstances  of  the  fore- 
going narrative.  I  have  subjoined  a  few  notes 
relative  to  some  facts  which  Mr  Rousseau  hath 
not  truly  represented,  and  leave  my  headers  to 
judge  which  of  us  deserves  the  greatest  confi- 
dence. 


MR  ROUSSEAU  TO  MR  HUME. 

Wooiony  July  10,  1765. 

Sm, 

I  am  indisposed,  and  little  in  a  situa- 
tion to  write ;  but  you  require  an  explanation, 
and  it  must  be  given  you :  it  was  your  own 
fault  you  had  it  not  long  since  j  but  you  did  not 
desire  it,  and  I  was  therefore  silent :  at  present 
you  do,  and  I  have  sent  it.  It  will  be  a  long 
one,  for  ivhich  I  am  very  sorry ;  but  I  have 
much  to  say,  and  would  put  an  end  to  the  sub- 
ject at  once. 

As  I  live  retired  from  the  world,  I  am  igno- 
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rant  of  what  passes  in  it.  I  have  no  party,  no 
associates,  no  ii^trigues ;  I  am  told  nothing,  and 
I  know  only  what  I  feel.  But  as  care  hath  been 
taken  to  make  me  severely  .feel ;  that  I  weH 
know.  The  first  concern  of  those  who  engage 
in  bad  designs  is  to  secure  themselves  from 
legal  proofs  of  detection :  it  would  not  be  very 
advisable  to  seek  a  remedy  against  them  at 
law.  The  innate  conviction  of  the  heart  ad- 
mits of  another  kind  of  proof,  which  influences 
the  sentiments  of  honest  men.  You  well  know 
the  basis  of  mii^e. 

You  ask  me,  with  great  confidence,  to  name 
your  accuser.  That  accuser.  Sir,  is  the  only 
man  in  the  world  whose  testimony  I  should  a!d- 
mit  against  you ;  it  is  yourself.  I  shall  give 
ihyself  up,  without  fear  or  reserve,  to  the  natu- 
ral frankness  of  my  disposition  ;  being  an  ene- 
my to  every  kind  of  artifice,  I  shall  speak  with 
the  same  freedom  as  if  you  were  an  indifferent 
person,  on  whom  I  placed  all  that  confidence 
which  I  ao  longer  have  in  you.  I  will  give 
you  a  history  of  the  emotions  of  my  heart,  and 
of  what  produced  them  ;  while  speaking  of  Mr 
Hume  in  the  third  person,  I  shall  make  yourself 
the  judge  of  what  I  ought  to  think  of  him.  Not- 
withstanding the  length  of  my  letter,  I  shall 
pur3ue  no  other  opde^  than  that  of  my  ideas,  be- 
ginning with  the  premises,  and  ending  with  the 
demonstration. 

I  quitted  Switzerland,  wearied  out  by  the 
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barbarous  treatment  I  had  undergone;  but 
which  affected  only  my  personid49ec(irity,  while 
my  honour  was  safe.  I  was  going,  as  my  heart 
directed  me,  to  join  my  Lord  Marshal ;  when 
I  received  at  Strasburg,  a  most  affection- 
ate invitation  from  Mr  Hume,  to  go  over 
with  him  to  England,  where  he  proniised  me 
the  most  agreeable  reception,  and  more  tran- 
quillity than  I  have  met  with.  I  hesitated  some 
lime  between  my  old  friend  and  my  new  one ; 
in  this  I  was  wrong.  I  preferred  the  latter,  and 
in  this  was  still  more  so.  But  the  desire  of 
visiting  in  person  a  celebrated  nation,  of  which 
I  had  heard  both  so  much  good  and  so  much  ill, 
prevailed.  Assured  I  could  not  lose  George 
Keith,  I  was  flattered  with  the  acquisition  of 
David  Hume.  His  great  merit,  extraordinary* 
abilities,  and  established  probity  of  character, 
made  me  desirous  of  annexing  his  friendship 
to  that  with  which  I  was  honoured  by  his  il- 
lustrious countrymen.  Besides,  I  gloried  not  a 
little  in  setting  an  example  to  men  of  letters, 
in  a  sincere  union  between  two  men  so  different 
in  their  principles. 

♦  Before  I  had  received  an  invitation  from  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  my  Lord  Marshal,  unde- 
termined about  the  place  of  my  retreat,  I  had 
desired,  and  obtained  by  the  interest  of  my 
friends,  a  passport  from  the  Court  of  France. 
I  made  use  of  this,  and  went  to  Paris  to  join 
Mr  Hume.   He  saw,  and  perhaps  saw  too  much 
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of,  the  favourable  reception  I  met  with  from  a 
great  Prince,  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  of  the 
public.  I  yielded,  as  it  was  my  duty,  though 
with  reluctance,  to  that  eclat ;  concluding  how 
far  it  must  excite  the  envy  of  my  enemies.  At 
the  same  time,  I  saw  with  pleasure,  the  regard 
which  the  public  entertained  for  Mr  Hume, 
sensibly  increasing  throughout  Paris,  on  acr 
count  of  th§  good  work  he  had  undertaken  with 
respect  to  me.  Doubtless  he  was  affected  too ; 
but  I  know  not  if  it  was  in  the  same  manner  as 
I  was. 

We  set  out  with  one  of  my  friends,  who  came 
to  England  almost  entirely  on  my  account. 
When  we  were  landed  at  Dover,  transported 
with  the  thoughts  of  having  set  foot  in  this 
land  of  Uberty,  under  the  conduct  of  so  cele- 
brated a  person,  I  threw  my  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  pressed  him  to  my  heart,  without 
speaking  a  syllable ;  bathing  his  cheeks,  as  I 
kissed  them,  with  tears  sufficiently  expressive. 
This  was  not  the  only,  nor  the  most  remark- 
able instance  I  have  given  him  of  the  effusions 
of  a  heart  full  of  sensibility.  I  know  not 
what  he  does  with  the  recollection  of  them, 
when  that  happens ;  but  I  have  a  notion  they 
must  be  sometimes  troublesome  to  him. 

At  our  arrival  in  London,  we  were  mightily 
caressed  ahd  entertained :  all  ranks  of  people 
eagerly  pressing  to  give  me  marks  of  their  be- 
nevolence and  esteem.     Mr  Hume  presented 
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me  politely  to  every  body ;  and  it  was  natural 
for  me  to  ascribe  to  him,  as  I  did,  the  best  part 
of  my  good  reception.  My  heart  was  full  of 
him.  I  spoke  in  his  praise  to  every  one,  I 
wrote  to  the  same  purpose  to  all  my  friends ; 
my  attachment  to  him  gathering  every  day  new 
strength,  while  his  appeared  the  most  afiec^^ 
tionate  to  me,  of  which  he  frequently  gave  me 
mstances  that  touched  me  extremely.  That  of 
causing  my  portrait  to  be  painted,  however, 
was  not  of  the  number.  -This  seemed  to  me  to 
carry  with  it  too  much  the  affectation  of  popu- 
larity, and  had  lui  air  of  ostentation  which  by 
no  means  pleased  me.  All  this,  however,  might 
have  been  easily  excusable,  had  Mr  H\une  been 
a  man  apt  to  throw  away  his  money,  or  had  n 
gallery  of  pictures  with  the  portraits  of  his 
friends.  After  all,  I  freely  confess,  that,  aa  this 
head,  I  may  be  in  the  wrong.  * 

But  what  appears  to  me  an  act  of  friendship 
and  generosity  the  most  undoubted  and  esti- 
mable, in  a  word,  the  most  worthy  of  Mr  Hume, 
was  the  care  he  took  to  solicit  for  me,  of  his 
own  accord,  a  pension  from  the  King,  to  which 


*  The  fact  was  this.  My  friend,  Mr  Ramsay,  a  painter  of  eminence^  and 
a  man  of  merit,  pnposed  to  draw  Mr  Rousseau's  picture ;  and  when  he 
had  begun  it,  told  me  he  intended  to  make  me  a  present  of  it  Thus  the 
design  of  having  Mr  Rousseau's  picture  drawn  did  not  come  from  me, 
nor  did  it  cost  me  any  thing.  Mr  Rousseau,  therefore^  b  equally  con- 
temptible in  paying  me  a  compliment  for  this  pretended  gallantry,  in  his 
letter  of  the  29th  March,  and  in  converting  it  into  ridicule  here:— Mr 

HUMJC. 
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most  assuredly  I  had  no  right  to  aspire.  As  I 
was  a  witness  to  the  zeal  he  exerted  in  that  af- 
£Eiir,  I  was  greatly  affected  with  it.  Nothing 
could  flatter  me  more  than  a  piece  of  service  of 
that  nature ;  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  interest; 
for,  too  much  attached,  perhaps,  to  what  I  ac- 
tually possess,  I  am  not  capable  of  desiring 
what  I  have  not,  and,  as  I  am  able  to  subsist 
on  my  labour,  and  the  assistance  of  my  friends, 
I  covet  nothing  more.  But  the  honour  of  re- 
ceiving testimonies  of  the  goodness,  I  will  not 
say  of  so  great  a  monarch,  but  of  so  good  a 
father,  so  good  a  husband,  so  good  a  master, 
so  good  a  friend,  and,  above  all,  so  worthy  a 
man,  was  sensibly  affecting :  and  when  I  con- 
sidered farther,  that  the  minister  who  had  ob- 
tained for  me  this  favour,  was  a  living  instance 
of  that  probity  which  of  all  others  is  the  most 
important  to  mankind,  and  at  the  same  time 
hardly  ever  met  with  in  the  only  character 
wherein  it  can  be  useful,  I  could  not  check  the 
emotions  of  my  pride,  at  having  for  my  bene- 
factors three  men,  who  of  all  the  world  I  could 
most  desire  to  have  my  friends.  Thus,  so  far 
from  refusing  the  pension  offered  me,  I  only 
made  one  condition  necessary  for  my  accep- 
tance ;  this  was  the  consent  of  a  person,  whom 
I  could  not,  without  neglecting  my  duty,  fail 
to  consulf. 

Being  honoured  with  the  civilities  of  all  the 
world,  I  endeavoured  to  make  a  proper  return. 
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In  the  mean  time,  my  bad  state  of  health,  and 
being  accustomed  to  live  in  the  comitry,  made 
my  residence  in  town  very  disagreeable.  Im- 
mediately  country  houses  presented  themselves 
in  plenty  ;  I  had  my  choice  of  all  the  counties 
of  England.  Mr  Hume  took  the  trouble  to 
receive  these  proposals,  and  to  represent  them 
to  me ;  accompanying  me  to  two  or  three  in 
the  neighbouring  counties.  I  hesitated  a  good 
while  in  my  choice,  and  he  increased  the  diffi- 
culty of  determination.  At  length  I  fixed  on 
this  place,  and  immediately  Mr  Hume  settled 
the  affair ;  all  difficulties  vanished,  and  I  de- 
parted ;  amving  presently  at  this  solitary,  con- 
venient, and  agreeable  habitation,  where  the 
owner  of  the  house  provides  every  thing,  and 
nothing  is  wanting.  I  became  tranquil,  inde- 
pendent ;  and  this  seemed  to  be  the  wished-for 
moment  when  all  my  misfortunes  should  have 
an  end.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  now  they  be- 
gan; misfortunes  more  cruel  than  any  I  had 
yet  experienced. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  in  the  fulness  of  my 
heart,  and  to  do  justice,  with  the  greatest  plea- 
sure, to  the  good  offices  of  Mr  Hume.  Would 
to  Heaven  that  what  remains  for  me  to  say 
were  of  the  same  nature  I  It  would  never  give 
me  pain  to  speak  what  would  redound  to  his 
honour ;  nor  is  it  proper  to  set  a  value  on  be- 
nefits till  one  is  accused  of  ingratitude,  which 
is  the  case  at  present.    I  will  venture  to  make 
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one  observation,  therefore,  which  renders  it 
necessary.  In  estimating  ,the  services  of  Mr 
Hume,  by  the  time  and  the  pains  they  topk 
him  up,  they  were  of  an  infinite  value,  and  that 
still  more  from  the  good  will  displayed  in  theii: 
performance;  but. for  the  actual  service  they 
were  of  to  me,  it  was  much  more  in  appear^ 
ance  than  reality.  I  did  not  come  over  to  beg 
my  bread  in  England ;  I  brought  the  means  of 
subsistence  with  me.  I  came  merely  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  a  country  which  is  open  to  every 
stranger  without  distinction.  I  was»  besides, 
not  so  totally  unknown  as  that»  if  I  had  arriv* 
ed  alone,  I  should  have  wanted  either  assist- 
ance or  service.  If  some  persons  have  sought 
my  acquaintance  for  the  sake  of  Mr  Humcy 
others  have  sought  it  for  my  own.  Thus,  when 
Mr  Davenport,  for  example,  was  so  kind  as  to 
offer  my  present  retreat,  it  was  not  for  the  sake 
of  Mr  Hume,  whom  he  did  not  know,  and 
whom  he  saw  only  in  order  to  desire  him  to 
make  me  his  obliging  proposal ;  so  that»  when 
Mr  Hume  endeavours  to  alienate  from  me  this 
worthy  man,  he  takes  that  from  me  which  he 
did  not  give  me.  *  All  the  good  that  bath 
been  done  me,  would  have  been  done  me  near- 
ly the  same  without  him,  and  perhaps  better  ; 


*  Mr  RouMeau  forms  a  wrong  judgment  of  me»  and  ought  to  know 
me  better.  I  have  written  to  Mr  Darenport,  even  since  our  rupture,  to 
engage  him  to  continue  his  kindnew  to  hit  unhappy  guctt.— ^tfr  Hvioc* 
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but  the  evil  \¥Ould  not  have  been  done  me  at 
all ;  for  why  should  I  have  enemies  in  Eng-. 
land  ?  Why  are  those  enemies  all  the  friends 
of  Mr  Hume  ?  Who  could  have  excited  their 
enmity  against  me?  It  certainly  was  not  I, 
who  knew  nothing  of  them,  nor  ever  saw  them 
in  my  life.  I  should  not  have  had  a  single  ene^ 
my  had  I  come  to  England  alone.  * 

I  have  hitherto  dwelt  upon  public  and  noto- 
rious facts,  which,  from  their  own  nature,  and 
my  acknowledgment,  have  made  the  greatest 
eclat.  Those  which  are  to  follow  are  particu- 
lar and  secret,  at  least  in  their  cause ;  and  aU 
possible  measures  have  been  taken  to  keep  the 
knowledge  of  them  from  the  public ;  but  as 
they  are  well  known  to  the  person  interested, 
they  will  not  have  the  less  influence  toward  his 
own  conviction. 

A  very  short  time  after  our  arrival  in  Lon^ 
don,  I  observed  an  absurd  change  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  regarding  me,  which  soon  became 
very  apparent.  Before  I  arrived  in  England, 
there  was  not  a  nation  in  Europe  in  which  I 


*  How  strange  are  the  effects  of  a  disordered  imagination !  Mr 
Rousseau  tells  us  he  is  ignorant  of  what  passes  in  the  world,  and  yet 
talks  of  the  enemies  he  has  in  England.  How  does  he  know  this? 
Where  did  he  see  them  ?  He  hath  received  nothing  but  marks  of  bene- 
ficence and  hospitality.  Mr-Walpole  is  the  only  person  who  hath  thrown 
out  a  little  piece  of  raillery  against  him ;  but  is  not  therefore  his  enemy. 
If  Mr  Rousseau  could  have  seen  things  exactly  as  they  are,  he  would 
have  seen  that  he  had  no  other  friend  in  England  but  me,  and  no  other 
enemy  but  hiouelf.— Mr  Hims. 
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had  a  greater  reputation,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
or  was  held  in  greater  estimation.  The  public 
papers  were  full  of  encomiums  on  me,  and  a 
general  outcry  prevailed  on  my  persecutors.  * 
This  was  the  case  at  my  arrival,  which  was 
published  in  the  newspapers  with  triumph ; 
England  prided  itself  in  affording  me  refuge, 
and  justly  gloried  on  that  occasion  in  its  laws 
and  government ;  when  all  of  a  sudden,  with- 
out the  least  assignable  cause,  the  tone  was 
changed,  and  that  so  speedily  and  totally,  that, 
of  all  the  caprices  of  the  public,  never  was 
known  any  thing  more  surprising.  The  signal 
was  given  in  a  certain  Magazine^  equally  full  of 
follies  and  falsehoods,  in  which  the  author,  be- 
ing well  informed,  or  pretending  to  be  so,  gives 
me  out  for  the  son  of  a  musician.  From  this 
time  f  I  was  constantly  spoken  of  in  print  in  a 

*  That  a  general  outcry  should  prevail  against  Mr  Rousseau's  pene- 
cutors  in  England,  is  no  wonder.  Such  an  outcry  would  have  prevailed 
from  sentiments  of  humanity,  had  he  been  a  person  of  much  less  note ;  so 
that  this  is  no  proof  of  his  being  esteemed.  And  a»  to  the  encomiums  on 
him  inserted  in  the  public  newspapers,  the  value  of  such  kind  of  puffs  is 
well  known  in  England.  I  have  already  observed,  that  the  authors  of 
more  respectable  works  were  at  no  loss  what  to  think  of  Mr  Rousseau, 
but  had  formed  a  proper  judgment  of  him  long  before  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land. The  genius  which  displayed  itself  in  his  writings  did  by  no  means 
blind  the  eyes  of  the  more  sensible  part  of  mankind  to  the  absurdity  and 
incomdstency  of  his  opinions  and  conduct.  In  exclaiming  against  Mr 
Rousseau's  fanatical  persecutors,  they  did  not  think  him  the  more  pos- 
sessed of  the  true  spirit  of  martyrdom.  The  general  opinion  indeed  was, 
that  he  had  too  much  philosophy  to  be  very  devout,  and  had  too  much 
devotion  to  have  much  philosophy. — Engtith  Translator. 

f  Mr  Rousseau  knows  very  little  of  the  public  judgment  in  England^ 
if  he  thinks  it  is  to  be  influenced  by  any  itory  told  in  a  certain  Magaaiocb 
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very  equivocal  or  slighting  maimer.  ^  Every 
thing  that  had  been  published  concerning  my 
misfortunes  was  misrepresented,  altered,  or  plac* 
ed  in  a  wrong  tight,  and  always  as  much  as 
possible  to  my  disadvantage.  So  far  was  any 
body  from  speaking  of  the  reception  I  met  with 
at  Paris,  and  which  had  made  but  too  much 
noise,  it  was  not  generally  supposed  that  I  durst 
have  appeared  in  that  city,  even  one  of  Mr 
Hume's  friends  being  very  much  surprised 
when  I  told  him  I  came  through  it. 

Accustomed  as  I  had  been  too  much  to  the 
inconstancy  of  the  public,  to  be  affected  by  this 
instance  of  it,  I  could  not  help  being  astonish*, 
ed,  however,  at  a  change,  so  very  sudden  and 
general,  that  not  one  of  those  who  had  so  much 
praised  me  in  my  absence,  appeared,  now  I  was 
present,  to  think  even  of  my  existence.  I 
thought  it  something  very  odd  that,  immedi- 
ately after  the  return  of  Mr  Hume,  who  had  so 
much  credit  in  London^  with  so  much  influence 
over  the  booksellers  and  men  of  letters,  and  such 
great   connections   with   them,    his    presence 


But,  as  I  have  before  said,  it  was  not  from  this  time  that  Mr  Rousseau 
was  slightingly  spoke  of,  but  long  before  and  that  in  a  more  consequen- 
tial manner.  Perhaps,  indeed,  Mr  Rousseau  ought  in  justice  to  impute 
great  part  of  those  civilities  he  met  with  on  his  arrival,  rather  to  vanity 
and  curiosity  than  to  respect  and  esteem.— fn^/iiA  Translator. 

•  So  then  I  find  I  am  to  answer  for  every  article  of  every  Magasine 
and  newspaper  printed  in  England.  I  assure  Mr  Rousseau  I  would  r»* 
ther  answer  for  every  robbery  committed  on  the  highway ;  and  I  am  en- 
tirely as  innocent  of  the  one  as  the  other.— Mr  Humji. 

VOL.  I.  g 
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should  produce  an  effect  so  contrary  to  what 
might  have  been  expected ;  that  among  so 
many  writers  of  every  kind,  not  one  of  his 
friends  should  show  himself  to  be  mine  ;  while 
it  was  easy  to  be  seen,  that  those  who  spoke  of 
him  were  not  his  enemies,  since,  in  noticing  his 
public  character,  they  reported  that  I  had  come 
through  France  under  his  protection,  and 
by  favour  of  a  passport  which  he  had  obtained 
of  the  court ;  nay,  they  almost  went  so  far  as 
to  insinuate,  that  I  came  over  in  his  retinue, 
and  at  his  expense.  All  this  was  of  little  sig- 
nification^ and  was  only  singular;  but  what 
was  much  more  so,  was,  that  his  friends  chang- 
ed their  tone  with  me  as  much  as  the  public. 
I  shall  always  take  a  pleasure  in  saying  tliat 
they  were  still  equally  solicitous  to  ser\'e 
me,  and  that  they  exerted  themselves  greatly 
in  my  favour ;  but  so  far  were  they  from  show- 
ing me  the  same  respect,  particularly  the 
gentleman  at  whose  house  we  alighted  on  our 
arrival,  that  he  accompanied  all  his  actions 
with  discourse  so  rude,  and  sometimes  so  insult- 
ing, that  one  would  have  thought  he  had  taken 
an  occasion  to  oblige  me,  merely  to  liave  a 
right  to  express  his  contempt.  *    His  brother, 

•  Tliii  rahtes  to  my  friend  Mr  John  Stewart,  who  entertained  Mr 
Rouaaaeu  at  hit  house,  and  did  him  all  the  good  offices  in  hit  power. 
Mr  RouMeau,  in  complaining  of  this  gentleman's  behariour,  foigets  that 
he  wrote  Mr  Stewart  a  letter  from  Wooton,  full  of  acknowledgments,  and 
just  expressions  of  gratitude.  What  Mr  Rousseau  adds,  rcgaiding  tfaa 
brother  of  Mr  Stewart,  is  neither  diil  nor  true.— Mr  HviOL 
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who  was  at  first  very  polite  and  obliging,  alter^ 
ed  his  behaviour  with  so  little  reserve,  that  he 
would  hardly  deign  to  speak  a  single  word  to 
me,  even  in  their  own  house,  in  return  to  a 
civil  salutation,  or  to  pay  any  of  those  civilities 
which  are  usually  paid  in  like  circumstances  to 
strangers.  Nothing  new  had  happened,  how- 
ever, except  the  arrival  of  J.  J.  Rousseau  and 
David  Hume :  and  certainly  the  cause  of  these! 
alterations  did  not  come  from  me,  unless,  in- 
deed, too  great  a  portion  of  simplicity,  discre- 
tion, and  modesty,  be  the  cause  of  ofience  in 
England.  As  to  Mr  Hume,  he  was  so  far 
from  assuming  such  a  disgusting  tone,  that  he 
gave  into  the  other  extreme.  I  have  always 
looked  upon  flatterers  with  an  eye  of  suspicion  : 
and  he  was  so  full  of  all  kinds  *  of  flattery,  that 
he  even  obliged  me,  when  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  f  to  tell  him  my  sentiments  on  that  head. 
His  behaviour  was  such  as  to  render  few  words 
necessary,  yet  I  could  have  wished  he  had  sub- 
stituted, in  the  room  of  such  gross  encomiums, 

•  I  ahall  mention  only  one,  that  made  me  smile ;  this  was,  his  atten- 
tion to  have,  every  time  I  came  to  see  him,  a  volume  of  JSloita  upon  hia 
table ;  as  if  I  did  not  know  enough  of  Mr  Hume's  taste  for  reading,  aa 
to  be  well  assured,  that  of  all  books  in  the  world,  Eloisa  must  be  one  of 
the  most  tiresome  to  him.— Mr  Rousskau. 

f  The  reader  may  judge  from  the  two  first  letters  of  Mr  Rousseau* 
which  I  publi^ed  with  that  view,  on  which  side  the  flatteries  commenced. 
As  for  the  rest,  I  loved  and  esteemed  Mr  Rousseau,  and  took  a  pleasure 
in  giving  him  to  imderstand  sa  I  might  perhaps  be  too  lavish  in  my 
praises ;  but  I  can  assure  the  reader  he  never  once  conphuned  of  it.— 
Mr  Hums. 
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sometimes  the  language  of  a  friend ;  but  I 
never  found  any  thing  in  his,  which  savoured 
of  true  friendship,  not  even  in  his  manner  of 
speaking  of  me  to  others  in  my  presence.  One 
would  have  thought  that,  in  endeavouring  to 
procure  me  patrons,  he  strove  to  deprive  me 
of  their  good  will;  that  he  sought  rather  to 
have  me  assisted  than  loved  ;  and  I  have  been 
sometimes  surprised  at  the  rude  turn  he  hath 
given  to  my  behaviour  before  people  who  might 
not  unreasonably  have  taken  offence  at  it.  I 
shall  give  an  example  of  what  I  mean.  Mr 
Pennick  of  the  Museum,  a  friend  of  my  Lord 
Marshal's,  and  minister  of  a  parish  where  I  was 
solicited  to  reside,  came  to  see  me.  Mr  Hume 
made  my  excuses,  while  I  myself  was  present, 
for  not  having  paid  him  a  visit.  Doctor  Matty, 
said  he,  invited  us  on  Thursday  to  the  Museum, 
where  Mr  Rousseau  should  have  seen  you ;  but 
be  chose  rather  to  go  with  Mrs  Garrick  to  the 
play :  we  could  not  do  both  the  same  day.  * 
You  will  confess.  Sir,  this  was  a  strange  method 
of  recommending  me  to  Mr  Pennick. 

I  know  not  what  Mr  Hume  might  say  in 
private  of  me  to  his  acquaintance,  but  nothing 
was  more  extraordinary  than  their  behaviour 
to  me,  even  by  his  own  confession^  and  even 


•  I  do'm  iMoOect  ft  feingle  dreumfltnice  of  tiiia  hitlory ;  hut  whst 
uMkei  me  gif«  very  M  tde  crtdH  to  it,  i%  that  I  remember  tery  well  wd 
bad  fettled  twodEflbrant^yi  for  the  pmpoeei  mentfoncd,  that  is,  one  to 
go  to  the  Muiciun,  and  another  to  the  play.^Mr  Humi. 
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often  through  his  own  means..  Although  my. 
purse  was  not  empty,  aad  I  needed  not  that  of 
any  other  person,  which  he  very  well  knew,  yet 
any  one  would  have  thought  I  was  come  over 
to  subsist  on  the  charity  of  the  public,  and  that 
nothing  more  was  to  be  done  than  to  give  me 
alms  in  such  a  manner  as  to  save  me  a  little 
confusion.  *  I  must  own,  this  constant  and  in^ 
Solent  piece  of  affectation  was  one  of  those 
things  which  made  me  averse  to  reside  in  Lon«^ 
don.  This  certainly  was  not  the  footing  oa 
which  any  man  should  have  be^n  introduced 
in  England,  had  there  been  a  design  of  procure 
ing  him  ever  so  little  respect.  This  display  of 
charity,  however,  may  admit  of  a  more  favour-* 
able  interpretation,  and  I  consent  it  should.  To 
proceed. 

At  Paris  was  published  a  fictitious  letter 
from  the  King  of  Prussia,  addressed  to  me,  and 
replete  with  the  most  cruel  malignity.  I  leam^ 
ed  with  surprise  that  it  was  one  Mr  Walpole,  a 
a  friend  of  Mr  Hume's  who  was  the  editor;  I 
asked  him  if  it  were  true ;  in  answer  to  which 
question,  he  only  asked  me,  of  whom  I  had  the 
information.  A  moment  before  he  had  given 
me  a  card  for  this  same  Mr  Walpole,  written  to 

*  I  concdre  Mr  Rousseau  hintsliere  at  two  or  three  dinners,  that  were 
sent  him  from  the  house  of  Mr  Stewart,  when  he  chose  to  dine  at  his  own 
lodgings ;  this  was  not  done,  howerer,  to  save  him  the  expense  ot  a  mealf 
but  because  there  was  no  convenient  tavern  or  chop-house  in  the  neif^ 
houifaood.  I  beg  the  reader's  pardon  for  deapending  to  ^uch  trivial  par« 
ticulars.— Mr  Hums. 
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engage  him  to  bring  over  such  papers  as  relat- 
ed to  me  from  Paris,*  and  which  I  wanted  to 
have  by  a  safe  hand. 

I  was  informed  that  the  son  of  that  quack  * 
Tronchin,  my  most  mortal  enemy,  was  not  only 
the  friepd  of  Mr  Hume,  and  under  his  protec- 
tion, but  that  they  both  lodged  in  the  same 
house  together;  and  when  Mr  Hume  found 
that  I  knew  it,  he  imparted  it  in  confidence  i 
assuring  me  at  the  same  time  that  the  son  was 
by  no  means  like  the  father.  I  lodged  a  few 
nights  myself,  together  with  my  govemante,  in 
the  same  house ;  and  by  the  air  and  manner 
with  which  we  were  received  by  the  landla- 
dies, who  are  his  friends,  I  judged  in  what 
manner  either  Mr  Hume,  or  that  man,  who,  as 
he  said,  was  by  no  means  like  his  father,  must 
have  spoken  to  them  both  of  her  and  me.  f 

All  these  facts  put  together,  added  to  a  cer- 
tain appearance  of  things  on  the  whole,  insen- 
sibly gave  me  an  uneasiness  which  I  rejected 
with  horror.    In  the  mean  time,  I  found  the 


'  *  We  hare  not  been  authoriced  to  tuppreM  this  afironting  term ;  but 
}t  it  too  grow  and  groundleH  to  do  any  ii^jury  to  the  celebrated  and  re- 
spectable physician  to  whose  name  it  is  annexed.— FrmcA  Ediioru 

f  Thus  am  I  accused  of  treachery,  because  I  am  a  friend  of  Mr  WaU 
pole,  who  hath  thrown  out  a  little  raillery  on  Mr  Rousseau,  and  because 
the  son  of  a  man  whom  Mr  Rousseau  does  pot  like  lodges  by  accident  in 
the  same  house ;  because  my  landladies,  who  do  not  understand  a  syl- 
lable of  French,  received  Mr  Rousseau  coldly.  As  to  the  rest,  all  that 
\  said  to  Bifr  Rousseau  about  the  young  Tronchin  was,  that  he  had  ikH 
the  same  prejudices  againvt  liim  as  his  fiufaer.— Mr  Huial. 
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letters  I  wrote  did  not  come  to  iiand ;  those  I 
received  had  often  been  opened  ;  and  all  went 
through  the  hands  of  Mr  Hume.  *  If  at  any 
time  any  one  escaped  him,  he  could  not  con^ 
ceal  his  eagerness  to  see  it.  One  evening,  in 
particular,  I  remember  a  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance of  this  kind  that  greatly  struck  me.  f 


*  Hie  story  of  Mr  Roiuaeau'i  letters  is  as  follows.  He  hiui  often 
been  compfadning  to  me^  and  with  reaaony  that  he  was  ruined  by  postage 
St  Neuf-chatel,  which  commonly  cost  him  about  85  or  96  kmia  d*ors  % 
year,  and  all  for  letters  which  were  of  no  significance»  being  wrote,  iihue 
of  them  by  people  who  took  that  opportunity  of  abusing  him,  and  most 
of  them  by  persons  unknown  to  him.  He  was  therefon  rcsolredf  he 
said,  in  England  to  rec^re  no  letters  which  came  by  the  post ;  and  th« 
same  resolution  he  reiterates  in  his  letter  to  me  dated  the  28d  of  March. 
When  he  went  to  Chiswick,  near  London,  the  postman  brought  his  let* 
ters  to  me.  I  carried  him  out  a  cargo  of  them.  He  exclaimed,  desire4 
me  to  return  the  letters,  and  recover  the  price  of  postage.  I  told  binit 
Ihat,  in  that  case,  the  clerks  of  the  Post  Office  were  entire  masters  of  his 
letters.  He  said  he  was  indifferent :  they  might  do  with  them  what  they 
pleased.  I  added,  that  he  would  by  that  means  be  cut  off  from  all  an^ 
re^ondence  with  idl  his  friends.  He  replied,  that  he  would  give  a  par- 
ticular direction  to  such  as  he  desired  to  connespond  vtfa.  But  till  fib 
instructions  for  that  purpose  could  arrive,  what  could  I  do  more  friendly 
than  to  save,  at  my  own  expense,  his  letters  from  the  curiosity  and  indis- 
cretion of  the  clerks  of  the  Post  Office  ?  I  am  indeed  ashamed  to  find 
m^rself  obliged  to  discover  such  petty  circumstances.— Mr  Hums. 

f  It  is  necessary  to  explain  this  circumstance.  I  had  been  writing  on 
Mr  Hume*s  table,  during  his  absence,  an  answer  to  a  letter  I  had  just 
received.  He  came  in,  very  anxious  to  know  what  I  had  been  writing, 
and  hardly  able  to  contain  himself  from  desiring  to  read  it  I  closed  my 
letter,  however,  without  showing  it  him  (  when,  as  I  was  putting  it  into 
my  pocket,  he  asked  me  for  it  eagerly,  saying  he  would  send  it  away  on 
the  morrow,  being  post-day.  The  letter  lay  on  the  table.  Lford  Newn* 
ham  came  in.  Mr  Hume  went  out  of  the  room  for  a  moment,  on  which 
I  took  the  letter  up  again,  saying  I  should  find  time  to  send  it  the  neii 
day.  Lord  Newnham  offered  to  get  it  inclosed  in  the  French  ambaasfc 
dor's  packed  which  I  accepted.    Mr  Hume  re-imiered  tho  xnooieat  his 
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As  we  were  sitting  one  evening,  after  supper, 
silent  by  the  fire-side,  I  caught  his  eyes  intent- 
ly fixed  on  mine,  as  indeed  happened  very  of- 
ten ;  and  that  in  a  manner  of  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  give  an  idea.  At  that  time  he  gave 
me  a  ste^fast,  piercing  look,  mixed"  with  a 
sneer,  which  greatly  disturbed  me.  To  get 
rid  of  the  embarrassment  I  lay  under,  I  en- 
deavoured to  look  full  at  him  in  my  turn ;  but, 
in  fixing  my  eyes  against  his,  I  felt  the  most 
inexpressible  terror,  and  was  obliged  soon  to 
turn  them  away.  The  speech  and  physiognomy 
of  the  good  David  is  that  of  an  honest  man ; 
but  where,  great  God !  did  this  good  man  bor- 
row those  eyes  he  fixes  so  sternly  and  unac- 
countably on  those  of  his  friends  ? 

The  impression  of  this  look  remained  with 
me,  and  gave  me  much  uneasiness.  My  trou- 
ble increased  even  to  a  degree  of  fainting ;  and 
if  I  had  not  been  relieved  by  an  efiusion  of 
tears,  I  had  been  suffocated.    Presently  after 


X^ordshi))  had  inclosed  it,  and  was  pulling  out  his  seal.  Mr  Hume  offi- 
ciously offered  his  own  seal,  and  that  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  it 
could  not  well  be  refused.  The  bell  was  rung,  and  Lord  Newnham  gare 
the  letter  to  Mr  Hume*s  servant,  to  give  it  to  his  own,  who  waited  below 
witl|  the  chariot,  in  order  to  hare  it  sent  to  the  ambassador.  Mr  Hume's 
•errant  was  hardly  got  out  of  the  room,  but  I  said  to  myself,  1*11  lay  a 
wager  the  master  followsi  He  did  not  fail  to  do  as  I  expected.  Not 
knowing  how  to  leave  Lord  Newnham  alone,  I  staid  some  time  beibrt  I 
followed  Mr  Hume.  I  said  nothing ;  but  he  must  perceive  that  I  was 
mneaiy.  Tlius,  aldioagh.  I  have  received  no  answer  to  my  letter,  I  doubt 
not  of  its  going  to  band ;  but  I  confess,  I  cannot  bdp  suspecting  it  vras 
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this  I  was  seized  with  the  most  violent  re- 
morse ;  I  even  despised  myself;  till  at  length, 
in  a  transport  which  I  still  remember  with  de- 
light, I  sprang  on  his  neck,  embraced  him  ea- 
gerly ;  while  almost  choked  with  sobbing, 
and  bathed  in  tears,  I  cried  out,  in  broken  ac- 
cents. No,  nOy  David  Hume  cannot  be  treache* 
raus.  If  he  be  not  the  best  of  men^  he  must  be 
the  basest  of  mankind*  David  Hume  politely 
returned  my  embraces,  and,  gently,  tapping  me 
on  the  back,  repeated  several  times,  in  a  good- 
natured  and  easy  tone.  Why,  what,  my  dear 
Sir!  Nay,  my  dear  Sir/  Oh,  my  dear  Sir t 
He  said  nothing  more.  I  felt  my  heart  yearn 
within  me.  We  went  to  bed ;  and  I  set  out 
the  next  day  for  the  country. 

Arrived  at  this  agreeable  asylum,  to  which  I 
have  travelled  so  far  in  search  of  repose,  I 
ought  to  find  it  in  a  retired,  convenient,  and 
pleasant  habitation ;  the  master  of  which,  a 
man  of  understanding  and  worth,  spares  for 
nothing  to  render  it  agreeable  to  me.  fiut 
what  repose  can  be  tasted  in  life,  when  the 
heart  is  agitated?  Afflicted  with  the  most 
cruel  uncertainty,  and  ignorant  what  to  t]jitik 
of  a  man  whom  I  ought  to  love  and  esteem,  I 
endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  that  fatal  doubt,  in 
placing  confidence  in  my  benefactor.  For, 
wherefore,  from  what  unaccountable  caprice 
should  he  display  so  much  apparent  zeal  for  my 
happiness,  and  at  the  same  time  entertain  secret 
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designs  against  my  honour.  Among  the  seve- 
ral  observations  that  disturbed  me,  each  fact 
was  in  itself  of  no  great  moment ;  it  was  their 
concurrence  that  was  surprising;  yet  I  thought, 
perhaps,  tliat  Mr  Hume,  informed  of  other 
facts,  of  which  I  was  ignorant,  could  have 
given  me  a  satisfactory  solution  of  them,  had 
we  come  to  an  explanation.  The  only  thing 
that  was  inexplicable,  was,  that  he  refused  to 
come  to  such  an  explanation  ;  which  both  his 
honour  and  his  friendship  rendered  equally  ne- 
cessary. I  saw  very  well  there  was  something 
in  the  affair  which  I  did  not  comprehend,  and 
which  I  earnestly  wished  to  know.  Before  I 
came  to  an  absolute  determination,  therefore, 
with  regard  to  him,  I  was  desirous  of  making 
another  effort,  and  to  try  to  recover  him,  if  he 
had  permitted  himself  to  be  seduced  by  my  e- 
nemies,  or,  in  short,  to  prevail  on  him  to  ex- 
plain himself  one  way  or  other.  Accoixlingly 
I  wrote  him  a  letter,  which  he  ought  to  have 
found  very  natural,  *  if  he  were  guilty  ;  but 
very  extraordinary,  if  he  were  innocent.  For 
what  could  be  more  extraordinary  than  a  letter 
full  of  gratitude  for  his  services,  and  at  the 
same  time,  of  distrust  of  his  sentiments ;  and 
in  which,  placing  in  a  manner  his  actions  on 


*  It  appears  from  what  he  wrote  to  me  afterwards,  that  he  was  rerj 
well  satisfied  with  this  letter,  and  that  he  thought  of  it  very  wclL^^Mf 
R0US8KAU. 
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one  side,  and  his  sentiments  on  the  other,  in- 
stead of  speaking  of  the  proofs  of  friendship 
he  had  given  me,  I  desired  him  to  love  me,  for 
the  good  he  had  done  me  !  f  I  did  not  take 
the  precaution  to  preserve  a  copy  of  this  let- 
ter ;  but  as  he  hath  done  it,  let  him  produce 
it :  and  whoever  shall  read  it, .  and  see  therein 
a  man  labouring  under  a  secret  trouble,  which 
he  is  desirous  of  expressing,  and  is  afraid  to  do 
it,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  curious  to  know 
what  kind  of  eclaircissement  it  produced,  espe- 
cially after  the  preceding  scene.  None.  Afa« 
solutely  none  at  all.  Mr  Hume  contented  him- 
self, in  his  answer,  with  only  speaking  of  the 
obliging  offices  Mr  Davenport  proposed  to  do 
for  me.  As  for  the  rest,  he  said  not  a  word  of 
the  principal  subject  of  my  letter,  nor  of  the 
situation  of  my  heart,  of  whose  distress  he 
could  not  be  ignorant.  I  was  more  struck  with 
this  silence,  than  I  had  been  with  his  phlegm 
during  our  last  conversation.  In  this  I  wad 
wrong ;  this  silence  was  very  natural  after  the 
other,  and  was  no  more  than  I  ought  to  have 
expected.  For  when  one  hath  ventured  to  de- 
clare to  a  man's  face,  /  am  tempted  to  believe 
you  a  traitor^  and  he  hath  not  the  curiosity  to 


f  My  answer  to  this  is  contained  in  Mr  Rousseau's  own  letter  of  llie 
28d  of  March ;  wherein  he  expresses  himself  with  the  utmost  cordialitj, 
without  any  reserve,  and  without  the  least  appearance  of  suspicion."— Mr 

fiVMK. 
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ask  you  Jar  wluit^  *  it  may  be  depended  on  he 
Will  never  have  any  such  curiosity  as  long  as 
he  lives ;  and  it  is  easy  to  judge  of  him  from 
these  slight  indications* 

After  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  which  was 
long  delayed,  I  determined  at  length  to  write 
to  him  no  more.  Soon  after,  every  thing  serv« 
edto  confirm  me  in  the  resolution  to  break  off 
all  farther  correspondence  with  him.  Curious 
to  the  last  degree  concerning  the  minutest  cir-» 
cumstance  of  my  affairs,  he  was  not  content 
to  learn  them  of  me,  in  our  frequent  conver« 
sations;  but,  as  I  learned,  never  let  slip  an 
opportunity  of  being  alone  with  my  gover* 
nante,  f  to  interrogate  her  even  importunately 
concerning  my  occupations,  my  resources,  my 
friends,  acquaintances,  their  names,  situations, 
place  of  abode,  and  all  this  after  setting  out 
with  telling  her  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  whole  of  my  connections;  nay,  with  the 
most  Jesuitical  address,  he  would  ask  the  same 
questions  of  us  separately.  One  ought  un« 
doubtedly  to  interest  one's  self  in  the  affairs 
of  a  friend  ;  but  one  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  he  thinks  proper  to  let  us  know  of  them, 
particularly  when  people  are  so  frank  and  in* 

*  All  this  hangs  upon  the  fable  he  had  so  artfully  worked  up,  as  I  b»- 
fote  observed.— Mr  HuMi. 

f  I  had  only  oike  such  opportunity  with  his  goremantey  ndiich  was  on 
their  acriral  in  Ixmdon*  I  must  own  it  never  entered  into  my  head  to 
talk  to  her  upon  any  other  aubjea  than  the  ooooems  of  Mr  Rousseau.^* 
Mr  Hvxx. 
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genuous  as  I  am.     Indeed  all  this  petty  inqui- 
sitiveness  is  very  little  becoming  a  philosophen 

About  the  same  time  I  received  two  other 
letters  which  had  been  opened.  The  one  from 
Mr  Boswell,  the  seal  of  which  was  so  loose  and 
disfigured,  that  Mr  Davenport,  when  he  re- 
ceived it,  remarked  the  same  to  Mr  Hume's 
servant.  The  other  was  from  Mr  d'lvemois, 
in  Mr  Hume's  packet,  and  which  had  been 
sealed  up  again  by  means  of  a  hot  iron,  which, 
awkwardly  applied,  had  burnt  the  paper  round 
the  impression.  On  this  I  wrote  to  Mr  Daven- 
port  to  desire  him  to  take  charge  of  all  the  let- 
ters which  might  be  sent  for  me,  and  to  trust 
none  of  them  in  any  body's  hands,  under  any 
pretext  whatever.  I  know  not  whether  Mr 
Davenport,  who  certainly  was  far  from  think- 
ing  that  precaution  was  to  be  observed  with 
regard  to  Mr  Hume,  showed  him  my  letter  or 
not ;  but  this  I  know,  that  the  latter  had  all  the 
reason  in  the  world  to  think  he  had  forfeited 
my  confidence,  and  that  he  proceeded  never- 
theless in  his  usual  manner,  without  troubling 
himself  about  the  recovery  of  it. 

But  what  was  to  become  of  me,  when  I  saw, 
in  the  public  papers,  the  pretended  letter  of  the 
King  of.  Prussia  which  I  had  never  before  seen, 
that  fictitious  letter,  printed  in  French  and  Eng- 
hsh,  given  for  genuine,  even  with  the  signature  . 
of  the  King,  and  in  which  I  knew  the  pen  of 
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Mr  d'Alembert  as  certainly  as  if  I  had  seen 
him  write  it  ?  ♦ 

Iq  a  moment  a  ray  of  light  discovered  to  me 
the  secret  cause  of  that  touching  and  sudden 
change,  which  I  had  observed  in  the  public  re- 
specting me  ;  and  I  saw  the  plot  which  was  put 
in  execution  at  London,  had  been  laid  in  Paris. 
.    Mr  d'Alembert,  another  intimate  friend  of 
Mr  Hume's,  had  been  long  since  my  secret 
enemy,  and  lay  in  watch  for  opportunities  to 
injure  me  without  exposing  himself.    He  was 
the  only  person,  among  the  men  of  letters,  of 
my  old  acquaintance,  who  did  not  come  to  see 
me,  f  or  send  their  civilities  during  my  last  pas- 
sage through  Paris.    I  knew  his  secret  disposi- 
tion, but  I  gave  myself  very  little  trouble  a- 
bout  it,  contenting  myself  with  advising  my 
friends  of  it  occasionally.  I  remember  that  being 
asked  about  him  one  day  by  Mr  Hume,  who 
afterwards  asked  my  governante  the  same  ques- 
tion, I  told  him  that  Mr  d'Alembert  was  a  cun- 
ning, artful  man.    He  contradicted  me  with  a 
warmth  that  surprised  me ;  not  then  knowing 
they  stood  so  well  with  each  other,  and  that  it 
was  his  own  cause  he  defended. 

The  perusal  of  the  letter  above  mentioned 


•  See  Mr  d*  Alembert't  declaration  on  this  head,  annexed  to  this  nai- 

ratiTe. 
f  Mr  RouMeau  declares  himself  to  have  been  fatigued  widi  the  visita 

he  received ;  ought  he  therefore  to  complain  that  Mr  d' Alembert,  wfaon 

be  did  not  like,  did  not  importune  him  with  his  ?— 3fr  Humk. 
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alarmed  me  a  good  deal,  when,  perceiving  that 
I  had  heen  brought  over  to  England  in  con- 
sequence of  a  project  which  began  to  be  put  in 
execution,  but  of  the  end  of  which  I  was  igno- 
rant, I  felt  the  danger  without  knowing  what 
to  guard  against,  or  on  whom  to  rely.     I  then 
recollected  four  terrifying  words  Mr  Hume  had 
made  use  of,  and  of  which  I  shall  speak  here- 
after.    What  could  be  thought  of  a  paper  in 
which  my  misfortunes  were  imputed  to  me  as  a 
crime,  which  tended,  in  the  midst  of  my  dis- 
tress, to  deprive  me  of  all  compassion,  and,  to* 
render  its  effects  still  more  cruel,  pretended  to 
have  been  written  by  a  Prince  who  had  afford- 
ed me  protection  ?   What  could  I  divine  would 
be  the  consequence  of  such  a  beginning?    The 
people  in  England  read  the  public  papers,  and 
are  in  no  wise  prepossessed  in  favour  of  foreign- 
ers. .  Even  a  coat,  cut  in  a  different  fashion 
from  their  own,  is  sufficient  to  excite  a  preju- 
dice against  them.    What  then  had  not  a  poor 
stranger  to  expect  in  his  rural  walks,  the  only 
pleasures  of  his  life,  when  the  good  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  once  thoroughly  per- 
suaded he  was  fond  of  being  persecuted  and 
pelted?     Doubtless  they   would  be  ready  e- 
nough  to   contribute  to  his  favourite  amuse- 
ment.  But  my  concern,  my  profound  and  cruel 
concern,  the  bitterest  indeed  I  ever  felt,  did 
not  arise  from  the  danger  to  which  I  was  per- 
sonally exposed.  I  have  braved  too  many  others 
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to  be  much  moved  with  that.  The  treacheiy 
of  a  false  friend,  *  to  which  I  had  fallen  a  prey, 
was  the  circumstance  that  filled  my  too  suscep^ 
tible  heart  with  deadly  sorrow.  In  the  impe- 
tuosity of  its  first  emotions,  of  which  I  never 
yet  was  master,  and  of  which  my  enemies  have 
artfully  taken  the  advantage,  I  wrote  several 
letters  full  of  disorder,  in  which  I  did  not  dis« 
guise  either  my  anxiety  or  indignation. 

.1  have.  Sir,  so  many  things  to  mention,  that 
I  forget  half  of  them  by  the  way.  For  in- 
stance, a  certain  narrative  in  form  of  a  letter, 
concerning  my  manner  of  living  at  Montmo- 
rency, was  given  by  the  booksellers  to  Mr 
Hume,  who  showed  it  me.  I  agreed  to  its  be- 
ing printed,  and  Mr  Hume  undertook  the  care 
of  its  edition ;  but  it  never  appeared.  Again, 
I  had  brought  over  with  me  a  copy  of  the 
letters  of  Mr  du  Peyron^  containing  a  relation 
of  the  treatment  I  had  met  with  at  NeufchateK 
I  gave  them  into  the  hands  of  the  same  book- 
seller to  have  them  translated  and  reprinted. 
Mr  Hume  charged  himself  with  the  care  of 
them  ;  but  they  never  appeared,  f     The  sup- 

*  Tbii  faUeJriend  ia,  undoubtedly,  myself.  But  what  u  the  treach- 
ery ?  What  harm  have  I  done,  or  could  I  do  to  Mr  Rousseau  ?  On  tfa« 
•upposition  of  my  entering  into  a  project  to  ruin  him,  how  could  I  think 
to  bring  it  about  by  the  services  I  did  him  ?  If  Mr  Rousseau  should  gain 
credit,  I  must  be  thought  still  more  weak  tiian  wicked. — ^Mr  Hums. 

f  The  booksellers  have  lately  informed  me  that  the  edition  is  fUiuhet'^ 
and  will  shortly  be  published.  This  may  be ;  but  it  is  too  late^  and  what 
tt  still  worsen  it  b  too  oppoftunc  for  the  purpose  intended  to  be  served. 
•-Mr  RovttiAu. 
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posititious  letter  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  its 
translation,  had  no  sooner  made  their  appear- 
ance, than  I  immediately  apprehended  why  the 
other  pieces  had  been  suppressed,  *  and  I  wrote 

as  much  to  the  booksellers,  f  I  wrote  several  o- 

•  — • 

*  It  is  about  four  months  since  Mr  Becket,  the  bookseller,  told  Mr 
Rousseau  that  the  publication  of  these  pieces  was  delayed  on  account  of 
the  indisposition  of  the  translator.  As  for  any  thing  else,  I  never  pro- 
mised to  take  any  chaige  at  all  of  the  edition,  as  Mr  Becket  can  testify.-^ 
BCr  Jtma. 

f  As  to  Mr  Rousseau's  suspidons  of  the  cause  of  the  tupprettUm,  m 
be  caUs  it,  of-  the  Narrative  and  Letters  above  mentioned,  the  translator 
ttinks  it  incimibent  on  him  to  affirm,  that  they  were  entirely  groundless. 
It  is  true,  as  Mr  Becket  told  Mr  Hume,  that  the  translator  of  the  letters 
was  indisposed  about  that  timet  But  the  principal  cause  of  the  delay 
was,  that  he  was  of  his  own  mere  motion,  n6  less  indisposed  to  those 
pieces  making  their  appearance  in  English  at  all  ;*  and  this  not  out  of 
iU  will  to  Mr  Rousseau,  or  good  will  to  Mr  Hume,  neither  of  which  be 
ever  saw,  or  spoke  to,  in  his  life ;  but  really  out  of  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter and  reputation  of  a  man,  whose  genius  he  admired,  and  whose  works 
he  had  translated !  well  knowing  the  publication  of  such  squabbles  could 
do  Mr  Rousseau  no  good  in  the  opinion  of  the  more  judicious  and  sen^ 
stble  part  of  mankind.  With  regard  to  the  translation  of  the  narrative  of 
his  manner  of  living  at  Montmorency^  I  never  saw  it  till  it  was  actually 
printed,  when  Mr  Becket  put  it  into  my  hands,  and  I  frankly  told  him 
tiuit  I  thought  it  a  very  unseasonable,  puerile  affair,  and  could  by  no 
means  serve  to  advance  Mr  Rousseau's  estimation  in  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  was  certainly  of  great  importance  to  the  good  people  of  England^ 
to  know  how  Mr  Rousseau  amused  himself  seven  or  eight  years  ago  at 
Montmorency,  that  he  cooked  his  own  broth,  and  did  not  leave  it  to  the 
management  of  his  nurse,  for  fear  she  should  have  a  better  dinner  than 
himself !  Tet  this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  contain- 
ed in  that  narrative,  except  indeed  that  we  are  told,  Mr  Rousseau  it 
a  most  passionate  admirer  of  virtue,  and  that  his  eyes  always  sparkle  at  the 
bare  mention  of  that  word.— O  Virtue !  how  greatly  is  thy  name  prosti- 
tuted !  And  how  fair,  from  the  teeth  outward,  are  thy  nominal  votaries  ( 
^English  TSranslator. 


*  For,  so  fiur  were  the  booksellers  frtmi  intending  to  suppms  these 
pieces,  that  they  actually  reprinted  the  French  edition  of  Peyrou's  Letters, 
and  published  it  in  London. 

VOL.  I.  // 
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ther  letters  also,  which  probably  were  handed 
about  London;  till  at  length  I  employed  the 
credit  of  a  man  of  quality  and  merit,  to  insert 
a  declaration  of  the  imposture  in  the  public 
papei^.  In  this  declaratioUi  I  concealed  no 
part  of  my  extreme  concern,  nor  did  I  in  the 
least  disguise  the  cause. 

Hitherto  Mr  Hume  seems  to  have  walked  in 
darkness.  You  will  soon  see  him  appear  in 
open  day,  and  act  without  disguise.  Nothing 
more  is  necessary,  in  our  behaviour  towards 
cunning  people,  than  to  act  ingenuously  ;  soon- 
er or  later  they  will  infallibly  betray  them- 
selves. 

When  this  pretended  letter  from  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  first  published  in  London,  Mr 
Hume,  who  certainly  knew  that  it  was  ficti- 
tious, as  I  had  told  him  so,  yet  said  nothing  of 
the  matter,  did  not  write  to  me,  but  was  totally 
silent ;  and  did  not  even  think  of  making  any 
declaration  of  the  truth,  in  favour  of  his  absent 
friend.  *  It  answered  his  purpose  better  to  let 
the  report  take  its  course,  as  he  did. 

Mr  Hume  having  been  my  conductor  into 
England,  he  was  of  course  in  a  manner  my 
patron  and  protector.  If  it  were  but  natural 
in  him  to  undertake  my  defence,  it  was  no  less 
so  that,  when  I  had  a  public  prostestation  to 

•  No  body  could  possibly  be  mistaken  with  regard  to  tiie  letter's  being 
fictitious;  besides  it  was  well  known  that  Mr  Walpole  waa  the  autfior  of 
it— Mr  HuMi. 
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make,  I  should  have  addressed  myself  to  him. 
Having  already  ceased  writing  to  him,  f  how- 
ever, I  had  no  mind  to  renew  our  correspon- 
dence. I  addressed  myself  therefore  to  another 
person.  The  first  slap  on  the  face  I  gave  my 
patron.    He  felt  nothing  of  it. 

In  saying  the  letter  was  fabricated  at  Paris, 
it  was  of  very  little  consequence  to  me  whe- 
ther it  was  understood  particularly  of  Mr  d'- 
Alembert,  or  of  Mr  Walpole,  whose  name  he 
borrowed  on  the  occasion.  But  in  adding  that, 
what  afflicted  and  tore  my  heart  was,  the  im- 
postor had  got  his  accomplices  in  England ;  I 
expressed  myself  very  clearly  to  their  friend, 
who  was  in  London,  and  was  desirous  of  pas- 
sing for  mine.  For  certainly  he  was  the  only 
person  in  England,  whose  hatred  could  afflict 
and  rend  my  heart.  This  was  the  second  slap 
of  the  face  I  gave  my  patron.  He  did  not 
feel,  however,  yet. 

On  the  contrary,  he  maliciously  pretended 
that  my  affliction  arose  solely  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  above  letter,  in  order  to  make  me 
pass  for  a  man  who  was  excessively  affected  by 
satire.  Whether  I  am  vain  or  not,  certain  it 
is  I  was  mortally  afflicted ;  he  knew  it,  and  yet 
wrote  me  not  a  word.  This  affectionate  friend, 
who  had  so  much  at  heart  the  filling  of  my 

f  Mr  Rousseau  forgets  himself  here.     It  was  but  a  week  before  that 
be  wrote  me  a  very  friendly  letter.  See  his  letter  of  the  29th  of  March.<r- 

Mr  Hums. 

hi 
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purse,  gave  himself  no  trouble  to  think  my 
heart  was  bleeding  with  sorrow. 

Another  piece  appeared  soon  after,  in  the 
same  papers,  by  the  author  of  the  former,  and 
still  if  possible  more  cruel,  in  which  the  writer 
could  not  disguise  his  .rage  at  the  reception  I 
met  with  at  Paris,  *  This  however  did  not  af- 
fect me ;  it  told  me  nothing  new.  Mere  libels 
may  take  their  course  without  giving  me  any 
emotion ;  and  the  inconstant  public  may  amuse 
themselves  as  long  as  they  please  with  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  not  an  affair  of  conspirators,  who, 
bent  on  the  destruction  of  my  honest  fame,  are 
determined  by  some  means  or  other  to  effect  it. 
It  was  necessary  to  change  the  battery. 

The  bSblit  of  the  pension  was  not  determin- 
ed. It  was  not  difficult,  however,  for  Mr  Hume 
to  obtain,  from  the  humanity  of  the  minister, 
and  the  generosity  of  the  King,  the  favour  of 
its  determination.  He  was  required  to  inform 
me  of  it,  which  he  did.  This,  I  must  confess, 
was  one  of  the  critical  moments  of  my  life. 
How  much  did  it  cost  me  to  do  my  duty !  My 
preceding  engagements,  the  necessity  of  show- 
ing a  due  respect  for  the  goodness  of  the  King, 
and  for  that  of  his  minister,  together  with  the 
desire  of  displaying  how  far  I  was  sensible  of 
both ;  add  to  these  the  advantage  of  being 
made  a  little  more  easy  in  circumstances  in  the 

*  I  know  nothing  of  this  pretended  libeL— Mr  Hum. 
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decline  of  life,  surrounded  as  I  was  by  enemies 
and  evils ;  in  fine,  the  embarrassment  I  was 
under  to  find  a  decent  excuse  for  not  accepting 
a  benefit  already  half  accepted ;  all  these  to- 
gether made  the  necessity  of  that  refusal  very 
difficult  and  cruel :  for  necessary  it  was,  or  I 
should  have  been  one  of  the  meanest  and 
basest  of  mankind  to  have  voluntarily  laid  my- 
self under  an  obligation  to  a  man  who  had  be- 
trayed me. 

I  did  my  duty,  though  not  without  reluc- 
tance. I  wrote  immediately  to  General  Con- 
way, and  in  the  most  civil  and  respectful  man- 
ner possible,  without  giving  an  absolute  refusal, 
excusing  myself  from  accepting  the  pension 
for  the  present. 

Now,  Mr  Hume  had  been  the  only  negoci^ 
ator  of  this  affair,  nay  the  only  person  who  had 
spoke  of  it.  Yet  I  not  only  did  not  give  him 
aby  answer,  though  it  was  he  who  wrote  to  me 
on  the  subject,  but  did  not  even  so  much  as 
mention  him  in  my  letter  to  General  Conway. 
This  was  the  third  slap  of  the  face  I  gave  my 
patron,  which  if  he  does  not  feel,  it  is  certainly 
his  own  fault,  he  can  feel  nothing. 

My  letter  was  not  clear,  nor  could  it  be  so 
to  General  Conway,  who  did  not  know  the  mo- 
tives of  my  refusal ;  but  it  was  very  plain  to 
Mr  Hume,  who  knew  them  but  too  well.  He 
pretended  nevertheless  to  be  deceived  as  well 
with  regard  to  the  cause  of  my  discontent,  aa 
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to  that  of  my  declining  the  pension ;  and,  in 
a  letter  he  wrote  me  on  the  occasion,  gave  me 
to  understand  that  the  King's  goodness  might 
be  continued  towards  me,  if  I  should  recon- 
sider the  affair  of  the  pension.  In  a  word ,  he 
seemed  determined,  at  all  events,  to  remain  still 
my  patron,  in  spite  of  my  teeth.  You  will  i- 
magine,  Sir,  he  did  not  expect  my  answer ;  and 
he  had  none.  Much  about  this  time,  for  I  do 
not  know  exactly  the  date,  nor  is  such  preci- 
sion necessary,  appeared  a  letter,  from  Mr  de 
Voltaire  to  me,  with  an  English  translation, 
which  still  improved  on  the  original.  The  noble 
object  of  this  ingenious  performance,  was  to 
draw  on  me  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
people,  among  whom  I  was  come  to  reside.  I 
made  not  the  least  doubt  that  my  dear  patron 
was  one  of  the  instruments  of  its  publication  ; 
particularly  when  I  saw  that  the  writer,  in  en- 
deavdhring  to  alienate  from  me  those  who  might 
render  my  life  agreeable,  had  omitted  the  name 
of  him  who  brought  me  over.  He  doubtless 
knew  that  it  was  superfluous,  and  that  with  re- 
gard to  him,  nothing  more  was  necessary  to  be 
said.  The  omission  of  his  name,  so  impoliticly 
forgot  in  this  letter,  recalled  to  my  mind  what 
Tacitus  says  of  the  picture  of  Brutus,  omitted 
in  a  funeral  solemnity,  viz.  that  every  body 
took  notice  of  it,  particularly  because  it  was 
not  there. 

Mr  Hume  was  not  mentioned;  but  he  lives 
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and  converses  with  people  tliat  are  mentioned. 
It  is  well  known  his  friends  are  all  my  ene- 
mies ;  there  are  abroad  such  people  asTronchin, 
d'Alembert,  and  Voltaire  j*  but  it  i^  much  worse 
in  London ;  for  here  I  have  no  enemies  but  what 
are  his  friends.  Eor  why,  indeed,  should  I  have 
any  other  ?  Why  should  I  have  even  them  ?  f 
What  have  I  done  to  Lord  Littleton,  f  whom  I 
don't  even  know  ?  What  have  I  done  to  Mr 
Walpole,  whom  I  know  full  as  httle  ?  What 
do  they  know  of  me,  except  that  I  am  unhap- 
py, and  a  friend  to  their  friend  Hume  ?  What 
can  he  have  said  to  them,  for  it  is  only  through 


*  I  iwre  never  been  so  happy  as  to  meet  with  Mr  de  Voltaire ;  he  on- 
ly did  me  the  honour  to  write  me  a  letter  about  three  years  ago.  As  to 
Mr  Tronchin,  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life,  nor  ever  had  any  correspon- 
dence with  him.  Of  Mr  d*  Alembert's  friendship,  indeed,  I  am  proud  to 
make  a  boast*— Mr  Hume. 

f  Why  indeed  ?  except  that  sensible  people  in  England  are  averse  to 
affectation  and  quackery.  Those  who  see  and  despise  these  most  in  Mr 
Rousseau,  are  not,  however,  his  enemiets  perhaps,  if  he  could  Im  brought 
to  think  so,  they  are  his  best  and  truest  friends.— ^iig/isA  Traiuiator. 

\  Mr  Rousseau,  seeing  the  letter  addressed  to  him  in  the  name  of  Vol- 
taire advertised  in  the  public  papers,  wrote  to  Mr  Davenport,  who  was 
then  in  London,  to  desire  he  would  bring  it  him.  I  told  Mr  Davenport 
tibat  the  printed  copy  was  very  faulty,  but  that  I  would  ask  of  Lord  Lit- 
tleton a  manuscript  copy,  which  was  correct  This  is  sufficient  to  make 
Mr  Roqsseau  conclude  that  Lord  Littleton  is  his  mortal  enemy,  and  my 
intimate  friend ;  and  that  we  are  in  a  conspiracy  against  him.  He  ought 
rather  to  have  concluded,  that  the  printed  copy  could  not  come  from  me. 
—Mr  HuMX. 

The  piece  above  mentioned  was  shown  to  the  Translator  before  its 
publication,  and  many  absurd  liberties  taken  with  the  original  pointed  out 
and  censured.  At  which  time  there  did  not  appear,  from  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  it,  that  Mr  Hume  could  have  the  least  hand  in,  or  could  have 
known  any  thing  of  the  edition«-»£itg/t«A  Translator, 
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him  they  know  any  thing  of  me  ?  I  can  very 
well  imagine,  that,  considering  the  part  he  has 
to  play,  he  does  not  unmask  himself  to  every 
body ;  for  then  he  would  be  disguised  to  no- 
body. I  can  very  well  imagine  that  he  does 
not  speak  of  me  to  General  Conway  and  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  as  he  does  in  his  private 
conversations  with  Mr  Walpole,  and  his  secret 
correspondence  with  Mr  d'Alembert.  But  let 
any  one  discover  the  clue  that  hath  been  un- 
ravelled since  my  arrival  in  London,  and  it  will 
easily  be  seen  whether  Mr  Hume  does  not  hold 
the  principal  thread. 

At  length  the  moment  arrived  in  which  it 
was  thought  proper  to  strike  the  great  blow, 
the  eftect  of  which  was  prepared  for  by  a  fresh 
satirical  piece  put  in  the  papers.  *  Had  there 
remained  in  me  the  least  doubt,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  harboured  it  after  per- 
using this  piece,  as  it  contained  facts  unknown 
to  any  body  but  Mr  Hume ;  exaggerated,  it  is 
true,  in  order  to  render  them  odious  to  the 
public. 

It  is  said  in  this  paper  that  my  door  was 
opened  to  the  rich,  and  shut  to  the  poor. 

*  I  have  nerer  leen  this  piece,  neither  before  nor  after  its  publicatioii ; 
nor  has  it  come  to  the  knowledge  of  any  body  to  whom  I  have  spoken  of 
it— Mr  Hums. 

Tlie  trantiaioTt  who  has  been  attentiye  to  every  thing  dial  has  come 
oat  from,  or  about  Mr  Rousseau,  knows  also  nothing  of  this  piece.  Why 
did  not  Mr  Rousseau  mention  particularly  in  what  paper,  and  when  it 
iqppeared  ?«-i7iv2isA  TrantltUor, 
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Pray,  who  knows  when  my  door  was  open  or 
shut,  except  Mr  Hume,  with  whom  I  lived, 
and  by  whom  every  body  was  introduced  that 
I  saw?  I  will  except  one  great  personage, 
whom  I  gladly  received  without  knowing  him, 
and  whom  I  should  still  have  more  gladly  re- 
ceived if  I  had  known  him.  It  was  Mr  Hume 
who  told  me  his  name  when  he  was  gone ;  on 
which  information,  I  was  really  chagrined,  that, 
as  he  deigned  to  mount  up  two  pair  of  stairs, 
he  was  not  received  in  the  first  floor.  As  to 
the  poor,  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  mat- 
ter. I  was  constantly  desirous  of  seeing  less 
company  ;  but  as  I  was  unwilling  to  displease 
any  one,  I  suffered  myself  to  be  directed  in  this 
afikir  altogether  by  Mr  Hume,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  receive  every  body  he  introduced  as  well 
as  I  could,  without  distinction,  whether  rich  or 
poor.  It  is  said  in  the  same  piece  that  I  re- 
t^ived  my  relations  very  coldly,  not  to  ^  any 
Mng  worse.  This  general  charge  relates  to  my 
having  once  received,  with  some  indifference, 
the  only  relation  I  have,  out  of  Geneva,  and 
that  in  the  presence  of  Mr  Hume.  *  It  must 
necessarily  be  either  Mr  Hume  or  this  relation 
who  furnished  that  piece  of  intelligence.  Now, 
my  cousin,  whom  I  have  always  known  for  a 
friendly  relation  and  a  worthy  man,  is  incapa- 

*  I  was  not  present  when  Mr  Rousseau  received  his  cousin.  I  only 
just  saw  them  afterwards  together  for  about  a  minute  on  the  terrace  in 
Buckingham  Street.— Mr  Hume. 


c  covnovzsLsr  between 

blc  of  furnbhing  materials  for  public  satiies 
against  me.  Add  to  this,  that  his  situaticm  ia 
life  confining  him  to  the  conversation  of  per- 
sons in  trade,  he  has  no  connecticm  wi^i  men 
of  letters  or  paragraph  writers,  and  still  less 
with  satirists  and  libellers ;  so  that  the  article 
could  not  come  from  him.  At  the  worst,  caa 
I  help  imagining  that  Mr  Hume  must  have  en- 
deavoured to  take  advantage  of  what  he  said, 
and  construed  it  in  favour  of  his  own  purpose? 
It  is  not  improper  to  add,  that,  after  my  rup- 
ture with  Mr  Hume,  I  wrote  an  account  of  it 
to  my  cousin. 

In  fine,  it  is  said  in  the  same  paper  that  I  am 
apt  to  change  my  friends.  No  great  subtlety 
b  necessary  to  comprehend  what  this  reflection 
is  preparative  to. 

But  let  us  distinguish  facts.  I  have  preserv- 
ed some  very  valuable  and  solid  friends  for 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years.  I  ha\e  others 
whose  friendship  is  of  a  later  date,  but  no  less 
valuable,  and  which,  if  I  live,  I  may  preserve 
still  longer.  I  have  not  found,  indeed,  the 
same  security  in  general  among  those  friend- 
ships I  have  made  with  men  of  letters.  I  have 
for  this  reason  sometimes  changed  them,  and 
shall  always  change  them  when  they  appear 
suspicious ;  for  I  am  dcteimined  never  to  have 
friends  by  way  of  ceremony ;  I  have  them  only 
with  a  view  to  show  them  my  afiection. 

If  ever  I  was  fully  and  clearly  convinced  of 
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any  thing,  I  am  so  convinced  that  Mr  Hume 
furnished  the  materials  for  the  ahove  paper. 

But  what  is  still  more,  I  have  not  only  that 
ahsolute  conviction,  but  it  is  very  clear  to  me 
that  Mr  Hume  intended  I  should:  For  how 
can  it  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  his  subtlety 
should  be  so  imprudent  as  to  expose  himself 
thus,  if  he  had  not  intended  it  ?  What  was  his 
design  in  it  ?  Nothing  is  more  clear  than  this. 
It  was  to  raise  my  resentment  to  the  highest 
pitch,  that  he  might  strike  the  blow  he  was 
preparing  to  give  me  with  greater  eclat.  He 
knew  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  put  me 
in  a  passion,  and  I  should  be  guilty  of  a  num- 
ber of  absurdities.  We  are  now  arrived  at  the 
critical  moment  which  is  to  show  whether  he 
reasoned  well  or  ill. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  all  the  presence  of 
mind,  all  the  phlegm  and  resolution  of  Mr 
Hume,  to  be  able  to  take  the  part  he  hath  ta- 
ken, after  all  that  has  passed  between  us.  In 
the  embarrassment  I  was  under  in  writing  to 
General  Oonway,  I  could  make  use  only  of  ob- 
scure expressions,  to  which  Mr  Hume,  in  qua- 
lity of  my  friend,  gave  what  interpretation  he 
pleased.  Supposing,  therefore,  for  he  knew  very 
well  to  the  contrary,  that  it  was  the  circumstance 
of  secrecy  which  gave  me  uneasiness,  he  obtained 
the  promise  of  the  General  to  endeavour  to  re- 
move it ;  but  before  any  thing  was  done,  it  was 
preiwously  necessary  to  know  whether  I  would 
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accept  of  the  pension  without  that  condition, 
in  order  not  to  expose  his  Majesty  to  a  second 
refusal. 

This  was  the  decisive  moment,  the  end  and, 
object  of  all  his  labours.  An  answer  was  re- 
quired :  he  would  have  it.  To  prevent  effec- 
tually indeed  my  neglect  of  it,  he  sent  to  Mr 
Davenport  a  duplicate  of  his  letter  to  me; 
and,  not  content  with  this  precaution,  wrote 
me  word,  in  another  billet,  tliat  he  could  not 
possibly  stay  any  longer  in  London  to  serve 
me.  I  was  giddy  with  amazement  on  reading 
this  note.  Never  in  my  life  did  I  meet  with 
any  thing  so  unaccountable. 

At  length  he  obtained  from  me  the  so  much 
desired  answer,  and  began  presently  to  triumph. 
In  writing  to  Mr  Davenport,  he  treated  me  as 
a  monster  of  brutality  and  ingratitude.  But 
he  wanted  to  do  still  more.  He  thinks  his 
measures  well  taken;  no  proof  can  be  made 
to  appear  against  him.  He  demands  an  ex- 
planation :  he  shall  have  it,  and  here  it  is. 

That  last  stroke  was  a  masterpiece.  He  him- 
self proves  every  thing,  and  that  beyond  re- 

I  will  suppose,  though  by  way  of  impossibi- 
lity, that  my  complaints  against  Mr  Hume  ne- 
ver reached  his  ears ;  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
them ;  but  was  as  perfectly  ignorant  as  if  he 
had  held  no  cabal  with  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  them,  but  had  resided  all  the 
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while  in  China.  *  Yet  the  behaviour  passing 
directly  between  us;  the  last  striking  words 
which  I  said  to  him  in  London ;  the  letter  which 
followed  replete  with  fears  and  anxiety;  my 
persevering  silence  still  more  expressive  than 
words ;  my  public  and  bitter  complaints  with 
regard  to  the  letter  of  Mr  d*  Alembert ;  my  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  did  not  write 
to  me,  in  answer  to  that  which  Mr  Hiune  wrote 
to  me  himself,  and  in  which  I  did  not  mention 
him ;  and  in  fine  my  refusal,  without  deigning 
to  address  myself  to  him,  to  acquiesce  in  an  af- 
fair which  he  had  managed  in  my  favour,  with 
my  own  privity,  and  without  any  opposition  on 
my  part ;  all  this  must  have  spoken  in  a  very 
forcible  manner,  I  will  not  say  to  any  per- 
son of  the  least  sensibility,  but  to  every  man  of 
common  sense. 

Strange  that,  after  I  had  ceased  to  correspond 

with  him  for  three  months,  when  I  had  made 
no  answer  to  any  one  of  his  letters,  however 

important  the  subject  of  it,  surrounded  with 
both  public  and  private  marks  of  that  afflic- 
tion which  his  infidelity  gave  me ;  a  man  of  so 
enlightened  an  understanding,  of  so  penetrating 
a  genius  by  nature,  and  so  dull  by  design, 
should  see  nothing,  hear  nothing,  feel  nothing. 


*  Hotr  was  h  poaible  forme  to  gatm  at  fucfa  cliiiiicrical  nupidofif  ? 
Mr  Dfgnpoft,  the  only  penon  of  my  ■fgniintmre  who  then  mw  M' 
BoammUf  mmam  me  diat  be  ww  pcrfbctly  ignoraot  of  than  hhiwrlf.— 
KrHui 
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be  moved  at  nothing ;  but,  without  one  word 
of  complaint,  justification,  or  explanation,  con- 
tinue to  give  me  the  most  pressing  marks  of  his 
good  will  to  serve  me,  in  spite  of  myself  ?  He 
wrote  to  me  afiectionately,  that  he  could  not 
stay  any  longer  in  London  to  do  me  service,  as 
if  we  had  agreed  that  he  should  stay  there  for 
that  purpose  !  This  blindness,  this  insensibili- 
ty, this  perseverance,  are  not  in  nature ;  they 
must  be  accounted  for,  therefore,  from  other 
motives.  Let  us  set  this  behaviour  in  a  still 
clearer  light  j  for  this  is  the  decisive  point. 

Mr  Hume  must  necessarily  have  acted  in  this 
affair,  either  as  one  of  the  first  or  last  of  man- 
kind. There  is  no  medium.  It  remains  to  de- 
termine which  of  the  two  it  hath  been. 

Could  Mr  Hume,  after  so  many  instances  of 
disdain  on  my  part,  have  still  the  astonishing 
generosity  as  to  persevere  sincerely  to  serve 
me  ?  He  knew  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  ac- 
cept his  good  offices,  so  long  as  I  entertain- 
ed for  him  such  sentiments  as  I  had  conceived. 
He  had  himself  avoided  an  explanation.  So 
that  to  serve  me  without  justifying  himself, 
would  have  been  to  render  his  services  useless ; 
this  therefore  was  no  generosity.  If  he  sup- 
posed that  in  such  circumstances  I  should  have 
accepted  his  services,  he  must  have  supposed 
me  to  have  been  an  infamous  scoimdrel.  It 
was  then  in  behalf*  of  a  man  whom  he  supposed 
to  be  a  scoundrel,  that  he  so  warmly  solicited  a 
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pension  from  his  Majesty.    Can  any  thing  be 
supposed  more  extravagant  ? 

But  let  it  be  supposed  that  Mr  Hiune,  con- 
stantly pursuing  his  plan,  should  only  have  said 
to  himself,  This  is  the  moment  for  its  execu- 
tion ;  for,  by  pressing  Rousseau  to  accept  the 
pension,  he  will  be  reduced  either  to  accept  or 
refuse  it.  If  he  accepts  it,  with  the  proofs  I 
have  in  hand  against  him,  I  shall  be  able  com- 
pletely to  disgrace  him :  if  he  refuses,  after 
having  accepted  it,  he  will  have  no  pretext,  but 
must  give  a  reason  for  such  refusal.  This 
is  what  I  expect ;  if  he  accuses  me,  he  is  ruin- 
ed. 

If,  I  say,  Mr  Hume  reasoned  with  himself  in 
this  manner,  he  did  what  was  consistent  with  his 
plan,  and  in  that  case  very  natural ;  indeed  this 
is  the  only  way  in  which  his  conduct  in  this  af- 
fair can  be  explained,  for  upon  any  other  sup- 
position it  is  inexplicable :  if  this  be  not  de- 
monstrable, nothing  ever  was  so.    The  critical 
situation  to  which  he  had  now  reduced  me,  re- 
recalled  strongly  to  my  mind  the  four  words  I 
mentioned  above ;  and  which  I  heard  him  say 
and  repeat,  at  a  time  when  I  did  not  compre- 
hend their  full  force.    It  was  the  first  night  af« 
ter  our  departure  from  Paris.    We  slept  in  the 
same  chamber,  when,  during  the  night,  I  heard 
him  several  times  cry  out  with  g^at  vehemence, 
in  the  French  language,  Je  tiens  J.  J.  Rousseau. 
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*  I  have  you,  Rousseaa. '    I  know  not  whether 
he  was  awake  or  asleep.  * 

The  expression  was  remarkable,  coming  from 
a  man  who  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
French  language,  to  be  mistaken  with  regard 
to  the  force  or  choice  of  words.  I  took  these 
words,  however,  and  I  could  not  then  take 
them  otherwise  than  in  a  favourable  sense : 
notwithstanding  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  they 
were  spoken,  was  still  less  favourable  than 
the  expression.  It  is  indeed  impossible  fbr  me 
to  give  any  idea  of  it ;  but  it  corresponds  ex- 
actly with  those  terrible  looks  I  have  before 
mentioned.  At  every  repetition  of  them  I  was 
seized  with  a  shuddering,  a  kind  of  horror  I 
could  not  resist,  though  a  moment's  recoUec* 
tion  restored  me,  and  made  me  smile  at  my  ter- 
ror. The  next  day  all  this  was  so  perfectly 
obliterate4,  that  I  did  not  even  think  of  it  dur- 
ing my  stay  in  London,  and  its  neighbourhood. 
It  was  not  till  my  arrival  in  this  place,  that  so 
many  things  have  contributed  to  recall  these 
words  to  my  mind ;  and  indeed  recall  them  every 
moment. 

These  words,  the  tone  of  which  dwells  on 
my  heart,  as  if  I  had  but  just  heard  them ; 


*  I  cannot  answer  for  erery  thing  I  may  lay  in  my  sleep,  and  much 
less  am  I  conscious  whether  or  not  I  dream  in  French.  But  pray,  as  Mr 
Rousseau  did  not  know  whether  I  was  asleep  or  awake  when  I  pro- 
nounced those  terrible  words,  with  such  a  tanible  roice,  how  is  he  cer- 
tain that  he  himiclf  was  wdl  awake  when  he  heard  them  ?— Mr  Hums. 
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those  long  and  fata^  looks  so  frequently  cast  a^ 
que ;  ti|^  p^ttiiig  ^e  on  the  back,  with  the  re- 
p^tioa  of  O,  mjf  dear  Sir^  in  answer  to  my  sus:^. 
picions  pf  his  beii\g  a  traitor :  all  this  affects;  ipe 
to  such  a  degree,  after  what  preceded,  thi^t 
fhi^  xecollectipn,  had  I  no  other,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  apy  reconciliation  or  retui;n 
of  confidence  bjetween  us ;  not  a  night  indeed 
pass^  over  my  head,  but  I  think  I  hear,  Bous* 
sfiou^  I  have  yoa^  ring  in  my  ^a,rs  sm  if  h^  ha4 
just  pronounced  them. 

Yes,  Mr  Hume,  I  know  you  haoe  me ;,  but 
that  only  by  mere  e::i^temals :  you  hi^ve  me  in 
the  public  opinion  and  judgment  of  mankind. 
Ton  have  my  reputation,  and  perhaps  my  se^ 
purity,  to  do  with  as  you  will.  The  general 
prepossession  is  in  your  favour ;  it  will  be  very 
easy  for  you  to  make  me  pass  for  the  monster 
you  have  begun  to  represent  me ;  and  I  already 
see  the  barbarous  exultation  of  my  implacable 
enemies.  The  public  will  no  longer  spajpe  me^ 
Without  any  fkrther  examination,  every  bod}; 
is  on  the  side  of  those  who  have  conferred  fa« 
vours ;  because  each  is  desirous  to  attract  the 
same  good  offices,  by  displaying  a  sensibility  of 
the  obligation.  I  foi*e^ee  readily  the  conse- 
quences of  all  this,  particularly  in  the  country 
to  which  you  have  conducted  me ;  and  where, 
being  without  friends,  and  an  utter  stranger  to 
every  body,  I  lie  almost  entirely  at  your  mercy. 
The  sensible  part  of  mankindy  however,  wil| 

VOL.  I.  I 
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comprehend  that  I  must  be  so  far  from  seeking 
this  afiair,  that  nothing  more  disagreeable  or 
terrible  could  possibly  have  happened  to  me  in 
my  present  situation.  They  will  perceive  that 
nothing  but  my  invincible  aversion  to  all  kind 
of  fiibehood,  and  the  possibility  of  my  professing 
a  repaid  for  a  person  who  had  forfeited  it,  could 
have  prevented  my  dissimulation,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  on  so  many  accounts  my  interest* 
But  the  sensible  part  of  mankind  are  few; 
nor  do  they  make  the  greatest  noise  in  the 
world* 

Yes,  Mr  Hume,  you  haoe  me  by  all  the  ties  of 
this  life ;  but  you  have  no  power  over  my  pro- 
bity or  my  fortitude,  which,  being  independent 
either  of  you  or  of  mankind,  I  will  preserve  iii 
spite  of  you.  Think  not  to  frighten  me  with 
the  fortune  that  awaits  me.  I  know  the  opini- 
ons of  mankind  ;  I  am  accustomed  to  their  in- 
justice, and  have  learned  to  care  little  about  it. 
If  you  have  taken  your  resolution,  as  I  have 
reason  to  believe  you  have,  be  asdvu*ed  mine  is 
taken  also.  I  am  feeble  indeed  in  body,  but 
never  possessed  greater  strength  of  mind. 

Mankind  may  say  and  do  what  they  will,  it  is 
of  little  consequence  to  me.  What  is  of  con- 
sequence, however,  is,  that  I  should  end  as  I 
have  begun ;  that  I  should  continue  to  preserve 
my  ingenODusness  and  integrity'  to  the  end, 
whatever  may  happen ;  ftnd  that  I  should  have 
no  cause  to  reproach  myself  either  with  mean* 
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ness  in  adversity,  or  insolence  in  prosperity.* 
Whatever  disgrace  attends,  or  misfortune 
threatens  me,  I  am  ready  to  meet  them.  Though 
I  am  to  be  pitied,  I  am  much  less  so  than  you^ 
and  all  the  revenge  I  shall  take  on  you  is,  i& 
leave  you  the  tormenting  consciousness  of  be- 
ing obliged,  in  spite  of  yourself,  to  have  a  re- 
spect for  the  unfortunate  person  you  have  op- 
pressed. 

In  closing  this  letter,  I  am  surprised  at  my 
having  been  able  to  write  it.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  die  with  grief,  every  line  was  suiEcient 
to  kill  me  with  sorrow.  Every  circumstance 
of  the  affair  is  equally  incomprehensible.  Such 
conduct  as  yours  hath  been,  is  not  in  nature  : 
it  is  contradictory  to  itself,  and  yet  it  is  demon- 
strable to  me  that  it  has  been  such  as  I  con- 
ceive. On  each  side  of  me  there  is  a  bottom- 
less abyss !  and  I  am  lost  in  one  or  the  other. 

If  you  are  guilty,  I  am  the  most  unfortunate 
of  mankind ;  if  you  are  innocent,  I  am  the 
most  culpable.  *  You  even  make  me  desire  to 
be  that  contemptible  object.  Yes,  the  situa- 
tion to  which  you  see  me  reduced,  prostrate  at 
your  feet,  crying  out  for  mercy,  and  doing  every 
thing  to  obtain  it ;  publishing  aloud  my  own  un- 
worthiness,  and  paying  the  most  explicit  ho- 
mage*to  your  virtues,  would  be  a  state  of  joy 

*  And  does  it  depend  oa  Bnif,  after  all  Mr  R*f  positiTe  oonnctkni, 
and  absolute  demonstrations?— ^n^iiA  Trwulaiar. 

i3 
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and  cordial  effusion,  after  the  grievous  state  of 
restraint  and  mortification  into  which  you  have 
plunged  me.  I  have  but  a  word  more  to  say. 
Xf  you  are  guilty,  write  to  me  no  more ;  it 
would  be  superfluous,  for  certainly  you  could 
not  deceive  me.  If  you  are  innocent^  justify 
yourself.  I  know  my  duty ;  I  love,  and  shall 
always  love  it,  however  diflicult  and  severe. 
There  is  no  state  of  abjection  that  a  heart,  not 
formed  for  it,  may  not  recover  from.  Once  a- 
gain,  I  say,  if  you  are  innocent,  deign  to  justi* 
fy  yourself;  if  you  are  not,  adieu  for  ever. 

J.  J«  ^. 

I  hesitated  some  time  whether  I  should 
make  any  reply  to  this  strange  memorial.  At 
length  I  determined  to  write  Mr  Rousseau  the 
following  letter. 


MR  HUME  TO  MR  ROUSSEAy. 

Lide-^ireet,  Lekeiter-Jklds,  July  22^  1766. 
SIR, 

I  SHALL  only  answer  one  article  of  your 
long  letter :  it  is  that  which  regards  the  con- 
versation between  us  the  evening  before  your 
departure.  Mr  Davenport  had  imagined  a 
good  natured  artifice,  to  make  you  believe  that 
a  retour  chaise  had  offered  for  Wooton ;  and  I 
believe  he  made  an  advertisement  be  put  in  the 
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papers,  in  order  the  better  to  deceive  you.  His 
purpose  was  only  to  save  you  some  expenses  in 
the  journey,  which  I  thought  a  laudable  pro- 
ject ;  though  I  had  no  hand  either  in  contriv- 
ing or  conducting  it.  You  entertained,  how- 
ever, suspicions  of  his  design,  while  we  were 
sitting  alone  by  my  fire-side  ;  and  you  reproach- 
ed me  with  concurring  in  iU  I  endeavoured  to 
pacify  you,  and  to  divert  the  discourse ;  but  to 
BO  purpose.  You  sat  sullen,  and  was  either  si- 
lent, or  made  me  very  peevish  answers.  At 
last  you  rose  up,  and  took  a  turn  or  two  about 
the  room ;  when  all  of  a  sudden,  and  to  my 
great  surprise,  you  clapped  yourself  on  my 
knee,  threw  your  arms  about  my  neck,  kissed 
me  with  seeming  ardour,  and  bedewed  my  hce 
with  tears.  You  exclaimed,  *  My  dear  friend, 
can  you  ever  pardon  this  folly !  After  all  the 
pains  you  have  taken  to  serve  me,  after  the 
numberless  instances  of  friendship  you  have 
given  me,  here  I  reward  you  with  this  ill 
humour  and  suUenness.  But  your  forgiveness 
of  me  will  be  a  new  instance  of  your  friend- 
ship ;  and  I  hope  you  will  find  at  bottom,  that 
my  heart  is  not  unworthy  of  it. ' 

I  was  very  much  afiected,  I  own ;  and  I  be- 
lieve, there  passed  a  very  tender  scene  between 
us.  You  added,  by  way  of  compliment,  that 
though  I  had  many  better  titles  to  recom- 
mend me  to  posterity,  yet  perhaps  my  uncom- 
mon attachment  and  friendship  to  a  poor  un- 
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happy  persecuted  man,  would  not  altogether 
be  overlooked. 

This  incident,  Sir,  was  somewhat  remark- 
able ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  either  you  or  I 
could  so  soon  have  forgot  it.  But  you  have 
had  the  assurance  to  tell  me  the  story  twice  in 
a  manner  so  different,  or  rather  so  opposite,  that 
when  I  persist,  as  I  do,  in  this  account,  it  ne- 
cessarily follows,  that  either  you  or  I  am  a  liar. 
You  imagine,  perhaps,  that  because  the  inci- 
dent passed  privately  without  a  witness,  the 
question  will  lie  between  the  credibility  of  your 
assertion  and  of  mine.  But  you  shall  not  have 
this  advantage  or  disadvantage,  whichever 
you  are  pleased  to  term  it.  I  shall  produce  a- 
gainst  you  other  proofs,  which  will  put  the  mat- 
ter beyond  controversy. 

First,  You  are  not  aware,  that  I  have  a  let- 
ter under  yoiu*  hand,  which  is  totally  irrecon- 
cilable with  your  account,  and  confirms  mine.* 

Secondly,  I  told  the  story  the  next  day,  or 
the  day  after,  to  Mr  Davenport,  with  a  friend- 
ly view  of  preventing  any  such  good  natured 
artifices  for  the  future.  He  surely  remembers 
it. 

Thirdly,  As  I  thought  the  story  much  to 
your  honour,  I  told  it  to  several  of  my  friends 

•  Th«t  of  th«  8ed  of  March,  which  k  enttiely  coidudf  and  proret 
.    that  Mr  Rouneau  had  ncTer,  till  that  moment,  entertained,  or  at  Icast^ 
discovered  the  analleat  tiitpicion  against  me.    There  is  also  in  the  same 
letter»  »  peevish  passage  about  the  hire  of  a  fhaise.^»Mr  Humb. 
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here.  I  even  wrote  it  to  Mde.  de  Boufflers  at 
Paris*  '  I  believe  no  one  will  imagine,  that  I  was 
preparing  beforehand  an  apology,  in  case  of  a 
rupture  with  you  ;  which,'of  all  human  events, 
I  should  then  have  thought  the  most  incredible, 
especially  as  we  were  sepq.rated  almost  for  ever, 
and  I  still  continued  to  render  you  the  most  es- 
sential services. 

Eourthly,  The  story,  as  I  tell  it,  is  consistent 
and  rational :  there  is  not  common  sense  in  your 
account.  What !  because  sometimes,  when  ab- 
sent in  thought,  I  have  a  fixed  look  or  stare, 
you  suspect  me  to  be  a  traitor,  and  you  have 
the  assurance  to  tell  me  of  such  black  and  ridi- 
culous suspicions  !  Are  not  most  studious  men 
(ai)4.ni^ny  of  them  more  than  I)  subject  to  such 
reveries  or  fits  of  absence,  without  being  ex- 
posed to  such  suspicions  ?  You  do  not  even 
pretend  that,  before  you  left  London,  you  had 
any  other  solid  grounds  of  suspicion  against 
me, 

I  shall  enter  into  no  detail  with  regard  to 
your  letter :  the  other  articles  of  it  are  as  much 
without  foundation  as  you  yourself  know  this 
to  be.  I  shall  only  add,^  in  general,  that  I  fen^ 
joyed  about  a  month  ago  an  uncommon  plea- 
sure, when  I  reflected,  that  through  many  diffi- 
culties, and  by  most  assiduous  care  and  pains, 
I  had,  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations, 
provided  for  your  repose,  honour  and  fprtuqe, 
J8ut  I  soon  felt  a  very  sensible  uneasiness  wh^a 
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I  found  that  you  had  wantonly  and  voluntarily 
thrown  away  all  these  advantages,  and  was  be- 
"came  the  declared  enemy  of  your  repose,  for- 
tune, and  honour :  I  cannot  be  surprised  after 
this  that  you  are  my  enemy.  Adieu,  and  fdr 
ever.    I  am.  Sir,  yours,  • 

To  all  these  papers,  I  need  only  subjoin  the 
following  letter  of  Mr  Walpole  to  me,  which 
{Npoves  how  ignorant  snd  innbcent  I  am  of  the 
whole  matter  of  the.Eong  of  Prussia's  letten, 


MR  WALPOLE  TO  MR  HUME. 

Arlington  Street^  Jviy  26<A,  1766. 

I  CANNOT  be  precise  as  to  the  time  of  my 
writing  the  King  of  Prussia's  letter,  but  I  do 
assure  you,  with  the  utmost  truth,  that  it  was 
several  days  before  you  left  Paris,  and  before 
Kousseau's  arrival  there,  of  which  I  can  give 
you  a  strong  proof;  for  I  not  only  suppressed 
the  letter  while  you  staid  there,  out  of  delicacy 
to  you,  but  it  was  the  reason  why,  out  of  deli- 
cacy to  myself,  I  did  not  go  to  see  him,  as  you 
often  proposed  to  me ;  thinking  it  wrong  to  go 
and  make  a  cordial  visit  to  a  man,  with  a  let^ 
ter  in  my  pocket  to  laugh  at  him.  You  are  at 
full  liberty,  dear  Sir,  to  make  use  of  what  I 
say  in  your  justification,  either  to  Rousseau  or 
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Bay  body  else«  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have 
you  bhmed  on  my  account :  I  have  a  hearty 
contempt  of  Rousseau,  and  am  perfectly  indif* 
ferent  what  any  body  thinks  of  the  matter.  If 
there  is  any  fault,  which  I  am  far  from  think* 
ihg,  let  it  lie  on  me.  No  parts  can  hinder  my 
hiilghing  at  their  possessor,  if  he  is  a  mountain 
bank.  If  he  has  a  bad  and  most  ungrateful 
helort,  as  Rousseau  has  shown  in  .your  case,  in« 
td  ^e  bargain,  he  will  have  my  scorn  likewise^ 
fis  he  will  of  all  good  and  sensible  men.  You 
ntay  trust  your  sentence  to  such,  who  are  as  re^ 
ispectable  judges  as  any  that  have  pored  over 
te^  thousmd  more  volumes. 

Yours  most  sincerely^ 

H.  W. 

Thus  I  have  given  a  ntorative,  as  concise  as 
possible,  of  this  extraordinary  affair,  which  I 
ttnH  told  has  very  much  attracted  the  attention 
"ci  the  public,  BXkd  which  contains  more  unex- 
pected incidents  than  any  other  in  which  I  was 
ever  engaged.  The  persons  to  whom  I  have 
^shown  the  original  pi^rs  which  authenticate 
the  whole,  have  differed  very  much  in  their 
'Opinion,  as  well  of  the  use  I  ought  to  make  of 
them  as  of  Mr  Rousseau's  present  sentiments 
and  ^ate  of  tnind.  Some  of  them  have  main- 
tained that  he  is  altogether  insincere  in  his 
quairrel  with  me,  and  his  opinion  of  my  guik, 
^fiid  that  the  whole  proceeds  ^k6m  thatexces^ 
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sive  pride  which  forms  the  basis  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  which  leads  him  both  to  seek  the  eclat 
of  refusing  the  King  of  England's  bounty,  and 
to  shake  oft*  the  intolerable  burthen  of  au  obli- 
gation to  me,  by  every  sacrifice  of  honour, 
truth,  and  friendship,  as  well  as  of  interest. 
They  found  their  sentiments  on  the  absurdity 
of  that  first  supposition  on  which  he  grounds 
his  anger,  viz.  that  Mr  Walpole*s  letter,  which 
he  knew  had  been  every  where  dispersed  both 
in  Paris  and  Loudon,  was  given  to  the  press 
by  me ;  and  as  this  supposition  is  contrary  to 
common  sense  on  the  one  hand,  and  not  sup- 
ported even  by  the  pretence  of  the  slightest 
probability  on  the  other,  they  conclude,  that  it 
never  had  any  weight  even  with  the  person 
himself  who  lays  hold  of  it.  They  confirm 
their  sentiments  by  the  number  of  fictions  and 
lies  which  he  employs  to  justify  his  anger ;  fic- 
tions with  regard  to  points  in  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  be  mistaken.  They  also 
remark  his  real  cheerfuhiess  and  gaiety,  amidst 
the  deep  melancholy  with  which  he  pretended 
to  be  oppressed ;  not  to  mention  the  absurd 
reasoning  which  runs  through  the  whole,  and 
on  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  rest 
his  conviction.  And  though  a  very  important 
interest  is  here  abandoned,  yet  money  is  not 
universally  the  chief  object  with  mankind :  va- 
nity weighs  jGEiither  urith  some  men,  particular- 
ly with  this  philosopher ;  and  the  tery  osteQ* 
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iation  of  refusing  a  pension  from  the  King  of 
£ngland-«-an  ostentation  which,  with  regard  to 
other  Princes,  he  has  often  sought — might  be 
of  itself  a  sufficient  motive  for  his  present  con- 
duct. 

There  are  others  of  my  friends  who  regard 
this  whole  affair  in  a  more  compassionate  li^it; 
and  consider  Mr  Rousseau  as  an  object  rather 
of  pity  than  of  anger.  They  suppose  the  same 
domineering  pride  and  ingratitude  to  be  the 
basis  of  his  character ;  but  they  are  also  will- 
ing to  believe  that  his  brain  has  received  a 
sensible  shock,  and  that  his  judgment,  set  a- 
float,  is  carried  to  every  side,  as  it  is  pusl^ed  by 
the  current  of  his  humours  and  of  his  passions. 
The  absurdity  of  his  belief  is  no  proof  of  its 
insincerity.  He  imagines  himself  the  sole  im- 
portant being  in  the  imiverse :  he  fancies  all 
mankind  to  be  in  a  combination  against  him : 
his  greatest  benefactor,  as  hurting  him  most,  is 
the  chief  object  of  his  animosity  :  and  though 
he  supports  all  his  whimsies  by  lies  and  fic- 
tions, this  is  so  frequent  a  case  with  wicked 
men,  who  are  in  that  middle  state  between  so- 
ber reason  and  total  frenzy,  that  it  needs  give 
no  surprise  to  any  body.  .        - 

I  own  that  I  am  much  inclined  to  this  latter 
opinion  ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  question 
whether,  in  any  period  of  his  Ufe,  Mr  Rous- 
seau was  ever  more  in  his  senses  than  he  is  at 
present.    The  former  brilliancy*ljf  his  genius, 
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and  his  great  talents  for  writing,  aire  no  proof 
of  the  contrary.  It  is  an  old  remark,  that  great 
wits  are  near  allied  to  madness ;  and  even  in 
those  frantic  letters  which  he  has  wrote  to  me, 
there  are  evidently  strong  traces  of  his  wonted 
genius  and  eloquence.  He  has  frequently  told 
rae  that  he  was  con^osing  his  memoirs,  ib 
which  justice  should  be  done  to  his  own  cha^ 
racter,  to  that  of  his  friends,  and  to  that  of  his 
enemies ;  and  as  Mr  Davenport  informs  mt^ 
that,  since  his  retreat  into  the  country,  he  bad 
been  much  employed  in  writings  I  have  reason 
to  conclude  that  he  is  at  present  finishing  that 
undertaking.  Nothing  could  be  more  unex«> 
pected  to  me  than  my  passing  so  suddenly 
from  the  class  of  his  friend  to  that  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  but  this  transition  being  made^  I  must 
expect  to  be  treated  accordingly  j  and  I  own 
that  this  reflection  gave  me  some  anxiety.  *  A 
work  of  this  nature,  both  from  the  celebrity  of 
the  person,  and  the  strokes  of  eloquence  intei^ 
spersed,  would  certainly  attract  the  attention 
^f  the  world ;  and  it  might  be  published  either 
after  my  death,  or  after  that  of  the  author.  In 
the  former  case,  there  wo^d  be  nobody  who 
could  tell  the  story,  or  jtistify  my  memory.  In 
*be  latt^  my  apology,  wrote  in  opposition  to 


•  In  hit  letter  of  the  SSd  of  March,  he  flatten  me  indirectly  with  the 
figure  I  am  to  make  ialrii  Memoin.  In  thai  of  the  S5d  it  June,  he 
thfeetonsmc   'llllMhw pi«MMb tto# imidi  1m ii ia taniet^ 
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a  dead  person,  would  lose  a  great  deal  of  its 
Authenticity.  For  this  reason,  I  have  at  pre^ 
sent  collected  the  whole  story  into  one  Narra- 
tive, that  I  may  show  it  to  my  frieuds,  and  at 
any  time  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  what- 
ever use  of  it  they  and  I  should  think  proper. 
I  am,  and  always  have  been,  such  a  lover  of 
peace,  that  nothing  but  necessity,  or  very  for- 
cible reasons,  could  hftve  obliged  me  to  give  it 
tq  the  public. 

*■  Perdidi  beneficiunu  Numquid  qtue  cansecravimus 
perdidisse  no$  dicimus?  Inter  consecrata  beneficium 
fst  s  etiam  si  male  respondit^  bene  coUatum.  Non  est 
itte  gualem  speravimus  ;  simus  nos  quotes  fuimus^  ei  dis^ 
similes.  * 

SxvicA  UE  Bixincns,  ui.  xn.  caf.  99L 
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DBCLARATION  OF  MR  D*ALEMBERT,   RELATING  TO 

MR  WALPOLE'S  LETTER. 

{ Addressed  to  the  French  EdUors.) 

It  is  with  the  greatest  surprise  I  learn,  from 
Mr  Hume,  that  Mr  Rousseau  accuses  me  of 
being  the  author  of  the  ironical  letter  address* 
ed  to  him,  in  the  public  papers,  under  the  name 
of  the  King  of  Prussia.  Every  body  knows, 
both  at  Paris  and  London,  that  such  letter  was 
written  by  Mr  Walpole ;  nor  does  he  disown 
it.  He  acknowledges  only  that  he  was  a  little 
assisted,  in  regard  to  the  style,  by  a  person  he 
does  not  name,  and  whom  perhaps  he  ought  to 
name.  As  to  my  part,  on  whom  the  public 
suspicions  have  fallen  in  this  affair,  I  am  not  at 
all  acquainted  with  Mr  Walpole.  I  don't  even 
believe  I  ever  spoke  to  him  ;  having  only  hap- 
pened to  meet  once  occasionally  on  a  visit.  I 
have  not  only  had  not  the  least  to  do,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion, but  could  mention  above  a  hundred  per- 
sons, among  the  friends  as  well  as  enemies  of 
Mr  Rousseau,  who  have  heard  me  greatly  dis- 
approve of  it ;  because,  as  I  said,  wc  ought 
not  to  ridicule  the  unfortunate,  especially  when 
they  do  us  no  harm.  Besides,  my  respect  for 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  acknowledgments 
I  owe  him,  might,  I  should  have  thought,  have 
persuaded  Mr  Rousseau  that  I  should  not  have 
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taken  such  a  liberty  with  the  name  of  that 
Prince,  though  in  pleasantry. 

To  this  I  shall  add,  that  I  never  was  an  ene- 
my to  Mr  Rousseau,  either  open  or  secret,  as 
he  pretends ;  and  I  defy  him  to  produce  the 
least  proof  of  my  having  endeavoured  to  injure 
him  in  any  shape  whatever.  I  can  prove  to 
the  contrary,  by  the  most  respectable  wit- 
nesses, that  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  ob- 
lige him,  whenever  it  lay  in  my  power. 

As  to  my  pretended  secret  correspondence 
with  Mr  Hume,  it  is  very  certain  that  we  did 
not  begin  to  write  to  each  other  till  about  five 
or  six  months  after  his  departure,  on  occasion 
of  the  quarrel  arisen  between  him  and  Mr 
Rousseau,  and  into  which  the  latter  thought 
proper  unnecessarily  to  introduce  me. 

I  thought  this  declaration  necessary  for  my 
own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and 
in  regard  to  the  situation  of  Mr  Rousseau.  I 
sincerely  lament  his  having  so  little  confidence 
in  the  probity  of  mankind,  and  particularly  in 
that  of  Mr  Hume. 

D'Alembert. 
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Willy  in  the  first  person,  as  I  xoill  xoaUr,  we  will  waU, 
expresses  the  intention  or  resolution  of  the  person,  a- 
long  with  the  future  event :  In  the  second  and  third 
person,  as,  you  mll^  he  will,  they  wiU,  it  expresses  the 
future  action  or  event,  without  comprehending  or  ex- 
cluding the  volition. 

ShaUy  in  the  first  person,  whether  singular  or  plural, 
expressess  the  future  action  or  event,  without  exclud- 
ing or  comprehending  the  intention  or  resolution :  But 
in  the  second  or  third  person,  it  marks  a  necessity,  and 
commonly  a  necessi^  proceeding  from  the  person  who 
speaks  ;  as,  A^  shall  walk,  you  shall  repent  it» 

These  variations  seem  to  have  proceeded  from  a 
politeness  in  the  English,  who,  in  speaking  to  others^ 
or  of  others,  made  use  of  the  term  will,  which  implies 
volition,  even  where  the  event  may  be  the  subject  of 
necessity  and  constraint.  And  in  speaking  of  them- 
selves, made  use  of  the  term  shall,  which  implies  con- 
strunt,  even  though  the  event  may  be  the  object  of 
choice. 

WMd  and  shot^d  are  conjunctive  moods,  subject  to 
the  same  rule ;  only,  we  may  observe,  that  in  a  sen« 
tence,  where  there  is  a  condition  exprest,  and  a  con- 
sequence of  that  condition,  the  former  always  requires 
shotid,  and  the  latter  woi^d,  in  the  second  and  third 
persons ;  as,  if  he  shoiid  faU^  he  xvou^d  break  his  leg, 
&c. 
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These  is  the  plural  of  this :  those  of  thaU  The  for- 
mer, therefore,  expresses  what  is  near :  the  latter,  what 
is  more  remote.  As,  in  these  lines  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham, 

Fbilosophen  and  poets  TBinly  strore, 
In  every  age,  the  lumpish  mass  to  move. 
But  THOSE  were  pedants  if  compared  with  these, 
**  Who  knew  not  only  to  instruct,  but  please." 

Where  a  relative  is  to  follow,  and  the  subject  has 
not  been  mentioned  immediately  before,  those  is  always 
required.  Those  observations  which  he  made*  Those 
kingdoms  which  Alexander  conquered. 

In  the  verbs,  which  end  in  /,  or  te^  we  frequently 
omit  ed  in  the  preterperfect  and  in  the  participle ;  as, 
he  operate^  it  was  cultivate.  Milton  says,  in  thought 
more  elevate ;  but  he  b  the  only  author  who  uses  that 
expression. 

Notice  shou'd  not  be  used  as  a  verb.  Tlie  proper 
phrase  is  take  notice.  Yet  I  find  Lord  Shaftesbury 
uses  noti<^dy  the  participle :  And  unnoticed  is  very 
common. 

Hinder  to  dOf  is  Scotch.  The  English  phrase  is,  hinder 
from  doing.  Yet  Milton  says.  Hindered  not  Satan  to 
pervert  the  mind.     Book  IX. 


scotch.  ENGLISH. 

Confonn  to  Conformable  to 

Rriends  and  acquaintances  FViends  and  acquaintance 

Maltreat  Abuse 

Advert  to  Attend  to 

Proven,  improveo,  approven  Prov'd,  improv*d,  approv'd 

Pled  Pleaded 

Incarcerate  Imprison 
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Tear  to  pieces 

Tear  in  pieces 

Dmnk,  nm 

Drank,  ran 

Freah  weather 

Open  weather 

Tender 

Sickly 

In  the  kmg  ran 

At  long  ran 

Notwithstanding  of  that 

Notwithstanding  that 

Contented  himaelf  to  do 

Contented  himself  with  d<Hng 

*Tls  a  question  if 

'lis  a  question  whether 

I/iscanetion 

CiviHty 

^th  c)i3d  to  a  man 

With  child  by  a  man 

Out  of  hand 

Presently 

Simply  impossible 

Absolutely  impossible 

Apaik 

An  enclosure 

In  time  coming 

In  time  to  come 

Nothing  else 

No  other  thing 

Mmd  it 

Remember  it 

Denuded 

Divested 

Severals 

Several 

Some  better 

Something  better 

Anent 

With  regard  to 

Allenarly 

Solely 

Alongst.      Yet   the   English 

9Kf  both  amid,  amidst,  a* 

Along 

mong,  and  amongst 

Evenly 

Even 

As  I  shall  answer 

I  protest  or  declare 

Canse  him   do  it.      Yet  'tis 

good  English  to  say,  make 

Canse  him  to  do  it 

him  do  it 

Marry  upon 

Marry  to 

Learn 

Teach 

There,  where 

Thither,  whither 

Effectuate.  This  word  in  £i^ 

Eflfect 

Ush  means    to  eiiect  with 

pains  and  difficulty. 
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A  Wright.  Yet  'tit  good  JSn^- 

Ush  to  ny,  a  nrfieelwrigfat 
Defunct 
Evite 

Fart  with  child 
Notour 
To  want  it 

To  be  difficnlted 

Rebnted 

For  ordinary 

Think  shame 

In  fayours  of 

Dubiety 

IVejudge 

Compete 

Heritable 

To  remeed 

Bankier 

Adduce  a  proof 

Snperplua 

For&ulture 

In  no  event 

Common  soldiere 

Big  with  a  man 

Bygone 

Debitor 

Exeemed 

Yesternight 

Big  coat 

A  chimney 

Annualrent 

Tenible  argument 

Amissing 

To  condeecend  upon 
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A  Carpenter 

Deceast 

Avoid 

MiBcaity 

'Notoriooa 

To  be  without  a  thing,  even 

though  it  be  not  deairable 
To  be  puzzled 
Discouraged  by  repubea 
Usually 
Asham'd 
In  &your  of 
Doubtfulness 
Hurt 

Enter  into  competition 
Hereditary 
To  remedy 
Banker 

IVoduce  a  proof 
Surplus 
Forfeiture 
In  no  case 
Private  men 
Great  with  a  man 
Ptot 
Debtor 
Exempted 
Last  night 
Cxreat  coat 
A  grate 
Interest 

Good  argument 
Missing 
To  specify 
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To  diacbarge 

To  eztiiiguish  ui  oUigatit 

To  depone 


To  inquire  u  a  nun 

To  be  angry  at  a  man 

To  tend  an  enand 

To  fomiih  gooda  to  him 

To  open  np 

ITuutfdide,  Strodol,  Su^n, 

Butter  and  bread 
Pepper  and  rin^^ 
P^ter,  pen  and  ink 
-Readilji^ 
Onafludden 
Aa  ever  I  mr 
For  my  ihare 

Rather  chnae  to  buy  as  sell 

Deduce 

ImXI  over  the  window  - 

A  pretty  enough  girl 

'lu  a  week  aince  he  lert  ttiia 

Come  in  to  the  fire 
To  take  off  a  new  coat 

Cut  out  Ilia  hair 
Cry  him 


Too 

To  get  a  atomach 


To  forbid 

To  cancel  an  oUii^tiuu 

To  depoae 

A  preaent 

To  inquire  of  a  man 

To  be  angry  with  a  man 

To  aend  off  an  crbhiI 

To  fumiafa  him  with  gooJt 

To  <^»en,  or  lay  npon 

"nueydida,  Jfferoilotiis.  Sae- 

bmnu 
Bread  and  butter 
Vuwgv  and  pepp>T 
Pen,  ink  and  paper 
ProbaUy 
Of  aandden 

For  my  part 

FaU 

Rather  chuw  to  Xtay  iliau  i^ell 

Deduct 

Look't  out  at  the  n-iiiJuw 

A  pretty  girl  enotipli 

'Tia  a  week  uni-e  he  leli  tlib 

Come  near  the  Grt- 

To  make  up  a  nciv  suit 

Alwaya 

Cut  off  hia  hair 

CaUhiro 

To  dun,  to  aitk  [iftyiiifiit 

To  get  an  appeiiie 

VacMion 


TREATISE 
OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 

BEING  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

EXPERIMENTAL  METHOD  OF 

REASONING  INTO 

MORAL  SUBJECTS- 


rara  temporum  fblicita8,    ubl  sbntire,    quie  velis ; 

£t  quje  sentias,  dicerb  licet. 

Tacitus. 


BOOK  I. 


OF  THE  UNDERSTANDING. 


ADVER  TISEMENT. 

My  design  in  the  present  Work  is  sufficiently  explained 
in  the  Introduction.  The  reader  must  only  observe,  that 
all  the  subjects  I  have  there  planned  out  to  ny self  are  not 
treated  in  these  two  volumes.  The  subjects  of  the  Under' 
standing  and  Passions  make  a  complete  chain  ofreason^ 
ing  by  themselves  ;  and  I  was  willing  to  take  advantage 
of  this  natural  division,  in  order  to  try  the  taste  of  the 
Public.  If  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  success, 
I  shall  pwceed  to  the  examination  of  Morals,  Politics, 
and  Criticism,  which  will  complete  this  Treatise  of  Hu' 
man  Nature.  The  approbation  of  the  Public  I  consider 
as  the  greatest  reward  of  my  labours ;  but  am  determined 
to  regard  its  Judgment,  whatever  it  be,  as  my  best  in^ 
struction. 


Introduction. 


Nothing  is  more  usual  and  more  natural  for  ttiose^ 
who  pretend  to  discover  any  thing  new  to  the  world  in 
philosophy  and  the  sciences,  than  to  insihuate  the 
praises  of  their  own  systems,  by  decrying  all  those 
which  have  been  advanced  before  them.  And  indeed 
were  they  content  with  lamenting  that  ignoraiice,  which 
we  still  lie  under  in  the  most  important  questions  that 
can  come  before  the  tribunal  of  human  reason,  there 
are  few,  who  have  ail  acquaintance  with  the  sciences^ 
that  would  not  readily  agree  with  them.  "lis  easy  for 
one  of  judgment  and  learning,  to  perceive  the  weak 
foundation  even  of  those  systems,  which  have  obtained 
the  greatest  credit,  and  have  carried  their  pretensions 
highest  to  accurate  and  profound  reasoning.  Princi-' 
pies  taken  upon  trust,  consequences  lamely  deduced 
from  them,  want  of  coherence  in  the  parts,  and  of  evi-* 
dence  in  the  whole,  these  are  every  where  to  be  met 
with  in  the  systems  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers^ 
and  seem  to  have  drawn  disgrace  upon  philosophy  it-» 
selfl 

Nor  is  there  required  such  profound  knowledge  to 
discover  the  present  imperfect  condition  of  the  sciences, 
but  even  the  rabble  without  doors  may  judge  from  the 
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which  they  hear,  that  all  goes  not 
ntiaut^  There  is  nothing  which  is  not  the  sub- 
^■%Mb«K^  and  in  which  men  of  learning  are  not  of 
rt  opinions.  The  most  trivial  question  escapes 
:M(  «Mr  controversy^  ajid  in  the  most  momentous  we 
able  to  ^ve  any  certain  decision.  Disputes 
■wltipliedi  as  if  every  thing  was  uncertain.  Amidst 
«U  this  bustle,  'tis  not  reason  which  carries  the  prize^ 
but  eloquence ;  and  no  man  needs  ever  despair  of  gun- 
ing  proselytes  to  the  most  extravagant  hypothesis,  who 
1ms  art  enough  to  represent  it  in  any  favourable  oo-> 
loux^  The  victoiy  is  not  gained  by  the  men  at  lutns, 
whoUiaXiage  the  pike  and  the  sword,  but  by  the  trumpet- 
ers, dftunmets,  and  musicians  of  the  army. 

lF*rom  hence^  in  my  opinion,  arises  that  common  pre« 
judice  agai^ist  metaphysical  reasonings  of  all  kinds, 
even  atnongst  diose  who  profess  themselves  scholars, 
and  have  a  just  value  for  every  oilier  part  of  literature. 
By  metaphysical  reasonings,  they  do  not  understand 
those  on  any  particular  branch  of  science,  but  eveiy 
kind  of  argument  which  is  any  way  abstruse,  and  re- 
quires some  attention  to  be  comprehended.  We  have 
so  often  lost  our  labour  in  such  researches,  that  we  cotn- 
monly  reject  them  without  hesitation,  and  resolve,  if 
we  must  for  ever  be  a  prey  to  errors  and  delusions, 
diat  they  shall  at  least  be  natural  and  entertaining. 
And,  indeed,  nothing  but  the  most  determined  scepti- 
cism, along  with  a  great  degree  of  indolence,  can  jus- 
tify this  aversion  to  metaphysics.  For,  if  truth  be  at 
all  within  the  reach  of  human  capacity,  'tis  certain  it 
must  lie  very  deep  and  abstruse ;  and  to  hope  we  shall 
arrive  at  it  without  pains,  while  the  greatest  geniuses 
have  failed  with  the  utmost  pains,  must  certainly  be 
esteemed  sufficiently  vain  and  presumptuous.     I  pre- 
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tend  to  no  ftoefi  adTttntflge  in  the  philosc^hy  I  am  gmng 
to  unfold,  and  would  esteem  it  tt  strong  preMimpjtion 
against  it,  were  {t  so  rery  easy  and  obvious. 

'Us  evident,  that  all  the  sciences  hare  a  relation^' 
greater  or  less,  to  human  nature ;  and  that,  however 
wide  any  of  thexa  may  seem  Uf  run  from  it,  they  stilll 
return  back  by  one  passage  or  another.  Even  Mailu\ 
VMtics^  Natural  PAilos(^y^  and  Natural  Religion^  ai^ 
in  some  measure  dependant  on  the  science  of  Mah  ; 
rince  they  lie  under  the  cognizance  of  men,  and  ane 
judged  of  by  their  powers  and  fitculties.  'Tis  impotf-* 
sible  to  tdl  what  chaises  and  improvements  we  might 
make  in  these  sciences  were  we  thoroughly  acquainted 
vrith  the  eittent  and  ktte  of  human  understanding,  and 
could  explain  the  nature  of  the  ideas  we  employ,  and 
of  the  <q)erations  we  perform  in  our  reasonings.  And 
these  improvements  are  the  more  to  he  hoped  for  in 
natural  reli^on,  as  it  is  not  content  with  instructing  us 
in  the  nature  of  supericH*  powers,  but  carries  its  views 
farther,  to  their  disposition  towards  us,  and  dur  duties 
towards  them ;  and  consequently,  we  ourselves  are  noti 
only  the  beings  that  reason,  but  also  one  of  the  ^^h\ 
jects  cottceiniiig  which  we  reason*  I 

If,  therefore,  the  sciences  of  mathematici,  natural) 
philosophy,  and  natural  religion,  have  such  a  depend- 
ence on  the  knowledge  of  man,  what  may  be  expected 
in  the  other  sciences,  whose  connexion  with  human  na- 
ture is  more  close  and  intimate?  The  sole  end  of 
logic  is  to  explain  the  principles  and  operations  of  our 
reasoning  faculty,  and  the  nature  of  our  ideas ;  morals 
and  criticism  regard  our  tastes  and  sentiments;  and 
politics  consider  men  as  united  in  society,  and  depend- 
ent on  each  other.  In  these  four  sciences  of  Logicy 
Moralsj  Criiicigm^  and  Politics^  is  compr^^ided  ri- 
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most  eyery  thing  which  it  can  any  way  import  us  to  be 
acquainted  with,  or  which  can  tend  either  to  the  in^ 
provement  or  ornament  of  the  human  mind.         « 

Here  then  is  the  only  expedient,  from  which  we  can 
hope  for  success  in  our  philosophical  researches,  to 
leave  tlie  tedious  lingering  method,  which  we  have  hi- 
therto followed,  and,  instead  of  taking  now  and  then  a 
castle  or  village  on  the  frontier,  to  march  up  directly 

(to  the  capitid  or  centre  of  these  sciences,  to  human  na^ 
ture  itself;  which  being  once  masters  of,  we  may  every 
i    where  else  hope  for  an  easy  victory.     From  this  sta- 
tion we  may  extend  our  conquests  over  all  those  scien- 
ces, which  more  intimately  concern  human  life,  and 
may  afterwards  proceed  at  leisure,  to  discover  more 
fully  those  which  are  the  obj^ts  of  pure  curiosity. 
There  is  no  question  of  importance,  whose  decision  is 
not  comprised  in  the  science  of  man ;  and  there  is  none, 
^hich  can  be  decided  with  any  certiunty,  before  we 
/  become  acquainted  with  that  science.     In  pretending, 
I  dierefore,  to  explain  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
/  we  in  effect  propose  a  complete  system  of  the  sciences, 
I  built  on  a  foundation  almost  entirely  new,  and  the  only 
Vone  upon  which  they  can  stand  with  any  security. 

And,  as  the  science  of  man  is  the  only  solid  founda- 
tion for  the  other  sciences,  so,  the  only  solid  foundation 
we  can  give  to  this  science  itself  must  be  laid  on  expe- 
rience and  observation.  'Tis  no  astonishing  reflection 
to  consider,  that  the  application  of  experimental  philo- 
sophy to  moral  subjects  should  come  after  that  to  na^ 
tural,  at  the  distance  of  above  a  whole  century ;  since 
we  find  in  fact,  that  there  was  about  the  same  interval 
betwixt  the  origins  of  these  sciences ;  and  that,  reckon- 
ing from  Thales  to  Socrates,  the  space  of  time  is  near- 
ly equal  to  that  betwixt  my  Lord  Bacon  and  some  late 
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philosophers  *  in  England,  who  have  begun  to  put  the 
science  of  man  on  a  new  footing,  and  have  engaged 
the.attention,  and  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  public. 
.  So  true  it  is,  that  however  other  nations  may  rival  us 
in  poetry,  and  excel  us  in  some  other  agreeable  arts, 
the  improvements  in  reason  and  philosophy  can  only 
be  owing  to  a  land  of  toleration  and  of  liberty. 

Nor  ought  we  to  think,  that  this  latter  improvement 
in  the  science  of  man  will  do  less  honour  to  our  native 
country  than  the  former  in  natural  philosophy,  but 
ought  rather  to  esteem  it  a  greater  glory,  upon  account 
of  the  greater  importance  of  that  science,  as  well  as 
the  necessity  it  lay  under  of  such  a  reformation.  For 
to  me  it  seems  evident,  that  tlie  essence  of  the  mind 
being  equally  unknown  to  us  with  that  of  external  bo- 
dies, it  must  be  equally  impossible  to  form  any  notion 
of  its  powers  and  qualities  otherwise  than  from  careful 
and  exact  experiments,  and  the  observation  of  those 
particular  effects,  which  result  from  its  different  cir- 
cumstances and  situations.  And  though  we  must  en\ 
deavour  to  render  all  our  principles  as  universal  as  pos-j 
sible,  by  tracing  up  our  experiments  to  the  utmost^/ 
and  explaining  all  effects  from  the  simplest  and  fewest  V 
causes,  'tis  still  certain  we  cannot  go  beyond  experi-| 
ence ;  and  any  hypothesis,  .that  pretends  to  discover 
the  ultimate  original  qualities  of  human  nature,  ought 
at  first  to  be  rejected  as  presumptuous  and  chimericay 

I  do  not  think  a  philosopher,  who  would  apply  him- 
self so  earnestly  to  the  explaining  the  ultimate  princi- 
ples of  the  soul,  would  show  himself  a  great  master  in 
that  very  science  of  human  nature,  which  he  pretends 


*  Mr  Locke,  my  Lord  SbaAsbuiy,  Dr  Mandeville,  Mr  Hutchinson, 
Dr  Butler,  &c. 
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to  explilin,  or  very  knowing  in  what  ib  naturally  aatii- 
factory  to  the  mind  of  man.  For  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain^  than  that  despair  has  almost  the  same  effect  t^Km 
us  with  enjoyment,  and  that  we  are  no  sooner  ac- 
quainted with  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  any  desire, 
than  the  desire  itself  vanishes.     When  we  see,  that 

^  we  have  arrived  at  the  utmost  extent  <^  human  reason, 
we  sit  down  contented ;  though  we  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied in  the  nudn  of  our  ignorance,  and  perceive  that 
we  can  ^ve  no  reason  for  our  most  general  and  most 
refined  principles,  beside  our  experi^ioe  of  their  reali- 
ty; which  is  the  reason  of  the  mere  vulgar,  and  what 
it  required  no  study  at  first  to  have  discov^;^  for  the 
most  particular  and  most  extraordinary  phenomenon. 
And  as  this  impossibility  of  making  any  fiuther  pro^ 
gress  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  reader,  so  the  writer  may 
derive  a  more  delicate  satisfaction  fitMn  the  finee  con- 
fession  of  his  ignorance,  and  from  his  prudence  in 
avoiding  that  error,  into  which  so  many  have  fallen, 
of  imposing  their  conjectures  and  hypotheses  on  the 
world  for  the  most  certain  principles.  When  this  mu- 
tual contentment  and  satisfaction  can  be  obtained  be- 
twixt the  master  and  scholar,  I  know  not  what  more 
we  can  require  of  our  philosophy. 

But  if  this  impossibOity  of  explaining  ultimate  prin- 
ciples should  be  esteemed  a  defect  in  the  science  of 
man,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  is  a  defect  com- 
mon to  it  with  all  the  sciences,  and  all  the  arts,  in 
which  we  can  employ  oiu'selves,  whether  they  be  such 
as  are  cultivated  in  the  schools  of  the  philosophers,  or 
practised  in  the  shops  of  the  meanest  artisans.     None 

I    of  them  can  go  beyond  experience,  or  establish  any 

\  principles  which  are  not  founded  on  that  authority. 

I   Moral  philosophy  has,  indeed,  this  peculiar  disadvantage. 
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which  is  not  found  in  natural,  that  in  collecting  its  ex-  \ 
peiimei^ts,  it  cannot  make  them  purposely,  with  pre-  ' 
meditation,  and  after  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  itself 
concerning  eyery  particular  difficulty  which  may  arise. 
When  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  the  effects  of  one  body 
upon  another  in  any  situation,  I  need  only  put  them  in 
that  situation,  and  observe  what  results  firom  it.  But 
should  I  endeavour  to  clear  up  after  the  same  manner 
any  doubt  in  moral  philosophy,  by  placing  myself  in 
the  same  case  with  that  which  I  consider,  'tis  evident 
this  reflection  and  premeditation  would  so  disturb  the 
operation  of  my  natural  principles,  as  must  render  it 
impossible  to  form  any  just  conclusion  from  the  phe- 
nomenon. We  must,  therefore,  glean  up  our  experi<  > 
ments  in  this  science  from  a  cautious  observation  o: 
human  life,  and  take  them  as  they  appear  in  the  com-  * 
mon  course  of  the  world,  by  men's  behaviour  in  com  * 
pany,  in  affairs,  and  in  their  pleasures.  Where  expe- 
riments of  this  kind  are  judiciously  collected  and  com- 
pared, we  may  hope  to  establish  on  them  a  scien<;p 
which  will  not  be  inferior  in  certainty,  and  will  be 
much  superior  in  utility,  to  any  other  of  human  com- 
prehension. 


BOOK  I. 
OF  THE  UNDERSTANDING. 


PART  I. 


OF   IDEAS,    THEIR   ORIGIN,   COMPOSITION,   CON- 
NEXION,  AND   ARSTRACTION. 
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SECTION  L 


OP  THS  ORIGIN  OF  OUR  IDEAS. 


i^XLtfae  pncgitkvisjof  ^e  huliian  mindjnesolve  them-   SBCt^ 
sehes  into  two  distinct  kinds^  wUch  I  shall  caU  ijw-  ^^  *    a 
memmt  and  ideas.    Tlie  difierence  betwixt  these  con-    ortw 
sialB  in  tihe  degrees  <rf  fiwrce  and  livelinesst  with  which  ^S^^*^ 
they  stiike"  lljRJIi  'ihe  mind,  and  make  theirwj 
Qiir  thonj^t  or  consciousness.     Those  ^^eptions 
which  enter  ^dth  moat  force  and  violenc^^^^i^  may 
name  tmpreswms;  and»  under  this  name,  I  compre- 
hend all  our  sensations,  passions,  and  emotions^as 
they  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  soul. 
I  mean  thf  faint  imagas  rf  thast  in  ♦l^'^kJng  &&( 
somggj  such  as,  for  instance,  are  all  the  perceptions 
excited  by  the  present  discourse,  excepting  only  those 
which  arise  firom  flie  sight  and  touch,  and  excepting 
the  immediate  pleasure  or  uneasiness  it  may  occasion* 
I  belieye  it  will  not  be  very  necessary  to  employ  many 
words  in  explaining  this  distinction.     Every  one  of 
himself  will  readily  perceive  the  difference  betwixt  feel- 
ing and  thinking.    The  common  degrees  of  these  are 
easily  distinguished ;  though  it  is  not  impossible  but,  in 
IjMirticular  instances,  they  may  very  nearly  approach  to 
each  other.    Tlius,  in  sleep,  in  a  fever,  in  madness, 
or  in  any  very  violent  emotions  of  soul,  our  ideas  may 
Approach  to  our  impressions :  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
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PART,    sometimes  happens,  that  our  impressions  are  so  faint 

V  j^  '^^M  and  low,  that  we  cannot  distinguish  them  from  our 

Of  ideas,    ideas.     But,  notwithstanding  this  near  resemblance  in 

origin,     a  few  instances,  they  are  in  general  so  very  different, 

coupwitioD,  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^jj  make  a  scruple  to  rank  them  under 

distinct  heads,  and  assign  to  each  a  peculiar  name  to 
mark  the  difference.  * 

There  is_anpther  division  of  our  perceptions,  which 
it  will  be  convenient  to  observe,  and  which  extends 
\  itself  both  to  our  impressions  and  ideas.  This  divi« 
i^  sion  is  into  jimple  and  complex,  ^nple  perceptions, 
or  impressions  and  ideas,  are  such  as  admit  of  no  dis- 
tinction nor  separation.  The  complex  are  the  con- 
trary to  these,  and  may  be  distinguished  into  parts. 
Though  a  particular  colour,  taste  and  smell,  are  quali- 
ties all  united  together  in  this  apple,  'tis  easy  to  per- 
ceive they  are  not  the  same,  but  are  at  least  distin- 
guishable from  each  other. 

Having,  by  these  divisions,  given  an  order  and  ar- 
rangement to  our  objects,  we  may  now  apply  ourselves 
to  consider,  with  the  more   accuracy,  their  qualities 
^     and .  relations.     Tlie  first  circumstance  that  strikes  my 
eye,  is  the  great  resemblance  betwixt  our  impressions 
and  ideas  in  every  other  particular,  except  their  de- 
gree of  force  and  vivacity.     The  one  seem  to  be,  in 
fa   manner,  the   reflection   of  the   other  Cso   that   all 
\  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  are  doubl^^^and  appear 

*  I  here  make  use  of  thcw  terms,  tmjirettion  and  idea^  in  a  icnse  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  usual,  and  I  hope  this  liberty  will  be  allowed  mc. 
Perhaps  I  rather  restore  the  word  idea  to  its  original  sense,  from  which 
Mr  Locke  had  perverted  it,  in  making  it  stand  for  all  our  perceptions. 
By  the  term  of  ^  impression,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  ezpieis  the 
moiiner  in  which  our  lively  perceptions  are  produced  in  the  soul,  but 
merely  the  pcrccptif»ns  themselves;  for  which  there  is  no  particular 
iiauio,  cither  in  Tlic  LngiiJi  or  any  other  language  tliat  I  know  o(L 
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botlL  ^  impressions  and  ideas.     When  I  shut  my  eyes,    sect. 
and  think  of  Hfirchlimbery  the  ideas  I  Form  are  exact  l^^  -^^ 
representations  of  the  impressions  I  felt;  nor  is  there    .Oftb^ 
any  circumstance  of  the  one,  which  is  not  to  be  found  ^"^ideas.**"' 
in  the  other.     In  running  over  my  other  perceptions^ 
I  find  still  the  same  resemblance  and  representation. 
Ideas  and  impressions  appear  always  to  correspond  to 
each  other.     This  circumstance  seems  to  me  remark- 
able, and  engages  my  attention  for  a  moment. 

Upon  a  more  accurate  survey  I  find  I  have  been 
carried  away  too  far  by  the  first  appearance,  and  that 
I  must  make  use  of  the  distinction  of  perceptions  into 
simple  and  complex^  to  limit  this  general  decision,  that 
all  our  ideas  and  impressiatis  ars  resemUing,  I  ob- 
serve that  many  of  our  complex  ideas  never  had  im<*> 
pressions  that  corresponded  to  them,  and  that  many 
of  our  complex  impressions  never  are  exactly  copied 
in  ideas.  I  can  imagine  to  myself  such  a  city  as  the 
New  Jerusalem,  whose  pavement  is  gold,  and  walls  are 
rubies,  though  I  never  saw  any  such.  I  have  seen 
Paris ;  but  shall  I  affirm  I  can  form  such  an  idea  of 
that  city,  as  will  perfectly  represent  all  its  streets  and 
houses  in  their  real  and  just  proportions  ? 

I  perceive,' therefore,  that  though  there  is,  in  gene-; 
ral,  a  great  resemblance  betwixt  our  complex  impres-< 
sions  and  ideas,  yet  t^e'rule  is  not  universally  true,'^ 
that  they  are  exact  copies  of  each  other.     We  may 
next  consider,  how  the  case  stands  with  our  simple  I 
perceptions.     After  the  most  accurate  examination  of 
which  I  am  capable,  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  rule 
here  holds  without  any  exception,  and  that  every  sim« 
pie  idea  has  a  simple  impression,  which  resembles  it^- 
and  every  simple  impression   a  correspondent  idea.V^ 
That  idea  of  red,  which  we  form  in  the  dark,  and  that 

VOL.    I.  B  * 
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f'ART    imprcMiofi,  which  strikes  our  eyes  in  sunshine,  differ 
only  in  degree,  not  in  nature.     That  tlie  case  is  the 


Of  iAM0,  same  with  all  our  simple  impressions  and  ideas,  *tis 

miK'm,  impossible  to  prove  by  a  particular  enumeration  of 
"^lli*^'  them.  Every  one  may  satisfy  himself  in  this  point  by 
running  over  as  many  as  he  pleases.  But  if  any  one 
should  deny  this  universal  resemblance,  I  know  no 
way  of  convincing  him,  but  by  desiring  him  to  siiow 
a  simple  impression  that  has  not  a  correspondent  idea, 
or  a  simple  idea  that  has  not  a  correspondent  impres- 
sion. If  he  does  not  answer  this  cliaUenge,  as  'tis 
certain  he  cannot,  we  may,  from  his  aflence  and  our 
own  observation,  establish  oar  condosion. 

Thus  we  find,  that  all  simple  ideas  and  impressions 
\ resemble  each  other;  and,  as  the  complex  are  formed 

^  from  them,  we  may  aiSrm  in  general,  that.^h^^twp 
species  of  perception  are  l^ictly  correspondrat^xHaV- 
ing  discovered  thk  relation,  whidi  lUl{Tlkres  no  £eu-ther 
examination,  I  am  curious  to  find  some  other  of  their 
qualities.  Let  us  con«der,  how  they  stand  with  re- 
"^     gard  to  their  existence,  and  which  of  the  impressions 

"^^        and  ideas  are  ^uses,  jmd  whidi  eflfects. 

The  full  exammation  of  this  question  is  the  subject 
of  the  present  treatise ;  and,  therefore,  we  shall  here 
content  ourselves  with  establishing  one  general  propo-' 
sition,  TTiat  all  our  simple  ideas  in  their  Jirst  appear- 
ancCf  are  derived  from  simple  impressions^  which  are 
correspondent  to  themj  and  which  they  exactly  repre^ 
sent. 

In  seeking  for  phenomena  to  prove  this  proposition,* 
I  find  only  those  of  two  kinds ;  but,  in  each  kind  the 
phenomena  are  obvious,  numerous,  and  conclusive. 
I  first  make  myself  certain,  by  a  new  review,  of  what 
I  have  already  asserted,  that  every  simple  impression 
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IS  attended  with  a  correspondent  ide%  and  every  sim-|  SECT, 
pie  idea  with  a  correspondent  impression.     From  this/v.^.^^^^ 
constant  conjunction  of  resembling  perceptions  I  im-\  .9^^« 

<*  ^y    tr  r  ^         Oiiffili  c»f  our 

mediately  conclude,  that  there  is  a  great  connexion  idciM. 
betwixt  our  correspondent  impressions  and  ideas,  and 
that  the  existence  of  the  one  has  a  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  that  of  the  other.  Such  a  constant  con- 
junction, in  such  an  infinite  number  of  instances,  can 
never  arise  from  chance ;  but  clearly  RffiYfi^  ^  dqaen- 
d^Qge  ^^^^b^_ilini3JyiSSiiQB  0"  ^^^  i/^pftfi^  or  of  the  ideas 
on  the  ii^^i^ii^^^  That  I  may  know  dnwHch  side 
this  dependence  lies,  I  consider  the  order  of  their 
j£>'5/  appearance ji  .and .find^  by  constenteifpen^ 
the  simple  impressions  always  t^e  the  precedence^of 
their  correspondent  ideas,  but  never  a^p&brm  tne  con- 
trary  order.  To  give  a  child  an  idea  of  scarlet  or 
orange,  of  sweet  or  bitter,  I  present  the  objects,  or,  in- 
other  words,  convey  to  him  these  impressions;  but 
proceed  not  so  absurdly,  as  to  endeavour  to  produce 
the  impressions  by  exciting  the  ideas.  Our  ideas, 
upon  their  appearance,  produce  not  their  correspon- 
dent impressions,  nor  do  we  perceive  any  colour,  or 
feel  any  sensation  merely  upon  thinking  of  them.  On 
the  other  hand  we  find,  that  any  impression,  either  of 
the  mind  or  body,  i^  constimtly  followed  by  an  idea, 
which  resemUe&JLt,  and  is  only  different  In  the  degrees 
of  force  and  liveliness.  .The  constant  conjunction  of 
our  resembling  perceptions,  is  a  convincing  proof,  that 
the  one  are  the  causes  of  the  other ;  and  this  priority  ' 
of  the  impressions  is  an  equal  proo§  thaC^iur  in^efr-| 
sions  are  the  causes  of  our  ideas,  not  our  ideas  of  ourj 
impressions.^ 

To  confirm  this,  I  consider  another  plain  and  con- 
vincing phenomenon ;  which  is,  that  wherever,  by  any 

B  2 
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PART  %  accident,  the  faculties  which  give  rise  to  any  impres- 
v^   ^jjsions  are  obstructed  in  their  operations,  as  when  one 
OfideMijis  born  blind  or  dea^    not  only  the  impressions  are 
origin,  ,  lost,  but  also  their  correspondent  ideas;  so  that  there 
'^l^****"'  never  appear  in  the  mind  the  least  traces  of  either  of 
them.     Nor  is  this  only  true,  where  the  organs  of  sen- 
sation are  entirely  destroyed,  but  likewise  where  they 
have  never  been  put  in  action  to  produce  a  particular 

/mipression.     We  cannot  form  to  ourselves  a  just  idea 

I  of  the  taste  of  a  pine-apple,  without  having  actually 

VtAsted  it. 

There  is,  however,  one  contradictory  phenomenon, 
which  may  prove,  that  'tis  not  absolutely  impossible 
for  ideas  to  go  before  their  correspondent  impressions. 
I  believe  it  will  readily  be  allowed,  that  the  several 
distinct  ideas  of  colours,  which  enter  by  the  eyes,  or 
those  of  sounds,  which  are  conveyed  by  the  hearing, 
are  really  different  from  each  other,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  resembling.  Now,  if  this  be  true  of  differ- 
ent Colours,  it  must  be  no  less  so  of  the  different  shades 
of  the  same  colour,  that  each  of  them  produces  a  dis- 
tinct idea,  independent  of  the  rest.  For  if  this  should 
be  denied,  'tis  possible,  by  the  continual  gradation  of 
shades,  to  run  a  colour  insensibly  into  what  is  most 
remote  from  it ;  and,  if  you  will  not  allow  any  of  the 
means  to  be  different,  you  cannot,  without  absurdity, 
deny  the  extremes  to  be  the  same.  Suppose,  there- 
fore, a  person  to  have  enjoyed  his  sight  for  thirty  years, 
and  to  have  become  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  co- 
lours of  all  kinds(!  excepting  one  particular  shade  of 
blue,  for  instance,  which  it  never  has  been  his  fortune 
to  meet  with.^^.Let  all  the  different  shades  o(  that  co- 
jlour,  except  that  single  one,  be  placed  before  him,  de- 

jscending  gradually  from  the  deepest  to  the  lightest; 
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'tis  {dain,  that  he  will  perceive  a  blank,  where  that    sect. 
shade  is  wanting,  and  will  be  sensible  that  there  is  a  l^^  -^^ 
greater  distance  in  that  place,  betwixt  the  contiguous     Of  the 
colours,  than  in  any  other.     Now  I  ask,  whether  'tis  c   \dm. 
possible  for  him,  from  his  own  imagination,  to  supply  J 
this  deficiency,  and  raise  up  to  himself  the  idea  of  that/ 
particular  shade,  though  it  had  never  been  conveyed! 
to  him  bjr  his  senses  ?     I  believe  there  are  few  but  will  | 
be  of  opinion  that  he  can ;  and  this  may  serve  as  a  J 
proof,  that  the  simple  ideas  are  not  always  derived! 
from  the  correspondent  impressions ;  though  the  in-  i 
stance  is  so  particular  and  singular,  that  'tis  scarce  I 
worth  our  observing,  and  does  not  merit  that,  for  it  i 
alone,  we  should  alter  our  general  maxim.  ^ 

But,  besides  this  exception,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
remark,  on  this  head,  that  the  principle  of  the  priority 
of  impressions  to  ideas,  must  be  understood  with  an- 
otlier  limitation,  viz.  that  as  our  ideas  are  images  of 
our  impressions,  so  we  can  form  secondary  ideas, 
which  are  images  of  the  primary,  as  appears  from  this 
very  reasoning  concerning  them.  This  is  not,  proper- 
ly speaking,  an  exception  to  the  rule  so  much  as  an 
explanation  of  it.  Ideas  produce  the  images  of  them- 
selves in  new  ideas ;  but  as  the  first  ideas  are  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  impressions,  it  still  remains  true,x 
that  all  our  simple  ideas  proceed,  either  mediately  or  L 
immediately,  from  their  correspondent  impressions.      J . 

Tliis,  then,  is  the  first  principle  I  establish  in  the  V 
science  of  human  nature ;  nor  ought  we  to  despise  it 
because  of  the  simplicity  of  its  appearance.  For  'tis  ' 
remarkable,  that  the  present  question  concerning  the 
precedency  of  our  impressions  or  ideas,  is  the  same 
with  what  has  made  so  much  noise  in  other  terms, 
when  it  has  been  disputed  whether  there  be  any  innate 
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PART    ideas,  or  whether  all  ideas  be  derived  from  sensation 

\^^^^^^j  and  reflection.     We  may  observe,  -  that  in  order  to 

Ofidettis   prove  the  ideas  of  extension  and  colour  not  to  be  in- 

origin,     nate,  philosophers  do  nothing  but  show,  that  they  are 

oom^  on,  ^Qjj^gyg J  jjy  Q^jj.  senses.     To  prove  the  ideas  of  passion 

and  desire  not  to  be  innate,  they  observe,  that  we  have 

a  preceding  experience  of  these  emotions  in  ourselves. 

I  Now,  if  we  carefully  examine  these  arguments,  we  shall 

f   find  that  they  prove  nothing  but  that  ideas  are  preced- 

j    ed  by  other  more  lively  perceptions,  from  which  they 

are  derived,  and  which  they  represent     I  hope  this 

clear  stating  of  the  question  will  remove  all  disputes 

concerning  it,  and  will  render  this  principle  of  more 

use  in  our  reasonings,  than  it  seems  hitherto  to  have 

been. 


SECTION  II. 


DIVISION  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 


Since  it  appears,  that  our  simple  impressions  are 
prior  to  their  correspondent  ideas,  and  that  the  excep- 
tions are  very  rare,  method  seems  to  require  we  should 
examine  our  impressions  before  we  consider  our  ideas. 
,  Impressions  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  those  of 
^Hensatim,  and  those  otj^^d^on,  ^  The  first  kind  arises 
*  Si  the  soul  originally,  from  unknown  causes.     The 
second  is  derived,  Th  a  great  measure,  from  our  ideas, 
and  that  in.  the  following  order.     An  impression  first 
strikes  upon  the  senses,  and  makes  us  perceive  heat  or 
cold,  thirst  or  hunger,  pleasure  or  pain,  of  some  kind 
or  other.     Of  this  impression  there  is  a  copy  taken  by 
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3*-    .' 

thcmind,  which  remains  after  the  impression  ceases ;     sect. 
and  this  we  call  an  idea.     This  idea  of  pleasure  or  v^_       i 
pain,  when  it  returns  upon  the  soul,  produces  the  new    Divwkm 
impressions  of  desire  and  aversion,   hope  and  fear,  thewbiect. 
which  may  propeHy  be  called  impressions  of  reflection, 
because  derived  from  it.     These  again  are  copied  by     r 
the  memory  and  imagination,  and  become  ideas ;  which, 
perhaps,  in  their  turn,  give  rise  to  other  impressions 
and  ideas  c    so  t^at  the  impressions  pf^reflectipn  are 
only  antecedent  to  their  correspondent  ideas,  but  pos- 
terior to  those  of  sensation,  and  derived  from  them. 
The  examination  of  our  sensations  belongs  more  to 
anatomists  and  natural  philosophers  than  to;aioral ;  and, 
therefore,  shall  not  at  present  be  entered  upon.     And, 
as  the  impressions  of  reflection,  viz.  passions,  desires,  1 
and  emotions,  which  principally  deserve  our  attention,  ^ 
arise  mostly  from  ideas,  'twill  be  necessary  to  reverse 
that  method,  which  at  first  sight  seems  most  natural ; 
and,  in  order  to  explain  the  nature  and  principles  of 
the  human  mind,  give  a  particular  account  of  ideas, 
before  we  proceed  to  impressions.     For  this  reason,  I 
have  here  chosen  to  begin  with  ideas^ 


SECTION  III. 

OF  THE  IDEAS  OF  THE  MEMORY  AND  IMAGINATION. 

We  find,  by  experience,  that  when  any  impression 
has  been  present  with  the  mind,  it  again  makes  its  ap- 
pearance there  as  an  idea ;  and  this  it  may  do  after 
two  diJierent  ways :  eiiSer^hen,  in  its  new  appear- 
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PART    once,  it  retains  a  considerable  degree  of  its  fifpLjil'a- 

vj;^;  city,  and  is  somewhat  intermediate  betwixt  an  impres- 

Of  idew,  sion  and  an  idea ;  or  when  it  entirely  loses  that  viva- 

origin;    City,  and  IS  ^j^QgitXJOi'BL     The  faculty  by  which  we 
eomjwM  *^°' fgp^  Q^l•]^^j[gjg«J|0^g  i^  ^^^  gf^l^  manner,  is  called  the 

\aem0ry9  and  the  other  ih^ima^naiion,  'Tis  evident, 
at  first  sight,  that  the  jf^fjitf  of  the  memory  are  much 
more  lively  and  strong  than  those^iT  the  ima^nation, 
and  that  the  former  faculty  paints  its  objects  in  more 
distinct  colours,  than  any  which  are  employed  by  the 
latter.  When  we  remember  any  past  event,  the  idea 
of  it  flows  in  upon  the  mind  in  a  forcible  manner ; 
whereas,  in  the  imagination,  the  perception  is  faint 
and  languid,  and  cannot,  without  difficulty,  be  preserv- 
ed by  the  mind  steady  and  uniform  for  any  consider- 
able time.  Here,  then,  is  a  sensible  difference  be- 
twixt one  species  of  ideas  and  another.  But  of  this 
more  fully  hereafter.  * 

There  is  another  difference  betwixt  these  two  kinds 
of  ideas,  which  is  no  less  evident,  namely,  that  though 
neither  the  ideas  of  the  memory  nor  imagination,  nei- 
ther the  lively  nor  faint  ideas,  can  make  their  appear- 
ance in  tlie  mind,  unless  their  correspondent  impres- 
sions have  gone  before  to  prepare  the  way  for  them, 

/yet  the  imagination  is  not  restrained  to  the  same  order 
and  form  with  the  original  impressions ;  while  the  me- 
mory is  in  a  manner  tied  down  in  that  respect,  without 
any  power  of  variation. 

'Tis  evident,  that  the  memory  preserves  the  original 
form,  in  which  its  objects  were  presented,  and  that 
wherever  we  depart  from  it  in  recollecting  any  thing, 
it  proceeds  from  some  defect  or  imperfection  in  that 


j 
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faculty.     An  historian  may,  perhaps,  for  the  more  con-    g^cT. 
venient  canying  on  of  his  narration,  relate  an  event  ^     ^''* 
before  another  to  which  it  was  in  &ct  posterior ;  butiQf  the  idea 
then,  he  takes  notice  of  this  disorder,  if  he  be  exact  i    ^^ 

'  '  '     memory 

and,  by  that  means,  replaces  the  idea  in  its  due  posi- .     ^ . 
tion.    'Tls  the  same  case  in  our  recollection  of  those 
places  and  persons,  with  which  we  were  formerly  ac- 
quainted.    The  chief  exercise  of  the  memoxxis  not  to\jj 
preserve  the  simple  ideas,  but  their  oraer  and  position,  y^ 
In  short,  this  principle  is  supported  by  such  a  num- 
ber of  common  and  vulgar  phenomena,  that  we  may 
spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of  insisting  on  it  any  JBur- 
ther. 

The  same  evidence  follows  us  in  our  second  princi-V 
pie,  of  the  liberty  of  ffli    Mii|||tHinfii»i  fn  transpose  and\ 
change  its  ideas.    The  £Etbles  we  meet  with  in  poems  ^ 
and  romances  put  this  entirely  out  of  question.    Nature 
there  is  totally  confounded,  and  nothing  mentioned  but 
winged  horses,  fiery  dragons,  and  monstrous  giants. 
Nor  will  this  liberty  of  the  fimcy  appear  strange,  when 
we  consider,  that  all  our  idea»  are  copied  from  our  im*- 
pressions,  and  that  there  are  not  any  two  impressions 
which  are  perfectly  inseparable.    Not  to  mention,  that 
this  is  an  evident  consequence  of  the  division  of  ideas 
into  simple  and  complex.     Wherever  the  imagination  | 
perceives  a  difference  among  ideas,  it  can  easily  pro- 
duce a  separation. 
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SECTION  IV. 

OF  THE   CONNEXION   OR   ASSOCIATION   OF   IDEAS. 

PART  As  all  simple  ideas  may  be  separated  by  the  imagina- 
^.^^  J  tion,  and  may  be  united  again  in  what  form  it  pleases, 
OfiiieM,  nothing  would  be  more  unaccountable  than  the  opcra^ 
origin,  tions  of  that  faculty,  were  it  not  guided  by  some  uni- 
****"'jbfc^*"'  versal  principles,  which  render  it,  in  some  measure, 
uniform  with  itself  in  all  times  and  places.  Were  ideas 
entirely  loose  and  unconnected,  chance  alone  would  join 
them ;  and  'tis  impossible  the  same  simple  ideas  should 
fidl  regularly  into  complex  ones  (as  they  commonly  do), 
without  some  bond  of  union  among  them,  some  asso- 
ciating quality,  by  which  one  idea  naturally  introduces 
another.  This  uniting  principle  among  ideas  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  an  inseparable  connexion;  for  that 
has  been  already  excluded  from  the  imagination :  nor 
yet  are  we  to  conclude,  that  without  it  the  mind  cannot 
join  two  ideas ;  for  nothing  is  more  free  than  that  fa- 
culty :  but  we  are  only  to  regard  it  its  a  gentle  force, 
which  commonly  prevails,  and  is  the  cause  why,  among 
other  things,  languages  so  nearly  correspond  to  each 
other ;  Nature,  in  a  manner,  pointing  out  to  every  one 
those  simple  ideas,  which  are  most  proper  to  be  united 

/into  a  con^lex  one.  The  qualities,  from  which  this 
association  arises,  and  by  which  the  mind  is,  after  tliis 
manner,  convened  Drom  ope  idea  to  anotlier,  are  three, 
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viz.  resemblance^  cotitiguitt^  in  time  or  placci  and  cause    sect. 
and  ^effect.  "  ^^' 


I  believe  it  will  not  be  very  necessary  to  prove,  that  Of  the 
these  quahties  produce  an  association  among  ideas,  or 
and,  upon  the  appearance  of  one  idea,  naturally  intro-  "^JnSasT 
duce  another.  'Tis  plain,  that,  in  the  course  of  our 
thinking,  and  in  the  constant  revolution  of  our  ideas, 
our  imagination  runs  easily  from  one  idea  to  any  other 
that  resembles  it,  and  that  this  quality  alone  is  to  the 
fancy  a  sufficient  bond  and  association.  'Tis  likewise 
evident,  that  as  the  senses,  in  changing  their  objects, 
are  n^essitated  to  change  them  regularly,  and  take 
them  as  they  lie  contiguous  to  each  other,  the  imd^na- 
tion  must,  by  long  custom,  acquire  the  same  method  of 
thinking,  and  run  along  the  parts  of  space  and  time  in 
conceiving  its  objects.  As  to  the  connexion  that  is 
made  by  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect^  we  shall  have 
occasion  afterwards  to  examine  it  to  the  bottom,  and 
therefore  shall  not  at  present  insist  upon  it.  'Tis  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  that  there  is  no  relation,  which  pro- 
duces a  stronger  connexion  in  the  fancy,  and  makes 
one  idea  more  readily  recallanother,  than  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  betwixt  their  objects. 

That  we  may  understand  the  full  extent  of  these  re- 
lations, we  must  consider,  that  two  objects  are  connect- 
ed together  in  the  imagination,  not  only  when  the  one 
is  immediately  resembling,  contiguous  to,  or  the  cause 
of  the  other,  but  also  when  there  is  interposed  betwixtV 
them  a  third  object,  which  bears  to  both  of  them  any  y 
of  these  relations.  This  may  be  carried  on  to  a  great 
length ;  though,  at  the  same  time  we  may  observe, 
that  each  remove  considerably  weakens  the  relation. 
Cousins  in  tlie  fourth  degree  are  connected  by  causa* 
iionj  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  that  term ;  but  npt  so 
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PART  closely  as  brothers,  much  less  as  child  and  parent  In 
s.^^  J  general,  we  may  observe,  that  all  the  relations  of  blood 
Of  ideas,   depend  upon  cause  and  effect,  and  are  esteemed  near 

origin,  or  remote,  according  to  the  number  of  connecting 
can^tun,  ^jjuggg  interposed  lietwixt  the  persons. 

Of  tlie  three  relations  above  mentioned  this  of  causa* 
tion  is  the  most  extensive.  Two  objects  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  placed  in  this  relation,  as  well  when  one  is 
the  cause  of  any  of  the  actions  or  motions  of  the  other^ 
as  when  the  former  is  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  the 
latter.  For  as  that  action  or  motion  is  nothing  but  the 
object  itself,  considered  in  a  certain  light,  and  as  the 
object  continues  the  same  in  all  its  different  situations, 
'tis  easy  to  imagine  how  such  an  influence  of  objects 
upon  one  mother  may  connect  them  in  the  imagina- 
tion. 

We  may  carry  this  &rther,  and  remark,  not  only 
iU  that  two  objects  are  connected  by  the  relation  of  cause 
/    and  efiect,  when  thej)ne  produceg^a  motion  or  any  ac- 
/     tioil"tB  iheother,  but  also  when  it  has  a  power  of  "pro- 
{     ducing  it.     And  lliis  we  may  observe  toHfe  the  source 
of  all  the  relations  of  interest  and  duty,  by  which  men 
influence  each  other  in  society,  and  are  placed  in  the 
ties  of  government  and  subordination.     A  master  is 
such  a  one  as,  by  his  situation,  arising  either  from  force 
or  agreement,  has  a  power  of  directing  in  certain  par- 
ticulars the  actions  of  another,  whom  we  call  servant. 
A  judge  is  one,  who,  in  all  disputed  cases,  can  fix  by 
his  opinion  the  possession  or  property- of  any  thing 
betwixt  any  members  of  the  society.     When  a  person 
is  possessed  of  any  power,  there  is  no  more  required 
to  convert  it  into  action,  but  the  exertion  of  the  will ; 
and  that  in  every  case  is  considered  as  possible,  and  in 
many  as  probable ;  especially  in  the  case  of  authority, 


p- 
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wliere  the  obedience  of  the  subject  is  a  pleasure  and    SECT, 
advantage  to  the  superior.  v^^  ^/ 

These  are,  therefore,  tlie  principles  of  union  or  co-     Of  the 
hesion  among  our  simple  ideas,  and  in  the  imagination       or 
supply  the  place  of  that  inseparable  connexion,   by  "JftdSiT* 
which  they  are  united  in  our  memory.    Here  is  a  kind 
of  attraction^  which  in  the  mental  world  will  be  found 
to  have  as  extraordinary  effects  as  in  the  natural,  and 
to  show  itself  in  as  many  and  as  various  forms.     Its 
effects  are  every  where  ccmspicuous ;    but,  as  to  its 
causes,  they  are  mostly  unknown,  and  must  be  re* 
solved  into  original  qualities  of  human  nature,  which 
I  pretend  not  to  explain.     Nothing  is  more  requisite 
for  a  true  philosopher,  than  to  restrain  the  intemperate 
desire  of  searching  into  causes ;  and,  having  established 
any  doctrine  upon  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments, 
rest  contented  with  that,  when  he  sees  a  ferther  exa^ 
mination  would  lead  him  into  obscure  and  uncertain 
speculations.     In  that  case  his  inquiry  would  be  much  ' 
better  employed  in  examining  the  effects  than  the 
causes  of  his  principle. 

Amongst  the  effects  of  this  union  or  association  of 
ideas,  there  are  none  more  remarkable  than  those  com- 

ple^  ideas,    which    ^re   thft   mm^jnon    mihjpcts   of  OUr 

tlioughts  and  r^oning,  and  generally  arise  from  some 
principle  oT  union  among  our  simple  ideas.  These 
complex  ideas  may  be  dSvSIed  into  relations^.  " 
and  substances.  We  shall  briefly  examine  each^of  these 
in  order,  and  shall  subjoin  some  considerations  con- 
cerning our  general  and  partictdar  ideas,  before  we 
leave  the  present  subject,  which  may  be  ccmsidered  as 
the  elements  of  this  philosophy. 
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SECTION  V. 


OF   RELATIONS. 


Txxv  wnf  j  fflftfimn  la  commoiily  used  in  two  senses 
considerably  different  from  each  other.  Either  for 
OfidMis  that  quality,  by  which  two  ideas  are  connected  toge- 
origin*  ^^^  ^  ^^^  imagination,  and  the  one  naturally  intro- 
™"^^°' duces  the  other,  after  the  manner  above  explained ;  or 
for  that  particular  circumstance,  in  which,  even  upon 
the  arbitrary  union  of  two  ideas  in  the  fancy,  we  may 
think  proper  to  compare  them.  In  common  language, 
.the  former  is  always  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the 
word  relation ;  and  'tis  only  in  philosophy  that  we  ex- 
tend it  to  mean  any  particulf^  subject  of^coMpMUjOn, 
without  a  connecting  principle.  Thus,  distance  will  be 
allowed  by  philosophers  to  be  a  true  relation,  because 
we  acquire  an  idea  of  it  by  the  comparing  of  objects : 
but  in  a  common  way  we  say,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
distant  than  such  or  such  things  from  each  other^  nothing 
can  have  less  relation  ;  as  if  distance  and  relation  were 
incompatible. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  esteemed  an  endless  task  to 
enumerate  all  those  qualities,  which  make  olyects  ad- 
mit  of  comparison,  fuidby  which  the  ideas  of  philoso^ 
phical  relationfure  jjroduced.  But  if  we  dUfgently 
cohiider  them  we  shall  find,  that  without  difficulty 
they  may  be  comprised  under  seven  general  heads, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  sources  of  all  philoso- 
phical relation. 

1.  The  first  is  resemblance :  and  this  is  a  relation, 
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without  which  no  philosophical  relation  can  exist,  since 
no  objects  will  admit  of  comparison,  but  what  have 
some  degree  of  resemblance.    But  though  resemblancet^^ 
be  necessary  to  all  philosophical  relation,  it  does  not^^ 
follow  that  it  always  produces  a  connexion  or  associanX 
tion  of  ideas.     When  a  quality  becomes  very  general, 
and  is  common  to  a  great  many  individuals,  it  leads 
not  tlie  mind  directly  to  any  one  of  them ;  but,  by  pre- 
senting at  once  too  great  a  choice,  does  thereby  pre- 
vent the  imagination  from  fixing  on  any  single  object. 
2.IdenHtii  may  be  esteemed  a  second  species  of  re- 
lation.    This  relation  I  here  consider  as  applied  in  its 
strictest  sense  to  constant  and  unchangeable  objects ; 
without  examining  the  nature  and  foundation  of  per- 
sonal identity,  which  shall  find  its  place  aflerwards. 
Of  air  relations  the  most  universal  is  that  of  identity,"", 
being  common  to  every  being,  whose  existence  has  any  • 
duration. 

3.  After  identity  the  most  universal  and  comprehen- 
sive relations  are  those  of  space  andtime,  which  are 
the  sources  of  an  infinite  number  of  comparisons,  such 
as  distant^  contiguous^  above^  belaw^  before^  <{fter^  Sfc. 

4.  All  those  objects,  which  admit  of  quantity  or 
number^  may  be  compared  in  that  particular,  which  is 
another  very  fertile  source  of  relation. 

5.  When  any  two  objects  possess  the  same  quality 
in  common,  the  degrees  in  which  they  possess  it  form 
a  fifth  species  of  relation.  Thus,  of  two  objects  which 
are  both  lieavy,  the  one  may  be  either  of  greater  or 
less  weight  than  the  otlier.  Two  colours,  that  are 
of  the  same  kind,  may  yet  be  of  different  shades,  and 
in  tliat  respect  admit  of  comparison. 

6.  The  relation  o^  ^^VQTiftU  "^^V  ^^  ^^^  s\^t  be 
regarded  as  an  exception  to  the  rule,  that  no  relation 
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PART    of  any  hind  can  subsist  without  some  degree  of  resem^ 
K^      1  blance.     But  let  us  consider,  that  no  two  ideas  are  in 
Of  kiMf,   themselves  contrary,  except  those  of  existence  and  non- 
origin,    existence,  which  are  plainly  resembling,  as  impljdng 
""*&^****°'  both  of  them  an  idea  of  the  object ;  though  the  latter 
excludes  the  object  from  all  times  and  places,  in  which 
it  is  supposed  not  to  exist. 

7.  All  other  objects,  such  as  fire  and  water,  heat 
and  cold,  are  only  found  to  be  contrary  from  experi- 
.ence,  and  from  the  contrariety  of  their  causes  ouslJictSi^ 
which  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  a  seventh  philoso- 
phical  relation,  as  well  as  a- natural  one.  Th^  resem- 
blance  implied  in  this  relation  shall  be  explained  af- 
terwards. 

It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  I  should  join 
difference  to  the  other  relations ;  but  that  I  consider 
rather  as  a  negation  of  relation  than  as  any  thing  real 
or  positive.  Difference  is  of  two  kinds,  as  opposed 
either  to  identity  or  resemblance.  The  first  is  called 
a  difference  of  number;  the  other  of  kind* 


SECTION  VI.      • 

OF  MODES  AND  SUBSTANCES. 

I  WOULD  fain  ask  tliose  philosophers,  who  found  so 
much  of  their  reasonings  on  the  distinction  of  substance 
and  Acciaiem,  and  imagine  we  have  clear  ideas  of  each, 
whether  the  idea  of  substance  be  dejiyed  ii 


pressions  of  sensation  or  reflection  ?  If  it  be  conveyed 
to  us  by  our  senses,  I  ask,*  wRicK'of  them,  and  afler 
what  manner  ?  If  it  be  perceived  by  the  eyes,  it  must 
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be'  ft  eok>uv;  if  by  the  ears,  ssoiokd ;  if  by  the  paltite^    ^v?**^ 
a*  taste;  and  go  of  the  other  senses.    Bnt  I  HpIipvp * ^     ,j* 
none  will  assert,  that  substance  is  either  a  colonr,  or  otmOm' 
sbundy  or  a  taste.    The  idea  of  Substance  must  there-  sobstaBOM. 

fore  be  deriviBd  S^rta  an  hnp^jdcna  of  l^iS^tilKHV  ^  it 
really  e^st.  But  tkehnpressions  of  reflection  resoivo 
themsdives  into  our  passLcma^ttideniotioias.;  aoue  of 
which  can  possibly  represent  a  substance.  We  have, 
tfief^lore,  ho  id^aof  subi^tince,  distinct  from  that  of  a 
collection  of  particular  qualities,  nor  hikve  we  any  other 
meaning  when  we  either  t^  or  reason  concerning  it. 

The  idea  of  a  silbstal^ce  as  weU  as  thaA  of  a  mode,  is^ 
nothing  but  a  cbllectioii  of  smiple  ideas^  mat  areunit»" 
edTByt^e  imagination,  and  have  a  piii^cii^ 
signed  them,  by  which  we  are  able  to  recal,  either  to 
ourselves  or  others,  that  collection.  But  the  difference 
betwixt  these  ideas  consists  in  this,  that  the  particular 
qualities,  which  form  a  substance,  are'coinmonlv  re- 
ferred  to  an  unknown  somethings  in  which  they  are 
supposed  to  inhere;  or  granting  this  fiction  should  not 
take  place,  are  at  least  supposed  to  be  closely  and  in- 
separably connected  by  the  relations  of  contiguity  and 
causation.  The  efifect  of  this  is^  that  whatever  new 
simple  quality  we  discover  to  have  the  same  connexion 
with  the  rest,  we  immediately  comprehend  it  among 
them,  even  though  it  did  not  enter  into  the  first  con- 
ception of  the  substance.  Thus  our  idea  c^  gold  may 
at  first  be  a  yellow  colour,  weight,  malleableness,  fu- 
sibility; but  upon  the  discovery  of  its  dissolubility  in 
aqtia  regioj  we  join  that  to  the  other  qualities,  and  sup- 
pose it  to  belong  to  the  substance  as  much  as  if  its  idea 
had  from  the  beginniog  made  a  part  of  the  compound 
one.  The  principle  of  union  being  regarded  as  the 
chief  part  of  the  complex  ide%  gives  entrance  to  what^ 

vbi:.7. ( 


M-     ■      .  • 
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FiUiT   erer  guaUly^aft^^  and  is  equally  conw 

s^.^,^  prehended  by  it,  as  are  the  others,  which  first  present- 
Of  ideM»   ed  themselves. 

origin^  That^jJm  xannot. take  .place JiLjnod^  ^  evident 
*""^****°' from  considering  their  nature.  The  simple  ideas  of 
which  modes  are  formed,  either  represent  qualities^ 
which  are  not  united  by  contiguity  and  causation,  but 
are  dispersed  in  different  sutgects ;  or  if  they  be  all 
united  together,  the  uniting  principle  is  not  regarded 
as  the  foundation  of  the  complex  idea.  The  idea  of  a 
dance  is  an  instance  of  the  first  kind  of  modes ;  that 
of  beauty  of  the  second.  The  reason  is  obvious,  why 
such  complex  ideas  cannot  receive  any  new  idea,  with* 

out  rhftngingMthe  nftnift^  ^^K\i  V^^ff^PlglMlt^  the  mode% 


SECTION  vn. 


OF  ABSTRACt  IDEAS. 


• 

A  VERT  material  question  has  been  started  concerning 
abstract  or  general  ideas,  whether  they  be  general  or  par- 
ticular in  the  mind's  conception  of  them.  A  great  phi- 
losopher *  has  disputed  the  received  opinion  in  tliis 
particular,  and  has  asserted,  that  all  general  ideas  are 
liothing  but  particular  ones  annexecTtoa  certiinlenn^ 
which  gives  them  a  -more  extensive  signification,  and 
makes  them  recal  upon  occasion  other  individuals, 
which  are  similar  to  them.  As  I  look  upon  this  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  discoveries  that 
h|is  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  republic  of  let- 

^  Dr  Berkdejr* 
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ters,  I  shall  here  endeavour  to  confirm  it  by  some    80CT. 
arguments,  which  I  hope  will  put  it  beyond  all  doubt 
and  controversy*  Of 

'Tis  evident,  that,  in  forming  most  of  our  general 
ideas,  if  not  all  of  them,  we  abstract  from  every  parti- 
cular degree  of  quantity  and  quality,  and  that  an  ob' 
ject  ceases  not  to  be  of  any  particular  species  on  ac^ 
count  of  every  small  alteration  in  its  extension,  dura-* 
tion,  and  other  properties.    It  may  therefore  be  thought^ 
that  here  is  a  plain  dilemma,  that  decides  concerning 
the'nature  of  those  abstract  ideas,  which  have  afforded 
so  much  speculation  to  philosophers*     The  abstract 
idea  of  a  man  represents  men  of  all  sizes  and  all  quali* 
ties,  which  'tis  concluded  it  cannot  do,  but  either  by 
representing  at  once  all  possible  sizes  and  all  possible 
qualities,  or  by  representing  no  particular  one  at  all. 
Now,  it  having  been  esteemed  absurd  to  defend  the 
former  proposition,  as  impljdng  an  infinite  capacity  in 
the  mind,  it  has  been  commonly  inferred  in  favour  of 
the  latter ;  and  our  abstract  ideas  have  been  supposed 
to  represent  no  particular  degree  either  of  quantity  or 
quality.     But  that  this  inference  is  erroneous,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  make  appear,  Jlrst^  by-proving,.  that  *tis 
utterly  impossible  to  conceive  any  quantity  orLqnality») 
without  forming  a  |^refiise.nfitionQf.itsjciegree&j..and,| 
secondly^  by  showing,  that  though  the  capacity  of  th6| 
mind  be  not  infinite,  yet  we  can  at  once  form  a  notion! 
of  all  possible  degrees  of  quantity  and  quality,  in  suchj 
a  manner  at  least,  as,  however  imperfect,  may  serve! 
all  the  purposes  of  reflection  and  conversation.  / 

To  begin  with  the  first  proposition,  that  the  mind 

cannot  form  any  notion  of  qtmntity  or  quality  mthout 

forming  a  precise  notion  of  degrees  of  each,  we  may 

prove  this  by  the  tliree  following  arguments.     Fii-st^ 

c2 
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'^T I  that  of  a  particular  object,  though  the  application  of  it 

in  our  reasoning  be  the  same  as  if  it  were  universal. 
Of  ideM^       This  application  of  ideas,  beyond  their  nature,  pro- 
origin,     ceeds  from  our  collecting  all  their  possible  degrees  of 
cornel  on,  q^^jjjjjy  mj J  quality  in  such  an  imperfect  manner  as 

may  serve  the  purposes  of  life,  which  is  the  second 
proposition  I  proposed  to  explain.  When  we  have 
found  a  resemblance^amoQg.^fiYer<^l  nl^p-rtiSy  that  often 
occur  to  us,  we  apply  the  same  name  to.alLx]£  thi^, 
whatever  difierence*  we  may  observe  in  the^degceegi  of 
thgir  quantity  Audxjuality,  and  whatever  other  differ- 
ences may  appear  among  them.  After  we  have  ac- 
quired a  custom  of  this  kind,  the  hearing  of  that  name 
revives  the  idea  of  one  of  these  objects,  and  makes  the 
imagination  conceive  it  with  all  its  particular  circum<!> 
stances  and  proportions.  But  as  the  same  word  is 
supposed  to  have  been  frequently  applied  to  other  in- 
dividuals, that  are  different  in  many  respects  from  that 
idea,  which  is  immediately  present  to  the  mind ;  the 
word  not  being  able  to  revive  the  idea  of  all  these  in-p 


*  'Tis  evident,  that  even  different  simple  ideas  may  have  a  timilarity 
or  resemblance  to  each  other ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  that  the  point  or  cir- 
cumstance of  resemblance  should  be  distinct  or  separable  from  that  in 
which  they  differ.  Siue  and  green  are  different  simple  ideas,  but  art 
inore  resembling  than  blue  and  tcatieti  though  their  perfect  simplicity 
excludes  all  possibility  of  separation  or  distinction.  *Tis  the  same  case 
with  particular  sounds,  and  tastes,  and  smells.  These  admit  of  infinite 
resemblances  upon  the  general  appearance  and  comparison,  without  hay- 
ing any  conunon  circumstance  the  same.  And  of  thb  we  may  be  cer- 
tain, eren  from  the  very  abstract  terms  simple  idea.  They  comprehend 
■U  simple  ideas  under  them.  These  resemble  each  other  in  their  simpli- 
0ty.  And  yet  from  their  very  nature^  which  excludes  all  composition, 
this  circumstance,  in  which  they  resemble,  is  not  distinguishable  or  se- 
parable from  the  rest.  *Tis  the  same  case  with  all  the  degrees  in  any 
quality.  They  are  all  resembling^  and  yet  the  quality,  in  any  individual^ 
18  not  distinct  from  the  degree. 
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dlviduals,  only  touches  the  soul,  if  I  may  be  allowed.  ^^* 
so  to  speak,  and  revives  that  custom,  which  we  have  v^^^^^^ 
acquired  by  surveying  them.     They  are  not  really  and  Of^*^ 
in  fact  present  to  the  mind,  but  only  in  power ;  nor  do 
we  draw  them  all  out  distinctly  in  the  ima^ation,  but 
keep  ourselves  in  a  readiness  to  survey  any  of  them,  as 
we  may  be  prompted  by  a  present  design  or  necessity. 
The  word  raises  up  an  individual  idea,  along  with  a 
certain  custojgi,  and  that  custom  produces  any  other 
individual  one,  for  which  we  may  have  occasion.     But 
as  the  production  of  all  the  ideas,  to  which  the  name 
maybe  aj^lied,  is  in  most  cases  impossible,  we  abridge 
that  work  by  a  more  partial  consideration,  and  find 
but  few  inconveniences  to  arise  in  our  reasoning  firom 
that  abridgment. 

For  this  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stances in  the  present  afibir,  that  after  the  mind  has 
produced  an  individual  idea,  upon  which  we  reason^ 
the  attendant  custom,  revived  by  the  general  or  ab- 
stract term,  readily  suggests  any  other  individual,  if 
by  chance  we  form  any  reasoning  that  agrees  not  with 
it.  Thus,  should  we  mentioii  the  word  triangle,  and 
form  the  idea  of  a  particular  equilateral  one^to  correp> 
spond  to  it,  and  should  we  afterwards  assert,  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  each  ather^  the 
other  individuals  of  a  scalenum  and  isosceles,  which  we 
overlooked  at  first,  immediately  crowd  in  upon  us,  and 
make  us  perceive  the  fidsehood  of  this  proposition^ 
though  it  be  true  with  relation  to  that  idea  which  we 
had  formed.  If  the  mind  suggests  not  always  these 
ideas  upon  occasion,  it  proceeds  from  scmie  imperfeo" 
tion  in  its  faculties;  and  such  a  one  as  is  often  the 
source  of  false  reasoning  and  sophistry.  But  this  is 
principally  the  case  with  those  ideas  which  are  ab- 
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PART  struse  and  compounded.  On  other  occasions  the  cus« 
1^  i  torn  is  more  entire,  and  'tis  seld<Hn  we  run  into  aach 
otumb,   errors. 

origin,  Naj  SO  entire  is  the  custom,  that  the  very  same  idea 
**"^'*®"»may  be  annexed  to  several  different  words,  and  may 
be  employed  in  different  reasonings,  without  any  dan- 
ger of  mistake.  Thus  the  idea  of  an  equilateral  trif 
angle  of  on  inch  perpendicular  may  serve  us  io  talking 
of  a  figure,  of  a  rectilineal  figure,  of  a  regular  figure, 
of  a  triangle,  and  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  All  these 
terms,  therefore,  are  in  this  case  attended  with  the 
same  idea ;  but  as  they  are  wont  to  be  applied  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  compass,  they  excite  their  particular 
habits,  and  thereby  ke^  the  mind  in  a  readiness  to 
observe,  that  no  conclusion  be  formed  contrary  to  any 
ideas,  which  are  usually  comprised  under  thepo. 

Before  those  habits  have  become  entirely  perfect^ 
perhaps  the  mind  may  not  be  content  with  forming  the 
idea  of  only  one  individual,  but  may  run  over  several, 
in  order  to  make  itself  comprehend  its  own  meaning, 
and  the  compass  of  that  collection,  which  it  intends  to 
express  by  the  general  term.  That  we  may  fix  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  figure,  we  may  revolve  in  our 
mind  the  ideas  of  circles,  squares,  parallelograms,  tri- 
angles of  difierent  sizes  and  proportions,  and  may  not 
rest  on  one  image  or  idea.  However  this  may  be,  'tis 
certain  that  we  form  the  idea  of  individuals  whenevet 
^  ire  use  any  general  term ;  that  we  seldom  or  never  can 
\  exhaust  these  individuals;  and  tkmt  those  which  rev 
main,  are  cmly  represented  by  means  of  that  habit  by 
vduch  we  recal  them,  whenever  any  present  occasion 
requires  it  This  then  is  the  nature  of  our  abstract 
ideas  and  general  terms ;  and  'tis  after  this  manner  we 
0C9ouBt  for  the  foregoing  paradox,  that  some  ideas  arc 
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particutar  in  their  nature^  but  general  in  their  represent    SBCT; 
tat  ion*     A  particular  idea  becomes  general  by  being 


gnnexed  to  a  general  t^rm;  that  is,  to  a  term  which,jQfji 
from  a  customary  conjuocticm,  has  a  relation  to  many/ 
other  particular  ideas,  and  readily  recals  them  in  the 
imagination. 

The  only  difficulty  that  can  remain  on  this  subject, 
must  be  with  r^;ard  to  that  custom,  which  so  readily 
recals  every  particular  idea  for  which  we  may  have  oc- 
casion, and  is  excited  by  any  word  or  sound  to  which 
we  commonly  annex  it.  The  most  proper  method,  in 
my  opinion,  of  giving  a  satisfactory  explication  of  thia 
fuct  of  the  mind,  is  by  pixxiucing  other  instances  which 
are  analogous  to  it,  and  other  principles  which  fisuiUr 
tate  its  operation.  To  explain  the  ultimate  causes  of 
our  mental  actions  is  impossible.  'Tis  sufficient  if  we 
can  give  any  satis&ctory  account  of  them  from  expe^ 
rience  and  analogy. 

First,  then,  I  observe,  that  when  we  mention  any 
great  number,  such  as  a  thousand,  the  mind  has  gene- 
rally no  adequate  idea  of  it,  but  only  a  power  of  pro* 
ducing  such  an  idea,  by  its  adequate  idea  of  the  deci-' 
mals  under  which  the  number  is  comprehended.  This 
imperfection,  however,  in  our  ideas,  is  never  felt  in  our 
reasonings,  which  seems  to  be  an  instance  parallel  to 
the  present  one  of  universal  ideas. 
— Secondly,  we  have  several  instances  of  habits  which 
may  be  revived  by  one  single  word ;  as  when  a  person 
who  has,  by  rote,  any  periods  of  a  discourse,  or  any 
number  of  verses,  will  be  put  in  remembrance  of  the 
whole,  which  he  is  at  a  loss  to  recollect,  by  that  sing^ 
word  or  expression  with  which  they  begin. 

Thirdly,    I  believe   every  one  who  examines  the 
situation  of  his  mind  in  reasoning,  will  agree  with  me, 
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PART    that  we  do  not  annex  distinct  and  complete  ideas  to 
V J  ^  ^P^vpry  term  we  make  use  of,  and  that  in  talking  of 

OfidflM, 


their 
origin. 


government,  church,  negociation,  conquest,  we  seldom 
spread  out  in  our  minds  all  the  simple  ideas  of  which 
eomj^tio^  these  complex  ones  are  composed.  *Tis  however  ob- 
servable, that  notwithstanding  this  imperfection,  we 
may  avoid  talking  nonsense  on  these  subjects,  and  may 
perceive  any  repugnance  among  the  ideas  as  well  as  if 
we  had  a  fiill  comprehension  of  them.  Thus,  if  in- 
stead of  saying,  that  in  *mar  the  weaker  have  always 
recourse  to  negociation,  we  should  say,  that  they  have 
always  recourse  to  conquest,  the  custom  which  we  have 
acquired  of  attributing  certain  relations  to  ideas,  still 
follows  the  words,  and  makes  us  immediately  perceive 
the  absurdity  of  that  proposition ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  one  particular  idea  may  serve  us  in  reasoning  con- 
cerning other  ideas,  however  different  firom  it  in  seve- 
ral circumstances. 

Fourthly,  as  the  individuals  are  collected  together, 
and  placed  under  a  general  term  with  a  view  to  that 
resemblance  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  this  rela- 
tion must  facilitate  their  entrance  in  the  imagination, 
and  make  them  be  suggested  more  readily  upon  occa- 
sion. And,  indeed,  if  we  consider  the  common  pro- 
gress of  the  thought,  either  in  reflecdon  or  conversa- 
tion, we  shall  find  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  in  this 
particular.  Nothing  is  more  admirable  than  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  imagination  suggests  its  ideas,  and 
presents  them  at  the  very  instant  in  which  they  be^- 
come  necessary  or  useful.  The  &ncy  runs  from  one 
end  of  the  universe  to  the  other,  in  collecting  those 
ideas  which  belong  to  any  sutgect.  One  would  think 
the  whole  intellectual  world  of  ideas  was  at  once  sub- 
jected to  our  view,  and  that  we  did  nothing  but  pick 
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out  such  as  were  most  proper  for  our  purpose.    There    SECT. 
may  not,  however,  be  any  present,  beside  those  very 


ideas,  that  are  thus  collected  by  a  kind  of  magical 
faculty  in  the  soul,  which,  though  it  be  always  most 
perfect  in  the  greatest  geniuses,  and  is  properly  what 
we  call  a  genius,  is  however  inexplicable  by  the  utmost 
efforts  of  human  understanding. 

Perhaps  these  four  reflections  may  help  to  remove 
all  difficulties  to  the  hypothesis  I  have  proposed  con* 
ceming  abstract  ideas,  so  contrary  to  that  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed  in  philosophy.    But  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  place  my  chiei  confidence  in  what  I  have  already 
proved  concerning  the  impossibility  of  general  ideas^ 
according  to  the  common  method  of  explaining  them* 
We  must  certainly  seek  some  new  system  on  this  headf 
and  there  plainly  is  none  beside  what  I  have  proe.^ 
posed.     If  ideas  be  particular  in  their  nature,  and  at/ 
the  same  time  finite  in  their  number,  'tis  only  by  cus*|  ^ 
torn  they  can  become  general  in  their  representation,  I 
and  contain  an  infinite  number  of  other  ideas  under  \ 
them. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject,  I  shall  employ  the  same 
principles  to  explain  that  distinction  of  reason^  which  is 
so  much  talked  of,  and  is  so  little  understood  in  the 
schools.  Of  this  kind  is  the  distinction  betwixt  figure 
and  the  body  figured;  motion  and  the  body  moved* 
The  difficulty  of  explaining  this  distinction  arises  from 
the  principle  above  explained,  t/iat  all  ideas  which  are 
different  are  separable.  For  it  follows  from  thence, 
that  if  the  figure  be  difie^ent  from  the  body,  their  ideas 
must  be  separable  as  well  as  distinguishable ;  if  they 
be  not  difierent,  thdr  ideas  can  neither  be  separable 
nor  distinguishable.     What  then  is  meant  by  a  dis* 
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PART    tinction  of  reason^  since  it  implies  neither  a  difference 
nor  separation  ? 


i 


To  remove  this  difficulty,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
orlg^;  the  foregoing  explication  of  abstract  ideas.  'Tis  cer- 
eomj^tuo,  ^^  ^j^^  ^^  mind  would  never  have  dreamed  of  dis- 
tinguishing a  figure  from  the  body  figured,  as  being  in 
reality  neither  distinguishable,  nor  different,  nor  sepa* 
rable,  did  it  not  observe,  that  even  in  this  simplicity 
there  might  be  contained  many  different  resemblances 
and  relations.  Thus,  when  a  globe  of  white  marble  is 
presented,  we  receive  only  the  impression  of  a  white 
colour  disposed  in  a  certain  form,  nor  are  we  able  to  \ 
separate  and  distinguish  the  colour  from  the  form. 
But  observing  afterwards  a  globe  of  black  marble  and 
a  cube  of  white,  and  comparing  them  with  our  former 
object,  we  find  two  separate  resemblances^  in  what  for^ 
merly  seemed,  and  really  is,  perfectly  inseparable. 
After  a  little  more  practice  of  this  kind,  we  begin  to 
distinguish  the  figure  from  the  colour  by  a  distinction 
^reason;  that  is,  we  consider  the  figure  and  colour 
together,  since  they  are,  in  effect,  the  same  and  undis- 
tinguishable ;  but  still  view  them  in  different  aspects, 
according  to  the  resemblances  of  which  they  are  sus- 
ceptible. When  we  would  consider  only  the  figure  of 
the  globe  of  white  marble,  we  form  in  reality  an  idea 
both  of  the  figure  and  colour,  but  tacitly  carry  our  eye 
to  its  resemblance  with  the  globe  of  black  marble:  and 
in  the  same  manner,  when  we  would  consider  its  co- 
lour only,  we  turn  oiur  view  to  its  resemblance  with 
the  cube  of  white  marble.  By  this  means  we  accom« 
pany  our  ideas  vrith  a  kind  of  reflectioui  of  which  cus« 
tom  renders  us,  in  a  greaJt  meerore,  insensible.  A 
person  who  desires  ua  to  c^Nosider  the  figure  of  a  globe 
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of  white  marble  without  thinkinff  on  its  colour,  desires    SECT. 

r        .  VIL 

an  impossibili^ ;  but  his  meaning  is,  that  we  should  ^^^  i 
consider  the  colour  and  figure  together,  but  still  keep  Of  afa^nM^t 
in  our  eye  the  resemblance  to  the  globe  of  black  mar- 
ble, or  that  to  any  other  globe  of  whatever  colour  or  ^ 
substance* 
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PART  II. 


OP  THE  IDEAS  OF  SPACE  AND  TIME. 


SECTION  L 

OF  THE  INFINITE  DIVISIBILITY  OF  OUR  IDEAS  OF  SPACE 

AND  TIME. 

PART    Whatever  has  the  air  of  a  paradox,  and  is  contrary 
1^-       i  to  the  first  and  most  unprejudiced  notions  of  mankind, 
.or      is  often  greedily  embraced  by  philosophers,  as  show- 
■Due      ing  the  superiority  of  their  science,  which  could  dis- 
*™*"  cover  opinions  so  remote  from  vulgar  conception.    On 
the  other  hand,  any  thing  proposed  to  us,  which  causes 
surprise  and  admiration,  gives  such  a  satis&ction  to 
the  mind,  that  it  indulges  itself  in  those  agreeable 
emotions,  and  will  never  be  persuaded  that  its  plea- 
sure is  entirely  without  foundation.     From  these  dis- 
positions in  philosophers  and  their  disciples,  arises  that 
mutual  complaisance  betwixt  them ;  while  the  former 
furnish  such  plenty  of  strange  and  unaccountable  opi- 
nions, and  the  latter  so  readily  believe  them.     Of  this 
mutual  complaisance  I  cannot  give  a  more  evident  in- 
stance than  in  the  doctrine  of  infinite  divisibility,  with 
the  examination  of  which  I  shall  begin  this  subject  of 
the  ideas  of  space  and  time. 
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'Tis  universally  allowed,  that  the  capacity  of  the    SECT^ 
mind  is  limited,  and  can  never  attain  a  full  and  ade-  v^-^^^ 
quate  conception  of  infini^ :  and  though  it  were  not    f^^^  i 
allowed,  'twould  be  sufficiently  evident  from  the  plain-  diviaUniity 
est  observation  and  experience.     'Tis  also  obvious,     ^^ 
that  whatever  is  capable  of  being  divided  in  infinitum^  '^^^J^ 
must  consist  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  and  that 
'tis  impossible  to  set  any  bounds  to   the  number  of 
parts  without  setting  bounds  at  the  same  time  to  the 
division.     It  requires   scarce  any  induction  to  con- 
clude firom  hence,  that  the  ideoy  which  we  form  of  any 
finite  quality,  is  not  infinitely  divisible,  but  that  by 
proper  distinctions  and  separations  we  may  run  up  this 
idea  to  inferior  ones,  which  will  be  perfectly  simple 
and  indivisible.  y[n  rejecting  the  infinite  capaci^  of 
the  mind,  we  suppose  it  may  arrive  at  an  end  in  the 
division  of  its  ideas ;  nor  are  there  any  possible  means 
of  evading  the  evidence  of  this  conclusion^ 

^Tis  therefore  certain,  that  the  imagination  reaches 
a  minimum^  and  may  raise  up  to  itself  an  idea,  of 
which  it  cannot  conceive  any  subdivision,  and  which 
cannot  be  diminished  without  a  total  annihilation^ 
When  you  tell  me  of  the  thousandth  and  ten  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  grain  of  sand,  I  have  a  distinct  idea 
of  these  numbers  and  of  their  diffisrent  proportions ; 
but  the  images  which  I  form  in  my  mind  to  represent 
the  things  themselves,  are  nothing  different  firom  each 
other,  nor  inferior  to  that  image,  by  which  I  represent 
the  grain  of  sand  itself,  which  is  supposed  so  vastly  to 
exceed  them.  What  consists  of  parts  is  distinguish- 
able into  them,  and  what  is  distinguishable  is  separ- 
able. But,  whatever  we  may  imagine  of  the  thing, 
the  idea  of  a  grain  of  sand  is  not  distinguishable  nor 
separable  into  twenty,  much  less  into  a  thousand, 
ten  thousand,  or  an  infinite  number  of  different  ideas. 
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^ART        'Tls  the  same  caB%  with  t&e  impressions  of  the  senses 
as  with  the  ideas  of  the  imagination.     Put  a  spot  of 


^i^SLaoS  ^^  upon  paper,  fix  your  eye  upon  that  spot,  and  re- 
ywB  tire  to  such  a  distance  that  at  hist  you  lose  sight  of  it ; 
'tis  plain,  that  the  moment  before  it  vanished,  the  image^ 
or  impression,  was  perfectly  in^visible*  'Tis  not  fbi^ 
want  of  rays  ci  light  striking  on  our  eyes,  that  the  mi* 
nnte  parts  of  distant  bodies  convey  not  any  sensible 
impression ;  but  because  they  are  removed  beyond  that 
distance,  at  which  their  impressions  were  reduced  to  a 
minimum^  and  were  incapable  of  any  fiurther  diminii^ 
tion.  A  microscq^e  or  telescope,  which  renders  them 
visible,  produces  not  any  new  rays  of  light,  bnt  only 
spreads  those  which  always  flowed  from  them ;  and,  by 
that  means,  both  gives  parts  to  impressions,  which  to 
the  naked  eye  appear  simple  and  micomponnded,  and 
advances  to  a  minimum  what  wasr  formerly  impercep^ 
tible.  ». 

We  may  hence  discover  die  error  of  the  common 
opinion,  that  the  capacity  of  the  mind  is  limited  on 
both  sides,  and  that  'tis  impossible  for  the  imagination 
to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  whait  goea  b^ond  a  certain 
degree  of  minuteness  as  well  as  of  greatness.  Nothing 
can  be  more  minute  than  some  ideas  which  we  form  in 
the  fancy,  and  images  which  appear  to  the  senses; 
since  there  are  ideas  and  images  perfectly  simple  and 
indivisible.  The  only  defect  of  our  senses  is,  that  they 
give  us  disproportioned  images  of  things,  and  reptte^ 
sent  as  minute  and  unoompounded  what  is  really  great 
and  composed  of  a  vast  number  of  parts.  This  mis» 
take  we  are  not  sensible  of;  but,  tiJdng  the  impress 
eions  of  those  minute  objects,  which  appear  to  the 
senses  to  be  equal,  or  nearly  equal  to  the  objects,  and 
finding,  by  reason,  that  there  are  other  objects  vastly 
more  minute,  we  too  hastily  conclude,  thai  these  nft 
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inferior  to  any  idea  of  our  imagination  or  impression  ^JPa 
of  our  senses.     This,  however,   is  certain,  tibat   we  ^^^^ 
can  form  ideasi  which  shall  be  no  greater  than  the    pn^ 
sm^lest  atdm  of  the  animal  spirits  of  an  insect  a  thou-  diviuiniity 
sand  times  less  than  a  mite :  and  we  ought  rather  to    ^ 
conclude,  that  the  difficulty  lies  in  enlarging  our  con-  ""^^JJjJJ* 
ceptions  so  much  as  to  form  a  just  notion  of  a  mite,  or 
even  of  an  insect  a  thousand  times  less  than  a  mite. 
For,  in  order  to  form  a  just  notion  of  these  animals, 
we  must  have  a  distinct  idea  representing  every  part  of 
them ;  which,  according  to  the  system  of  infinite  divisi- 
bility, is  utterly  impossible,  and  according  to  that  of 
indivisible  parts  or  atoms,  is  extremely  difficult,  by  rea- 
son of  the  vast  number  and  multiplicity  of  these  parts. 


SECTION  It 

OF  THE  INFINITE  DIVISIBILITY  OF  SPACE  AND  TIME^ 

Wherever  ideas  are  adequate  representations  of  ob^ 
jects,  the  relations^  contradictions,  and  agreements  of 
the  ideas  are  all  applicable  to  the  objects ;  and  this  we 
may,  in  general,  observe  to  be  the  foundation  of  all 
human  knowledge.  But  our  ideas  are  adequate  repre* 
sentations  of  the  most  minute  parts  of  extension ;  and, 
through  whatever  divisions  and  subdivisions  we  may 
suppose  these  parts  to  be  arrived  at,  they  can  never 
become  inferior  to  some  ideas  which  we  form.  The 
plain  consequence  is,  that  whatever  appears  impossible 
and  contradictory  upon  the  comparison  of  these  ideas, 
must  be  really  impossible  and  contradictory,  without 
any  farther  excuse  or  evasion. 

VOL.    I.  D 
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Every  thing  capable  of  being  infinitely  divided  con- 
tains an  infinite  number  of  parts ;  otherwise  the  divi- 
Of  sion  would  be  stopped  short  by  the  indivisible  parts, 
iMpe  which  we  should  immediately  arrive  at.  If  therefore 
any  finite  extension  be  infinitely  divisible,  it  can  be  no 
ccmtradiction  to  suppose,  that  a  finite  extension  con* 
tains  an  infinite  number  of  parts :  and  vice  versoj  if  it 
be  a  contradiction  to  suppose,  that  a  finite  extension 
contains  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  no  finite  extension 
can  be  infinitely  divisible*  But  that  this  latter  suppo- 
sition is  absurd,  I  easily  convince  myself  by  the  consi- 
deration of  my  clear  ideas.  I  first  take  the  least  ides 
I  can  form  of  a  part  of  extension,  and  being  certain 
that  there  is  nothin)^  more  minute  than  this  idea,  I  c<ni- 
dude,  that  whatever  I  discover  by  its  means,  must  be 
a  real  quali^  of  extension.  I  then  repeat  this  idea 
once,  twice,  thrice,  &c.  and  find  the  compound  idea  of 
extension,  arising  from  its  repetition,  always  to  aug- 
ment, and  become  double,  triple,  quadruple,  &c.  till  at 
last  it  swells  up  to  a  considerable  bulk,  greater  or 
smaller,  in  proportion  as  I  repeat  more  or  less  the  same 
idea.  When  I  stop  in  the  addition  of  parts,  the  idea 
of  extension  ceases  to  augment;  and  were  I  to  carry 
on  the  addition  in  infinitum,  I  clearly  perceive,  that  the 
idea  of  extension  must  also  become  infinite.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  conclude,  that  the  idea  of  an  infinite  number 
of  parts  is  individually  the  same  idea  with  that  of  an 
infinite  extension ;  that  no  finite  extension  is  capable  of 
containing  an  infinite  number  of  parts ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  no  finite  extension  is  infinitely  divisible.* 

*  It  has  been  olijected  to  me,  that  infinite  diTiability  nipposes  only  an 
inSnite  number  of  proporiionti  not  of  aliquot  pei1i»  And  that  an  iuSntto 
wnaber  of  proponioaal  pacta  doea  not  Sana  §m  infinite  extansoo.  Bilt 
thii  distinction  ii  entirely  IHvoloua.  Whether  these  parte  he  called  aiiguot 
or  proportional^  they  cannot  be  infimor  to  those  minute  parts  we  con- 
ceive ;  and  therefore,  cannot  form  a  less  citension  by  their  conjunction. 
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I  may  sdb^joiB  aaothor  argumelit  i^ropofied  by  a  not-    ^J^» 
ed  author,  *  which  seems  to  me  very  strong  and  beau'i-  ^  j^r^u^ 
tiful.    *Tia  evident,  that  existence  in  itself  belongs  ooly      2L.u^ 
to  unity,  and  is  never  applicable  to  number,  but  on  ao  dbriomtr 
count  of  the  unites  4>f  whioh  the  number  is  composed,   .pace  and 
Tw;^ity  men  may  be  said  to  exist;  but  'tis  only  bov     ^^™^ 
cause  one,  two,  three,  four,  &c.  are  existent;  ^ndif 
you  deny  the  existence  of  the  latter,  that  of  the  for<r. 
mer  falls  of  course.     'Tis  therefore  utterly  absurd  to 
suppose  any  number  to  exist,  and  yet  deny  the  exists 
ence  of  unites ;  and  as  extension  is  always  a  number» 
acconiing  to  the  common  sentiment  of  mLphyu^ 
and  never  resolves  itself  into  any  unite  or  indinsiUbs 
quantity,  it  follows  that  extensktt  can  never  at  aU  ex- 
ist.   'Tis  in  vain  to  reply,  that  any  determinate  quanr* 
tity  of  extension  is  an  unite ;  but  such  a  one  ^  admita 
of  an  infinite  number  of  fractions,  and  is  inexhausdhla. 
in  its  subdivisions.   For  by  the  same  ru]%  these  tweaty 
men  tnay  be  considered  as  an  unite^    The  whole  gldi^ 
of  the  earth,  nay,  the  whole  universe  may  be  considered 
as  an  unite.    That  term  of  unit^  is  merely  a  fictitiom 
denomination^  which  the  mind  may  iqi^ly  to  any  qwn^ 
tily  of  objects  it  ccdlects  tog^her;  nor  can  su^  s^k 
unity  any  more  exist;  alone  than  number  can,  as  betog. 
in  reality  a  true  nunri)er.    But  the  unity,  wbicb  ^»» 
exist  alone,  and  whose  existence  is  necessary  U>  tj^it  ofi 
all  number,  is  of  another  kind,  and  must  be  p^rS^cdgi 
iodivisible,  and  incifwble  of  being  rs^v^  isio  mg^ 
lesser  imity. 

AU  this  reasoning  takes  pkc^  with  i^^[ai4  to  ^fmk 
ijong  with  an  additional  argument  ^vkk^  it  m^j  b# 
proper  to  take  notice  q£  'Ti^.a  {MropE^rty  inseparably 
fiywd  time,  and  which  in  a  ipanner  constitutes  its  e^ 
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sence,  that  each  of  its  parts  succeeds  another,  and  that 
none  of  them,  however  contiguous,  can  ever  be  co- 
,    Of     ,  existent.     For  the  same  reason  that  the  year  1737 

tlie  ideas  of  .11 

MMce  cannot  conci^r  with  the  present  year  1738,  every  mo- 
^'"^  ment  must  be  distinct  £rora,  and  posterior  or  antece- 
dent to  another.  'Tis  certain  then,  that  time,  as  it 
exists,  must  be  composed  of  indivisible  moments.  For 
if  in  time  we  could  never  arrive  at  an  end  of  division, 
and  if  each  moment,  as  it  succeeds  another,  were  not 
perfectly  single  and  indivisible,  there  would  be  an  in- 
finite number  of  co-existent  moments,  or  parts  of  time; 
which  I  believe  will  be  allowed  to  be  an  arrant  contra- 
diction. 

The  infinite  divisibility  of  space  implies  that  of  time, 
as  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  motion.  If  the  latter, 
therefore,  be  impossible,  the  former  must  be  equally 
so. 

I  doubt  not  but  it  will  readily  be  allowed  by  the  most 
obstinate  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  infinite  divisibi- 
lity, that  these  arguments  are  difficulties,  and  that  'tis 
impossible  to  give  any  answer  to  them  which  will  be 
perfectly  clear  and  satisfactory.  But  here  we  may 
observe,  that  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  this 
Custom  of  calling  a  difficidty  what  pretends  to  be  a  de^- 
morlstration^  and  endeavouring  by  that  means  to  elude 
its  force  and  evidence.  'Tis  not  in  demonstrations,  as 
in  probabilities,  that  difficulties  can  take  place,  and  one 
argument  counterbalance  another,  and  diminish  its 
authority.  A  demonstration,  if  just,  admits  of  no  op- 
posite difficulty ;  and  if  not  just,  'tis  a  mere  sophism, 
and  consequently  can  never  be  a  difficulty.  "Hs  either 
ilrresistible,  or  has  no  manner  of  force.  To  talk  there- 
fore of  objections  and  replies,  and  balancing  of  argu- 
ments in  such  a  question  as  this,  is  to  confess,  either 
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that  human  reas<m  is  nothing  but  a  play  of  words,  or    SECT, 
that  the  person  himself,  who  talks  so,  has  not  a  capa-  ^.^^  ^^i 
city  equal  to  such  subjects.     Demonstrations  may  be       Of 
difficult  to  be  comprehended,  because  of  the  abstracted-  diYisibflity 
ness  of  the  subject ;  but  can  never  have  any  such  dif-  ijmmk  and 
ficulties  as  will  weaken  their  authority,  wh^n  once  they     **™*' 
are  comprehended, 

'Tis  true,  mathematicians  are  wont  to  say,  that  there 
are  here  equally  strong  arguments  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  indivisible  points 
is  also  liable  to  unanswerable  objections.  Before  I 
examine  these  arguments  and  objections  in  detail,  I 
will  here  take  them  in  a  body,  and  endeavour,  by  a 
short  and  decisive  reason,  to  prove,  at  once,  that  'tis 
utterly  impossible  they  can  have  any  just  foundation. 

'Tis  an  established  maxim  in  metaphysics,  T^at 
whatever  the  mind  clearly  conceives  includes  the  idea  qf 
possible  existence^  or,  in  other  words,  that  nothing  we 
imagine  is  absolutely  impossible.  We  can  form  the  idea 
of  a  golden  mountain,  and  from  thence  conclude,  that 
such  a  mountain  may  actually  exist.  We  can  form  no 
idea  of  a  mountain  without  a  valley,  and  therefore  re- 
gard it  as  impossible. 

Now  'tis  certain  we  have  an  idea  of  extension ;  for 
otherwise,  why  do  we  talk  and  reason  concerning  it? 
'Tis  likewise  certwi,  that  this  idea,  as  conceived  by  the 
imagination,  though  divisible  into  parts  or  inferior 
ideas,  is  not  infinitely  divisible,  nor  consists  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  parts :  for  that  exceeds  the  compre- 
hension of  our  limited  capacities.  Here  then  is  «a 
idea  of  extension,  which  consists  of  parts  or  inferior 
ideas,  that  are  perfectly  indivisible :  consequently  this 
idea  implies  no  contradiction  x  consequently  'tis  possible 
for  extension  really  to  exist  coufprmable  to  it :  and  con- 
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Part    s^Mjueiltty,  all  die  arguments  employed  against  tlie  poa* 
sHsility  of  madiematical  points  are  mere  scholastic  qtub* 


Of  bles,  afid  tmworthy  of  our  attention, 
^aet  Hiese  consequences  we  may  carry  one  step  farthet) 
*^^^'  imd  Goncltide  that  all  the  pretended  demonstrations  for 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  extension  are  equally  sophist 
tical ;  since  'tis  certain  these  demonstrations  cannot  be 
just  "vHtbout  proving  the  impossibility  of  mathemati* 
eal  points;  which  'tis  an  evident  absurdity  lo  proe* 
tend  to. 


SECTION  III. 

OF  THE  OTHER  QUALITIES  OF  OUR  IDEAS  OF  SPACE 

AND  TIMS. 

No  discovery  could  have  been  made  more  happily  for 
deciding  all  controversies  concerning  ideas,  than  tliat 
above  mentioned,  that  impressions  always  take  the 
precedency  of  them,  and  that  every  idea,  with  which 
the  imagination  is  furnished,  first  makes  its  appearance 
in  a  correspondent  impression*  These  latter  percep- 
tions are  all  so  clear  and  evident,  that  they  admit  of  no 
controversy  I  though  many  of  our  ideas  are  so  obscure, 
that  'tis  almost  impossible  even  for  the  mind,  which  forms 
them,  to  tell  Exactly  their  nature  and  composition.  Let 
us  apply  this  principle,  in  order  to  discover  farther  the 
nature  of  our  ideas  of  space  and  time« 

Upon  opening  my  eyes  and  turning  them  to  the  sur- 
rounding objects,  I  perceive  many  visible  bodies ;  and 
upon  shutting  them  again,  and  considering  the  distance 
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bdtwiit  these  bodies' I  acquire  the  idea  c^  extension.    6ECT. 
As  every  idea  is  derived  from  some  impression  which  v^-    ^^^^ 
is  exactly  similar  to  it,  the  impressions  similar  to  this  Of  die  oOier 
idea  of  extoosion,  must  either  be  some  sensations  de-       of 
rived  from  the  sights  or  some  internal  impressions  aris-    ^"of 
ing  from  these  sensations.  "^^Sme!*** 

Our  internal  impressions  are  our  passions,  emotions^ 
desires,  and  aversions ;  none  of  which,  I  believe,  will 
ever  be  asserted  to  be  the  model  from  which  the  idea 
of  space  is  derived.  There  remains,  therefore,  nothing 
but  the  senses  which  can  convey  to  us  this  original  im<- 
pression.  Now,  what  impression  do  our  senses  here 
convey  to  us  ?  This  is  the  principal  question,  and  de- 
cides without  appeal  concerning  the  nature  c^  the 
idea. 

The  table  before  me  is  alone  sufficient  by  its  view  to 

give  me  the  idea  of  extension.     This  idea,  then,  is 

borrowed  from,  and  represents  some  impression  which 

this  moment  appears  to  the  senses.     But  my  senses 

convey  to  me  only  the  impressions  of  coloured  points, 

disposed  in  a  certain  manner.     If  the  eye  is  sensible  of 

any  thing  &rther,  I  desire  it  may  be  pointed  ou(  to 

me.     But,  if  it  be  impossible  to  shew  any  thing  &r-  \f 

ther,  we  may  conclude  with  certainty,  that  the  idea  of  i 

extension  is  nothing  but  a  copf  of  these-coloured  pointSy  ;\ 

and  of  t^  manner  of  their  appearance. '   >^  pi 

Supposb4haj;{Jn  the  extended  obJQCt».or  composition  ' 

of  coloured  points,  from  which  we  first  received  the 

idea  of  extension,  the  points  were  of  a  purple  colour; 

it  follows,   that  in  every  repetition  of  that  idea  we 

would  not  only  place  the  points  in  the  same  order  with 

respect  to  each  other,  but  also  bestow  on  them  that 

precise  colour  with  which  alone  we  are  acquainted. 

But  afterwards,  having  experience  of  the  other  colours 
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PART    of  violet)  green,  red,  white,  black,  and  of  all  the  diP- 
V       ^i  ferent  compositions  of  these,  and  finding  a  resemblance 
Of       in  the  disposition  of  coloured  points,  of  which  they 
mot     are  composed,  we  omit  the  peculianties  of  colour,  as 
and  time.  ^^  ^  possible,  and  found  an  abstract  idea  merely  on 
that  disposition  of  points,  or  manner  of  appearance, 
in  which  they  agree.     Nay,  even  when  the  resemblance 
is  carried  beyond  the  objects  of  one  sense,  and  the  imr 
pressions  of  touch  are  found  to  be  similar  to  those  of 
sight  in  the  disposition  of  their  parts ;  this  does  not 
hinder  the  abstract  idea  from  representing  both,  upon 
accoimt  of  their  resemblance.     AU  abstract  ideas  are 
really  nothing  but  particular  ones,  considered  in  a  cer- 
tain light;  but  being  annexed  to  general  terms,  they 
are  able  to  represent  a  vast  variety,  and  to  comprehend 
objects,  which,  as  they  are  alike  in  some  particulars, 
are  in  others  vastly  wide  of  each  other. 

The  idea  of  time,  being  derived  from  the  succession 
of  our  perceptions  of  every  kind,  idea^  as  well  as  im- 
pressions, and  impressions  of  reflection  as  well  as  of 
sensation,  will  afibrd  us  an  instance  of  an  abstract  idea, 
which  comprehends  a  still  greater  variety  than  that  o£ 
space,  and  yet  is  represented  in  the  &ncy  by  some 
particular  individual  idea  of  a  determined  quantity  and 
quality. 

As  'tis  from  the  disposition  of  visible  and  tangible  ob)> 
Jects  we  receive  the  idea  of  space,  so,  from  the  suc- 
cession of  ideas  and  impressions  we  form  the  idea  of 
time ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  time  alone  ever  to  make  its 
appearance,  or  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  mind.  A 
man  in  a  sound  sleep,  or  strongly  occupied  with  one 
thought,  is  insensible  of  time ;  and  according  as  his 
perceptions  succeed  each  other  with  greater  or  less  ra- 
pidity, the  same  duration  appears  longer  or  shorter  to 
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his  iBAaginadon.     It  has  been  remarked  by  a  great  phi-    SECT, 
losopher,  *  that  our  perceptions  have  certain  bounds  v^-^^^ 
in  this  particular,  which  are  fixed  by  the  original  na-  Of  ti»  other 
ture  and  constitution  of  the  mind,  and  beyond  which       of 
no  influence  of  external  objects  on  the  senses  is  ever  ^^^^ 
able  to  hasten  or  retard  our  thought.     If  you  wheel  ^^^^ 
about  a  burning  coal  with  rapidity,  it  will  present  to 
the  senses  an  image  of  a  circle  of  fire ;  nor  will  there 
seem  to  be  any  interval  of  time  betwixt  its  revolutions  5 
merely  because  'tis  impossible  for  our  perceptions  to 
succeed  each  other,  with  the  same  rapidity  that  motion 
may  be  communicated  to  external  objects.     Wherever  >^  -^  Q  - 
we  have  no  successive  perceptions,  we  have  no  notion^^^^^**^ 
of  time,  even  though  there  be  a  real  succession  in  the  iifi^^^ 
objects.      From  these  phenomena,  as  well   as  from 
many  others,  we  may  conclude,  that  time  cannot  make 
its  appearance  to  the  mind,  either  alone  or  attended 
with  a  steady  unchangeable  object,  but  is  always  dis- 
covered by  some  perceivable  succession  of  changeable 
objects. 

To  confirm  this  we  may  add  the  following  argument, 
which  to  me  seems  perfectly  decisive  and  convincing. 
'Tis  evident,  that  time  or  duration  consists  of  different 
parts :  for  otherwise,  we  could  not  conceive  a  longer 
or  shorter  duration.  'Tis  also  evident,  that  these  parts 
are  not  co-existent :  for  that  quality  of  the  corcxistence 
of  parts  belongs  to  extension,  and  is.  what  distinguishes 
it  from  duration.  Now  as  time  is  composed  of  parts 
that  are  not  co-existent,  an  unchangeable  object,  since 
it  produces  none  but  co-existent  impressions,  produces 
none  that  can  give  us  the  idea  of  time ;  and,  conscr 
quently,  that  idea  must  be  derived  from  a  succession 

■ • — ^^-^ 

•  Mr  Locke. 
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PART    of  changeable  objects,  and  time  in  its  first  appearance 
>^^^    ^'  can  never  be  severed  from  such  a  succession. 

.or  Having  therefore  found,  that  time  in  its  first  appear^ 

RMwe  ance  to  the  mind  is  always  conjoined  with  a  succession 
^^"^  of  changeable  objects,  and  that  otherwise  it  can  never 
jfall  under  our  notice,  we  must  now  examine,  whether 
it  can  be  conceived  without  our  conceiving  any  succes- 
sion of  objects,  and  whether  it  can  alone  form  a  dis- 
tinct idea  in  the  imagination. 

In  order  to  know  whether  any  objects,  which  are 
joined  in  impression,  be  separable  in  idea,  we  need 
only  consider  if  they  be  difierent  from  each  other ;  in 
which  case,  'tis  plain  they  may  be  conceived  apart 
Every  thing  that  is  di£krent  is  distinguishable^  and 
every  thing  that  is  distinguishable  may  be  separated, 
according  to  the  maxims  above  explained.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  they  be  not  diiBferent,  they  are  not  distin- 
guishable ;  and  if  they  be  not  distinguishable,  they  cai^ 
not  be  separated.  But  this  is  precisely  the  case  with 
respect  to  time,  compared  with  our  successive  percep- 
tions. The  idea  of  time  is  not  derived  from  a  parti- 
cular impression  mixed  up  with  others,  and  plainly  dis- 
tinguishable from  them,  but  arises  altogether  from  the 
manner  in  which  impressions  appear  to  the  mind,  with- 
out making  one  of  the  number.  Five  notes  played  on 
a  flute  give  us  the  impression  and  idea  of  time,  though 
time  be  not  a  sixth  impression  which  presents  itself  to 
the  hearing  or  any  other  of  the  senses.  Nor  is  it  a 
sixth  impression  which  the  mind  by  reflection  finds  in 
itself.  These  five  sounds  making  their  appearance  in 
this  particular  manner,  excite  no  emotion  in  the  mind, 
nor  produce  an  afiection  of  any  kind,  which  being  ob- 
served by  it  can  give  rise  to  a  new  idea.  For  thai  is 
necessary  to  produce  a  new  idea  of  reflection ;  nor  can 


the  mind,  by  t^volring  over  a  thouMUd  times  aU  its    ^^^''* 
idea9  of  sensatioYi,  ever  extract  from  them  any  new  ori^  *^j^^^_^ 
ghial  idea,  unless  nature  has  so  framed  its  feculties,  ^^^^^ 
that  it  feels  some  new  original  impression  arise  fix>m  such       ^^ 
a  contemplation.     But  here  it  only  takes  notice  of  the       of 
manner  in  which  the  different  sounds  make  their  ap^  '^'^e. 
pearance,  and  that  it  may  afterwards  consider  without 
considering  these  particulaj*  sounds,  but  may  conjoin  it  I 
with  any  other  objects.    /The  ideas  6f  some  objects  it  ^  / 
certainly  must  hare,  nor  is  it  possible  for  it  withoiM;^  I 
these  ideas  evear  to  arrive  at  any  conception  of  tinle;:  /  A  a 
which,  since  it  apipears  not  as  any  primary  distinct  w^  '  dW^<* 
pression,  can  pli^jnly..V*A  tii^thJTIgJlTTtJJifrr^"^  idflai,^t! 
impyes&kiiia^Vpg  •  ttbjtttti.  disposed  ^ 
fliat  is,  succee^g  each  oSOB^^S 
T  }ijkbvf  tiiere^fire  some  who  ]pretend  that  the  idea  df  \ 

duration  is  applicable  in  a  proper  sense  to  objects 
which  are  perfectly  unchangeable;  and  this  I  take  to  ^    ti 

be  the  common  opinion  of  philosophers  as  well  as  of 
the  vulgar.     But  to  be  convinced  of  its  &lsehood,  we 
need  but  reflect  on    the  foregoing   conclusion,  that 
the  idea  of  duration  is  always  derived  from  a  succes- 
sion of  changeable  objects,  and  can  never  be  conveyed 
to  the  mind  by  any  thing  stedfast  and  unchangeable. 
For  it  inevitably  follows  fr^m  thence,  that  since  the 
idea  of  duration  cannot  be  derived  from  such  an  ob- 
ject, it  can  never  in  any  propriety  or  exactness  be  ap- 
plied to  it,  nor  can  any  thing  unchangeable  be  ever 
said  to  have  duration.     Ideas  always  represent  the  ob- 
jects or  impressions,  from  which  they  are  derived,  and 
can  never,  without  a  fiction,  represent  or  be  applied  to 
any  other.     By  what  fiction  we  apply  the  idea  of  time, 
even  to  what  is  unchangeable,  and  suppose,  as  is  com« 
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mon,  that  duration  is  a  measure  of  rest  as  well  as  of 

motion,  we  shall  consider  afterwards.  * 
AmSL»  f      There  is  another  very  decisive  argument,  which 
•iMce      establishes  the  present  doctrine  concerning  our  ideas 

of  space  and  time,  and  is  founded  only  on  that  simple 

principle,  tkat  our  ideas  of  them  are  compounded  qf 
partSf  which  are  indivisible.    This  argument  may  be 

worth  the  examining. 

Every  idea  that  b  distinguishable  being  also  separ^ 

able,  let  us  take  one  of  those  simple  indivisible  ideas, 
of  whiph  the  compound  one  of  extension  is  formed,  and 
separating  it  from  all  others,  and  considering  it  apart, 
let  us  form  a  judgment  of  its  nature  and  qualities. 

"Us  plain  it  is  not  the  idea  <^  extension :  for  the 
idea  of  extension  consists  of  parts;  and  this  idea,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  supposition,  is  perfectly  simple  and  in- 
divisible. Is  it  therefore  nothing  ?  That  is  absolute- 
ly impossible.  For  a3  the  compound  idea  of  extension, 
which  is  real,  is  composed  of  such  ideas,  were  these  so 
many  nonentities  there  would  be  a  real  existence  com- 
posed of  nonentities,  which  is  absurd.  Here,  there- 
fore, I  must  ask,  fVhat  is  our  idea  of  a  simple  and  indi^ 
visible  point  F  No  wonder  if  my  answer  appear  some- 
what new,  since  the  question  itself  has  scarce  ever  yet 
been  thought  of.  We  are  wont  to  dispute  concerning 
the  nature  of  mathematical  points,  but  seldom  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  their  ideas. 

The  idea  of  space  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  two 
senses,  the  sight  and  touch ;  nor  does  any  thing  evqr 
appear  extended,  that  is  not  either  visible  or  tangible. 
That  compound  impression,  which  represents  exten- 
sion, consists  of  several  lesser  impressions,  that  are  in- 

•  Sect.  5, 
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divisible  to  the  eye  or  feeling,  and  may  be  called  im-  SECT, 
pressions  of  atoms  or  corpuscles  endowed  with  colour  v^^^^^j 
and  solidity.     But  this  is  not  all.     *Tis  not  only  ^requi•  Of  Ae  o«ker 
site  that  these  atoms  should  be  coloured  or  tangible,  in       of 
order  to  discover  themselves  to  our  senses,  'tis  also   *^of 
necessary  we  should  preserve  the  idea  of  their  colour  '^^^ 
or  tangibility,  in  order  to  comprehend  them  by  our 
imagination,  cohere  is  nothing  but  the  idea  of  their 
colour  or  tangibility  which  can  render  them  conceiv- 
able by  the  mind.     Upon  the  removal  of  the  ideas  of 
these  sensible  qualities  they  are  utterly  atmihilated  to 
the  thought  or  imagination.^ 

Now,  such  as  the  parts  are,  such  is  the  whole*  If  a 
point  be  not  considered  as  coloured  or  tangible,  it  can 
convey  to  us  no  idea ;  and  ^consequently  the  idea  of  ex- 
tension,  which  is  composed  c^the  ideas  of  these  points^ 
can  never  possibly  exist :  but  if  the  idea  of  extensicm 
really  can  exist,  as  we  are  conscious  it  does,  its  parts 
must  also  exist;  and  in  order  to  that,  must  be  consider- 
ed as  coloured  or  tangible*  We  have  therefore  no  ideA 
of  space  or  extension,  but  when  we  regard  it  as  an  ob- 
ject either  of  our  sight  or  feeling. 

The  same  reasoning  will  prove,  that  the  indivisible 
moments  of  time  must  be  filled  with  some  real  object 
or  existence,  whose  succession  forms  the  duration,  and 
makes  it  be  conceivable  by  the  mind. 
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SECTION  IV. 


OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED. 


PART       Our  system  oonceming  space  and  time  consists  of  two* 

v^^^-^i  parts,  which  are  intimately  connected  together.     The 

^,  «f  fi'st  depends  on  this  chain  of  reasoning.     The  capar- 

iPMe      eity  of  the  mind  is  not  infinite,  consequently  no  idea  of 

extension  or  duration  consists  of  an  infinite  number  of 

parts  or  inferior  ideas,   but  of  a.  finite  number,  and 

these  simple  and  incUvisible :  'tis  therefiwe  possible  fi^r 

space  and  time  to  exist  confiMrmable  to  this  idea :  and 

if  it  be  possible,  'tis  certain  they  actually  do  exist  con^ 

formable  to  it,  «nce  their  infimte  diyisibiiiCy-is  utterly 

impossiUe  and  confaradictory. 

Tlie  other  part  of  our  system  is  a  ccmsequence  of 
this.  The  parts,  into  which  the  ideas  of  space  and 
time  resolve  themselves,  become  at  last  indivisible; 
and  these  indivisible  parts,  being  nothing  in  themselves, 
are  inconceivable  when  not  filled  with  something  real 
imd  exist^it.  The  ideas  of  space  toad  time  are  there- 
fore no  separate  or  distinct  ideas,  but  merely  those  of 
the  manner  or  order  in  which  objecis  exist ;  or,  in  other 
words,  'tis  impossible  to  conceive  either  a  vacuum  and 
extension  without  matter,  or  a  time  when  there  was  no 
succession  or  change  in  any  real  existence.  The  inti- 
mate connexion  betwixt  these  parts  of  our  system  is 
the  reason  why  we  shall  examine  together  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  urged  against  both  of  them, 
beginning  with  those  against  the  finite  divisibility  of 
extension. 
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I.  The  first  of  ihese  ol^ections  which  I  shall  take    sect. 
notice  of,  is  more  proper  to  prove  this  connexion  and  v^^yl^^ 
dependence  of  the  one  part  upon  the  odier  than  to  de-  Q^<»^ 
stroy  either  of  them.     It  has  often  been  muntained  in 

the  schools,,  that  extension  must  be  divisiUe,  m  infini" 
tum^  because  the  system  of  mathematical  points  is  id>- 
surd ;  and  that  system  is  absurd,  because  a  mathemap- 
tical  point  is  a  mnientity,  and  consequently  can  never, 
by  its  conjunction  with  others,  form  a  real  existence. 
TTiis  would  be  perfectly  decisive,  were  there  no  me- 
dium betwixt  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  and  the 
nonentity  of  mathematical  points.  But  there  is  evi- 
dently a  medium,  viz.  the  bestowing  a  coloiur  or  solidity 
on  these  pcnnts ;  and  the  absurdity  of  both  the  extremes 
is  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  this  me- 
dium. The  system  oS physical  points,  which  is  another 
medium,  is  too  absurd  to  need  a  refutation.  A  real 
extension,  such  as  a  physical  point  is  supposed  to  be^ 
can  never  exist  without  parts  different  firom  each  other; 
mid  wherever  objects  are  different,  they  are  distii^ish* 
able  and  separable  by  the  imagination. 

II.  The  second  objection  is  derived  firom  the  neces- 
sity there  would  be  oS  penetration^  if  extension  ocMnsist- 
ed  of  mathematical  pcrnits.  A  simple  and  indivisible 
atom  that  touches  another  must  necessarily  penetrate 
it ;  for  'tis  impossible  it  can  touch  it  by  its  external 
parts,  from  the  very  supposition  of  its  perfect  simpli- 
city, which  excludes  all  parts.  It  must  therefore 
touch  it  intimately,  and  in  its  whole  essence,  secundum 
sCf  tota^  et  totaliter ;  which  is  the  very  definition  of 
penetrati<m.  But  penetration  is  impossible:  mathe- 
matical points  are  of  consequence  equally  impossible. 

I  answer  this  objection  by  substituting  a  juster  idea 
of  paietration.     Suppose  two  bodies,  containing  no 
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PART    void  within  their  circumference,    to   approach   each 
other,  and  to  unite  in  such  a  manner  that  the  body, 
Of      which  results  from  their  union,  is  no  more  extended 
than  either  of  them ;  'tis  thid  We  must  mean  when  we 


mace 
■tta  time* 


talk  of  penetration.  But  'tis  evident  this  penetration 
is  nothing  but  the  annihilation  of  one  of  these  bodies^ 
and  the  preservation  of  the  other,  without  our  being 
able  to  distinguish  particularly  which  is  preserved  and 
which  annihilated.  Before  the  Approach  we  have  the 
idea  of  two  bodies ;  after  it  we  have  the  idea  only  of 
one.  'Tis  impossible  for  the  mind  to  preserve  any  no- 
tion of  difference  betwixt  two  bodies  of  the  same  na- 
ture existing  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time. 

Taking  then  penetration  in  this  sense,  for  the  anni- 
hilation of  one  body  upon  its  approach  to  another,  I 
ask  any  one  if  he  sees  a  necessity  that  a  coloured  or 
tangible  point  should  be  annihilated  upon  the  approach 
of  another  coloured  or  tangible  point  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, does  he  not  evidently  perceive,  that,  from  the 
union  of  these  points,  there  results  an  object  which  is 
compounded  and  divisible,  and  may  be  distinguished 
into  two  parts,  of  which  each  preserves  its  existence, 
distinct  and  separate,  notwithstanding  its  contiguity  to 
the  other  ?  Let  him  aid  his  &ncy  by  conceiving  these 
points  to  be  of  different  colours,  the  better  to  prevent 
their  coalition  and  confusion.  A  blue  and  a  red  point 
may  surely  lie  contiguous  without  any  penetration  or 
annihilation.  For  if  they  cannot,  what  possibly  can 
become  of  them  ?  Whether  shall  the  red  or  the  blue 
be  annihilated  ?  Or  if  these  colours  unite  into  one, 
wh&t  new  colour  will  they  produce  by  their  union  ? 

What  chiefly  gives  rise  to  these  objections,  and  at 
the  same  time  renders  it  so  difficult  to  give  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  them,  is  -the  natural  infirmity  and  un« 
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Steadiness  bolli  of  our  imagination  and  seises  what  STCT. 
employed  on  sach  mkrate  objects.  Put  a  spot  of  ink  ^j  *-^* 
upon  pqpier,  and  relive  to  such  a  distance  that  the  spot  og»^^ 
becomes  altogethier  invisible,  you  will  find,  that,  upon 
your  return  and  nearer  approach,  the  spot  first  becomes 
visible  by  short  intervals,  and  afterwards  becomes  al- 
ways visible ;  and  afterwards  acquires  only  a  new  force 
in  its  colouring,  without  augmenting  its  bulk ;  and  a& 
terwards,  when  it  has  increased  to  such  a  d^ree  as  to 
be  reaUy  extended,  'tis  still  difficult  for  the  imagination 
to  break  it  into  its  component  parts,  because  of  the  un- 
easiness it  finds  in  the  conception  of  such  a  minute  ob* 
ject  as  a  single  point.  -This  infirmity  afiects  most  of 
our  reasonings  on  the  present  sulgect,  and  makes  it  al- 
most impossible  to  answer  in  an  intelli^ble  manner, 
and  in  proper  expressions,  many  questions  which  may 
arise  concerning  it 

III.  There  have  been  many  objections  drawn  firom 
the  mathematics  against  the  indivisibility  of  the  parts  cS 
extension,  though  at  first  sight  that  science  seems  ra- 
ther fiivourable  to  the  present  doctrine ;  and  if  it  be 
ppntrary  in  its  demonstratioms^  'tis  perfectly  conform- 
able in  its  definitions.  My  present  business  then  must 
be,  to  defend  the  definitions  and  reftite  the  demonstra- 
tions. 

A  sur&ce  is  defined  to  be  length  and  breadth  with- 
out depth;  a  line  to  be  length  without  breadth  or 
depth ;  a  point  to  be  what  has  neither  length,  breadth, 
^or  depth*  'Tis  evident  that  all  this  is  perfectly  unin- 
telligible upon  any  other  supposition  than  that  c^  the 
composition  of  extension  by  indivisible  points  or  atoms. 
How  else  could  any  thing  exist  without  length,  with- 
out breadth,  or  without  depth  ? 

Two  difierent  answers,  I  find,  have  been  made  to 

VOL.  I.  E 
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l^ART    this  argument,  neither  of  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  ssh 

1.J-       ^  tis&ctory.     The  first  is,  that  the  objects  of  geometry, 

Of       those  surfaces,  lines,  and  points,  whose  proportions  and 

■pMe     positions  it  examines,  are  mere  ideas  in  the  mind ;  and 

**°^  not  only  never  did,  but  never  can  exist  io  nature. 

They  never  did  exist ;  for  no  one  will  pretend  to  draw 

a  line  or  make  a  sur&ce  entirely  conformable  to  the 

definition :  they  never  can  exist ;  for  we  may  produce 

demonstrations  from  these  very  ideas  to  prove  that 

they  are  impossible. 

But  can  any  thing  be  imagined  more  absurd  and 
lictorv  than  this  reasoniniri^'^Whatever  can  be 


conceived  by  a  dear  and  distinct  idea,  necessarily 
plies  the  possibility  of  existenceiyancl  he  who  pretends 
to  prove  the  impossibility  of  its  existence  by  any  argu- 
ment derived  from  the  clear  idea,,  in  reality  asserts 
that  we  have  no  clear  idea  of  it,  because  we  have  a 
clear  idea*  'Tis  in  vain  to  search  for  a  contradiction 
in  any  thing  that  is  distinctly  conceived  by  the  mind. 
Did  it  imply  any  contradiction,  'tis  impossible  it  could 
ever  be  conceived. 

There  is  therefore  no  medium  betwixt  allowing  at 
least  the  possibility  of  indivisible  points,  and  denying 
their  idea ;  and  'tis  on  this  latter  principle  that  the  se^ 
cond  answer  to  the  foregoing  argument  is  founded.  It 
has  been  pretended,  *  that  though  it  be  impossible  to 
conceive  a  length  without  any  breadth,  yet  by  an  ab- 
straction without  a  separation  we  can  consider  the  one 
without  regarding  the  other ;  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  may  think  of  the  length  of  the  way  betwixt  two 
towns  and  overlook  its  breadth.  The  length  is  inse- 
parable from  the  breadth  both  in  nature  and  in  our 

^  L' Alt  dt  penscr. 
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tnlnds ;  but  this  excludes  not  a  partial  consideration, 
and  a  distinction  of  reason^  after   the  manner  above 

explained.  Objection* 

Answered* 

In  refuting  this  answer  I  shall  not  insist  on  the  ar^ 
gument,  which  I  have  already  sufficiently  explained, 
that  if  it  be  impossible  for  the  mind  to  arrive  at  a  mi" 
nimum  in  its  ideas,  its  capacity  must  be  infinite  in  order 
to  comprehend  the  infinite  number  of  parts,  of  which 
its  idea  of  any  extension  would  be  composed.  I  shall 
here  endeavour  to  find  some  new  absurdities  in  this 
reasonings 

A  surface  terminates  a  solid ;  aline  terminates  a  sur- 
face ;  a  point  terminates  a  line ;  but  I  assert,  that  if 
the  ideas  of  a  point,  line,  or  surface,  were  not  indivi- 
sible, 'tis  impossible  we  should  ever  conceive  these  ter- 
minations. For  let  these  idea^  be  supposed  infinitely 
divisible,  and  then  let  the  fancy  endeavour  to  fix  itself 
on  the  idea  of  the  last  sur&ce,  line,  or  point,  it  imme- 
diately finds  this  idea  to  break  into  parts ;  and  upon  its 
seizing  the  last  of  these  parts  it  loses  its  hold  by  a  new 
division,  and  so  on  in  infinitum^  without  any  possibili- 
ty of  its  arriving  at  a  concluding  idea.  The  number 
of  fractions  bring  it  no  nearer  the  last  division  than  the 
first  idea  it  formed.  Every  particle  eludes  the  gra^ 
by  a  new  firaction,  like  quicksilver,  when  we  endea- 
vour to  seize  it  But  as  in  fact  there  must  be  some- 
thing which  terminates  the  idea  of  every  finite  quan- 
tity, and  as  this  terminating  idea  cannot  itself  consist 
of  parts  or  inferior  ideas,  otherwise  it  would  be  the 
last  of  its  parts,  which  finished  the  idea,  and  so  on ; 
this  is  a  clear  proof,  that  the  ideas  of  surfitces,  lines, 
and  points,  admit  not  of  any  division ;  those  of  sur- 
faces in  depth,  of  lines  in  breadth  and  depth,  and  of 
points  in  any  dimension. 

e2 
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The  Mdkoobnen  were  so  sensible  of  the  foree  of  this 
argument,  that  some  of  them  maintained  that  nature 
theidMtof  ^^  nuxed  among  those  particles  of  matter,  which  are 
vpftce  divisible  in  if^niium^  a  number  of  mathematical  points 
in  order  to  give  a  termination  to  bodies ;  and  others 
eluded  the  force  of  this  reasoning  by  a  heap  of  uninr 
telligible  cavils  and  distinctions*  Both  these  adversar 
ries  equally  yield  the  victory.  A  man  who  Udes  himy 
self  confesses  as  evidently  die  supfinoritjof  lus«neinyf 
as  another,^  who  fiurly  delivers  hia  anns« 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  definitions  of  mathematics 
destroy  the  pretended  demonstrations ;  and  that  if  we 
have  the  idea  of  indivisible  points^  lines,  and  surfaces, 
conformable  to  the  definition,  their  existence  is  cer- 
tainly possible ;  but  if  we  have  no  such  idea,  'tis  im- 
possible we  can  ever  conceive  the  termination  of  any 
figure,  without  which  conception  there  can  be  no  geo- 
metrical demonstration* 

But  I  go  fiurther,  and  maintain,  that  none  of  these 
demonstrations  can  have  sufficient  weight  to  establish 
such  a  principle  as  thi^  of  infinite  divisibility;  and  that 
because  with  regard  to  such  minute  olgects,  they  are 
not  properly  demonstrations,  being  built  on  ideas 
which  are  not  exact,  and  maxims  which  are  not  pre- 
cisely true.  When  geometry  decides  any  thing  con- 
cerning the  proportions  oi  quantity,  we  ought  not  to 
look  for  the  utmost  precision  and  exactness*  None  of 
its  proofs  extend  so  fiur :  it  takes  the  dimensions  and 
proportions  of  figures  justly ;  but  rou^y,  and  with 
some  liberty.  Its  errors  are  never  considerable^  nor 
would  it  err  at  all,  did  it  not  aspire  to  such  an  abso- 
lute perfection. 

I  first  ask  msthfnaiatirians  what  tbqr  n^fian  wlusn  th^ 
say  one  line  or  surface  is  equal  to,  or  greater^  or  k^ 
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than  anoth^?    IM  aay  of  them  give  an  answer^  to    sect. 
whatever  sect  he  belongs,  and  whether  he  maintains  i,^  '   ^ 
the  composition  of  extension  by  indivisible  points,  or  Ofaje^ou 
by  quantities  divisible  in  in/lniium.    This  question  will 
embarrass  both  of  them. 

There  a^  few  or  no  mathematidians  who  defend  the 
hypothesis  of  indivisible  points,  and  yet  these  have  the 
readiest  and  justest  answer  to  the  present  question. 
They  need  only  reply,  that  lines  or  suf&oes  are  equal, 
when  the  numbers  of  points  in  each  tfre  equal ;  aiid 
that  as  the  proportion  of  the  numbers  varies,  the  pix>- 
portion  of  the  lines  and  surfaces  is  also  varied.  But 
though  this  answer  he  just  as  weU  as  obvious,  yet  I  may 
affirm,  that  this  standard  of  equality  is  entirely  useless, 
atkl  that  it  never  is  &om  such  a  comparison  we  deter* 
mine  objects  to  be  equal  or  unequal  with  respect  to 
each  other.  For  as  the  points  whidi  enter  into  the 
composition  of  any  line  or  sur&ce,  whether  perceived 
by  the  sight  or  touch,  ate  so  minute  and  so  confounded 
with  each  other  thai  'tis  utterly  impossible  for  the  mind 
to  compute  their  number,  such  a  computation  will  ne- 
ter  afford  us  a  standard,  by  which  we  may  judge  of 
proportions.  No  one  will  ever  be  able  to  determine 
by  an  exact  enum^radon,  that  an  inch  has  fewer  points 
than  a  foot,  or  a  foot  fewer  than  an  ell,  or  any  greater 
measure  $  for  which  reason,  we  seld<Nn  or  never  con* 
sider  this  as  the  standard  of  equality  or  inequality. 

As  to  those  who  imagine  that  extension  is  divisible 
in  infinitum,  'tis  impossible  they  can  make  use  of  this 
answer,  or  fix  the  equality  of  any  line  or  surface  by  a 
numeratioti  of  its  component  parts.  For  since,  accord- 
ing to  their  hypothesis,  the  least  as  well  as  greatest 
figures  contain  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  and  since 
infinite  numbers,  properly  speaking,  can  neither  be 
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PART    equal  nor  unequal  with  respect  to  each  other,  the  equa- 

v^^^^i  lity  or  inequality  of  any  portions  of  space  can  never 

Of     ^  depend  on  any  proportion  in  the  number  of  their  parts. 

mce     'Tis  true,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  inequality  of  an  ell 

**^^  and  a  yard  consists  in  the  different  numbers  of  the  feet 

of  which  they  are  composed,  and  that  of  a  foot  and  a 

yard  in  the  number  of  inches.     But  as  that  quantity  we 

caU  an  inch  in  the  one  is  supposed  equal  to  what  we 

call  an  inch  in  the  other,  and  as  'tis  impossible  for  the 

mind  to  find  this  equality  by  proceeding  in  infinitum 

with  these  references  to  inferior  quantities,  'tis  evident 

that  at  last  we  must  fix  some  standard  of  equality  dif-» 

ferent  from  an  enumeration  of  the  parts* 

There  are  some  who  pretend,  *  that  equality  is  best 
defined  by  congruity^  and  that  any  two  figures  are  equal, 
when  upon  the  placing  of  One  upon  the  other,  all  Uieir 
parts  correspond  to  and  touch  each  other.  In  order  to 
judge  of  this  definitioi)  let  us  consider,  that  since  equa*^ 
lity  is  a  relation,  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  property 
in  the  figures  themselves,  but  arises  merely  fi-om  the 
comparison  which  the  mind  makes  betwixt  them.  If 
it  consists  therefore  in  this  imaginary  application  and 
mutual  contact  of  parts,  we  must  at  least  have  a  dis- 
tinct notion  of  these  parts,  and  must  conceive  their 
contact  Now  'tis  plain,  that  in  this  conception  we 
would  run  up  these  parts  to  the  greatest  minuteness 
which  can  possibly  be  conceived,  since  the  contact  of 
large  parts  would  never  render  the  figures  equal.  But 
the  minutest  parts  we  can  conceive  are  mathematical 
points,  and  consequently  thi/s  stapdard  of  equality  is 
the  same  with  that  derived  froQi  the  equality  of  the 
number  of  points,  which  we  have  already  determined 
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to  be  a  jttst  but  an  useless  standard.    We  must  there-    sect. 
tore  look  to  some  other  quarter  for  a  solution  of  the 
present  difficulty. 

There  are  many  philosophers,  who  refuse  to  assign 
any  standard  of  equality^  but  assert,  that  'tis  sufficient 
to  present  two  objects,  that  are  equal,  in  order  to  give 
us  a  just  notion  of  this  proportion.  All  definitions, 
say  they,  are  fruitless  without  the  perception  of  such 
objects ;  and  where  we  perceive  gufli  ot^fiftg  wp  nn 
longer  stand  inneed  of anjrdefinitiop/To  this  reason- 
agree;  and  assert,  that  the  only  usefiil 
notion  of  equality,  or  inequality,  is  derived  from  the 
whole  imited  appearance  and  the  comparison  of  par- 
ticular 

that  the  eye,  or  rather  the  mind,  is  often 
able  at  one  view  to  determine  the  proportions  of  bodies, 
and  pronounce  them  equal  to,  or  greater  or  less  than 
each  other,  without  examining  or  comparing  the  num- 
ber of  their  minute  parts.  Such  judgments  are  not 
only  common,  but  in  many  cases  certain  and  infallible. 
When  the  measure  of  a  yard  and  that  of  a  foot  are 
presented,  the  mind  can  no  more  question,  that  the 
first  is  longer  than  the  second,  than  it  can  doubt  of 
those  principles  which  are  the  most  clear  and  sel& 
evident. 

There  are  theivefore  three  proportjons/ whic 
mind  distinguishes  in  the  general  appearance  of  its  obi> 
jects,  and  calls  by  the  nances  otj^r^tTfJesSy^hn 
But  though  its  decisions  concerning  these  proportions 
be  sometimes  infallible,  they  are  n«t^ways  s«;  n#r 
are  •ur  judgments  of  this  kind  more  exempt  from  doubt 
and  error  than  those  ^n  any  other  subject^  We  fre- 
quently correct  our  first  (pinion  by  a  review  and  re- 
flection; and  pronounce  diose  objects  to  be  equals 
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PART    which  at  first  we  esteemed  unequal ;  and  regard  an  cb-: 
ject  as  less,  thou^  before  it  appeared  greatet  than  io^ 
Of      other.     Nor  is  this  the  only  correction  which  tfcese 


n»ee  judgments  of  our  senses  undergo ;  but  we  often  dis- 
t>™^  eover  our  error  by  a  juxtaposition  of  the  objects }  or, 
where  that  is  iinpracticable,  by  the  use  of  Mme  com- 
mon and  invariable  measure,  which,  beiii^  sruccessirdy 
applied  to  each,  informs  us  of  their  different  prc^t>lr- 
tions.  And  even  this  correction  it  iusoeptilde  of  a 
new  correction,  and  of  different  degrees  of  e:ltactness, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  instrument  by  which  we 
measure  the  bodies,  and  the  care  which  we  employ  in 
the  comparison. 

When  therefore  the  mind  b  accustomed  to  thei^ 
judgments  and  their  corrections,  and  finds  that  the 
same  proportion  which  makes  two  figinres  have  in  the 
eye  that  appearance,  which  we  call  equali^f  makes 
them  also  correspond  to  each  other^  and  to  any  coiii- 
mon  measure  with  which  they  are  compared,  we  foHh 
a  mixed  notion  of  equality  derived  both  from  the  looser 
and  stricter  methods  of  comparison.  But  we  fire  not 
content  with  this.  For  as  soutid  reason  convinces  us 
that  there  are  bodies  vastly  more  minute  than  those 
which  af^ear  to  the  senses ;  and  as  a  false  reason  virould 
persuade  us,  that  there  are  bodies  infinitely  more  mi- 
nute, we  clearly  perceive  that  we  are  not  posi^essed  of 
any  instrument  or  art  of  measuring  which  can  secure 
us  from  all  error  and  uncertainty.  We  ate  sensible 
that  the  addition  or  removal  of  one  of  these  minute 
parts  is  not  discernible  either  in  the  appearance  or 
measuring ;  and  as  we  imagine  that  two  figures,  which 
were  equal  before,  cannot  be  equal  after  this  removal 
or  addition,  we  therefore  suppose  some  imaginary  stand- 
ard of  equality,  by  which  the  a{^)earances  and  liieasur- 
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ing  art  exactly  oorreeted,  afid  the  figitres  reduced  eh-  sect. 
tirely  to  Aat  prqporticm.  This  standard  is  plainly  i^^-^^j 
inuigiBary.  For  as  the  yety  idea  of  eqtiality  is  that  €i  ^i^^ 
such  a  particular  appearance^  corrected  by  juxiaposi- 
tion  or  a  conmnHi  measure,  the  notion  of  any  correc- 
tion beyond  what  We  have  instruments  and  art  to  make^ 
b  a  mere  ficiaon  of  the  mind,  and  useless  as  well  as  in- 
comprehensible. But  though  this  standard  be  only 
imaginary,  the  fiction  however  is  very  natural ;  nor  is 
any  thing  mord  usual,  than  £ot  the  mfaid  to  proceed 
aftei-  this  manner  with  any  action^  even  after  the  reason 
has  ceased,  which  first  determined  it  to  be^.  Thisap- 
p^ait  very  bonspicuously  with  regard  to  dme ;  where, 
Plough  'tis  evident  we  have  no  exact  method  of  determine 
ing  the  proportions  of  parts,  not  even  so  escaet  as  in  ex- 
tension, yet  the  various  corrections  of  our  measure% 
and  their  diffiarent  degrees  of  exactness,  have  given  U8 
an  obsture  and  implicit  notion  of  a  perfect  and  entire 
equality.  Tlie  case  is  the  same  in  many  other  subjects. 
A  musician,  finding  his  ear  become  every  day  more 
ddicate,  and  correcting  himself  by  reflecticm  and  at^ 
tention,  proceeds  with  the  same  act  of  the  mind  even 
when  the  subject  fails  hinij  and  entertains  ft  notion  of 
H  complete  tierce  or  ocUevei  without  being  able  to  tell 
whence  he  derives  his  standard.  A  painter  forms  the 
same  fiction  with  regard  to  colours  t  a  mechanic  with 
regard  to  moti<ni.  To  the  cme  light  aiid  shade^  to  the 
other  swiji  and  stdnD,  are  imagined  to  be  capable  of  iui 
exact  comparison  and  equality  beyond  the  judgments 
of  the  senses. 

We  may  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  curve  and 
right  lines.  Nothing  is  more  appareilt  to  die  senses 
than  the  distinction  betwixt  a  curve  and  a  right  line ; 
nor  are  there  any  ideas  we  more  easily  form  than  the 
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PART  ideas  of  these  objects*  But  however  easily  we  may 
s^^^'j  fonn  these  ideas,  'tis  impossible  to  produce  any  defini* 
Of  tion  of  them,  which  will  fix  the  precise  boundaries  be- 
**^  ^  twixt  them.  When  we  draw  lines  upon  paper  or  any 
and  time,  continued  surface,  there  is  a  certain  order  by  which 
the  lines  run  along  from  one  point  to  another,  that 
they  may  produce  the  entire  impression  of  a  curve  or 
right  line ;  but  this  order  is  perfecdy  unknown,  and 
nothing  is  observed  but  the  united  appearance.  Thus^ 
even  upon  the  system  of  indivisible  points,  we  can  only 
form  a  distant  notion  of  some  unknown  stiuidard  to 
these  objects.  Upon  that  of  infinite  divisibility  we 
cannot  go  even  this  length,  but  are  reduced  merely  to 
the  general  appearance,  as  the  rule  by  which  we  de* 
termine  lines  to  be  either  curve  or  right  ones.  But 
though  we  can  give  no  perfect  definition  of  these  lines, 
nor  produce  any  very  exact  method  of  disdnguishin^ 
the  one  from  the  other,  yet  this  hinders  us  not  from 
correcting  the  first  appearance  by  a  more  accurate  con« 
sideration,  and  by  a  compariscm  with  some  rule,  of 
whose  rectitude,  from  repeated  trials,  we  have  a  great- 
er assurance.  And  'tis  from  these  corrections,  and 
by  carrying  on  the  same  action  of  the  mind,  even 
when  its  reason  fails  us,  that  we  form  the  loose  idea  of 
a  perfect  standard  to  these  figure;^  without  being  able 
to  explain  or  comprehend  it» 

'Tis  true,  mathematicians  pretend  they  give  an  ex- 
act definition  of  a  right  line  when  they  say,  it  is  the 
shortest  way  betwixt  two  points*  But  in  the  first  place 
I  observe,  that  this  is  more  properly  the  discovery  of 
one  of  the  properties  of  a  right  line,  than  a  just  defini- 
tion of  it.  For  I  ask  any  one,  if,  upon  mention  of  a 
right  line,  he  thinks  not  immediately  on  such  a  parti- 
cular appearance,  and  if  'tis  not  by  accident  only  that 
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he  considers  this  property  ?  A  right  line  can  be  cdm*  ^scr. 
prehended  alone ;  but  this  definition  is  unintelligible 
without  a  comparison  with  other  lines,  which  we  con- 
ceive to  be  more  extended.  In  common  life  'tis  esta- 
blished as  a  maxim,  that  the  straightest  way  is  always 
the  shortest;  which  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  say,  the 
shortest  way  is  always  the  shortest,  if  our  idea  of  a 
right  line  was  not  different  from  that  of  the  shortest  '  ** 
way  betwixt  two  points. 

Secondly,  I  repeat,  what  I  have  already  established^ 
that  we  have  no  precise  idea  of  equality  and  inequa* 
lity,  shorter  and  longer,  more  than  of  a  right  line  or  a 
curve ;  and  consequently  that  the  one  can  never  affi>rd 
us  a  perfect  standard  for  the  other.  An  exact  idea 
can  never  be  built  on  such  as  are  loose  and  undeter- 
minate. 

The  idea  of  a  plain  surface  is  as  little  susceptible  of 
a  precise  standard  as  that  of  a  right  line ;  nor  have  we 
any  other  means  of  distinguishing  such  a  surfiure,  than 
its  general  appearance.  'Tis  in  vain  that  mathemati- 
cians represent  a  plain  surface  as  produced  by  the 
flowing  of  a  right  line.  'Twill  immediately  be  object- 
ed, that  our  idea  of  a  sur&ce  is  as  independent  of  this 
method  of  forming  a  surface,  as  our  idea  of  an  ellipse 
is  of  that  of  a  cone;  that  the  idea  of  a  right  line  is  no 
more  precise  than  that  of  a  plain  sur&ce ;  that  a  right 
line  may  flow  irregularly,  and  by  that  means  form  a 
figure  quite  different  from  a  plane ;  and  that  therefore 
we  must  suppose  it  to  flow  along  two  right  lines,  pa* 
rallel  to  each  other,  and  on  the  same  plane;  which  is 
a  description  that  explains  a  thing  by  itself,  and  re- 
jtums  in  a  circle. 

)t  appears  then,  that  the  ideas  which  are  most  ea* 
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PART    saiitial  to  geometry,  vis.  thode  of  equality  aad  inequali- 
ty, of  a  right  line  and  a  plain  sur£M^,  are  far  from  be- 


Of  ing  exact  and  determinate,  according  to  our  common 
•jMce  method  of  conceiving  them.  Not  only  we  are  incap- 
^^"^  able  of  telling  if  the  case  be  in  any  degree  doubtfiil, 
when  such  particular  figures  are  equal ;  when  such  a 
line  is  a  right  one,  and  such  a  surface  a  plain  one ;  but 
we  ean  form  no  idea  of  that  proporticm,  or  (^  these  fi- 
gures, which  is  firm  and  invariable.  Our  appeal  is 
still  to  the  weak  and  fallible  judgment^  which  we  make 
from  the  iq>pearance  of  the  obj^e^^ts,  and  correct  by  a 
compass,  or  common  measure ;  and  if  Ire  join  the  sup- 
position of  any  farther  correction,  'tis  of  such  a  one  as  is 
either  useless  or  imaginary.  In  vain  should  we  have 
recourse  to  the  common  topic,  and  employ  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  Deity,  whose  omnipotence  may  enable  him 
io  form  a  perfect  geonietrical  figure,  acnd  describe  a 
right  line  without  any  curve  or  inflection*  As  the  ul- 
timate standard  of  these  figures  is  derived  from  no- 
ting but  the  senses  and  imagination,  'tis  absurd  to 
talk  of  any  perfection  beyond  what  these  faculties  can 
judge  of;  since  the  true  perfection  of  any  thing  con- 
sists in  its  conformity  to  its  standard. 

Now,  since  these  ideas  are  so  loose  and  uncettwi,  I 
wouki  fain  ask  any  mathematician,  what  in&llible  as- 
surance he  has,  not  only  of  the  more  intricate  and  ob- 
scure pK^K>sitions  of  his  science,  but  of  the  most  vul- 
gar and  obvious  principles?  How  can  he  prove  to 
me^  for  instance,  that  two  right  lines  cannot  have  one 
commoo  segment?  Or  that  'tis  impossible  to  draw 
more  than  one  right  line  betwixt  any  two  points? 
Should  he  tell  me,  that  these  opinions  are  obviously 
absurdy  and  repugnant  to  our  dear  ideas;  I  would  an- 
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sw&Tf  thst  I  do  not  deBj)  where  two  right  lines  incline    ^bct. 
upon  each  other  with  a  aensiUe  angle,  but  'tis  absurd  v^p^^w 
to  imagine  tfaem  to  have  a  common  segment.    But  ^^^^ 
supposing  thdSQ  two  lines  to  approach  at  the  rate  of  an 
inch  in  twenty  leagues,  I  perceive  no  absurdity  in  as- 
serting, that  upon  theur  contact  they  become  one.  For, 
I  beseech  you,  by  what  rule  or  standard  do  you  judg^ 
when  you  assert  that  the  line,  in  which  I  have  supr 
jposed  them  to  concur,  cannot  make  the  same  right 
line  with  those  two,  that  form  so  small  an  angle  be- 
twixt them  ?    You  must  surely  have  some  idea  of  a 
right  line,  to  which  this  line  does  not  agree.    Do  you 
therefcH'e  mean,  that  it  takes  not  the  points  in  the  same 
order  and  by  the  same  rule^  as  is  peculiar  and  essen- 
tial to  a  right  line  ?    K  so,  I  must  inform  you,  that 
besides  that,  in  judging  after  this  manner,  you  allow 
that  extension  is  composed  of  indivisible  points  (whidi, 
perhaps,  is  more  than  you  intend),  besides  this,  I  say, 
I  must  inform  you,  that  neither  is  this  the  standard 
from  which  we  form  the  idea  of  a  right  line ;  nor,  if  it 
were,  is  there  any  such  firmness  in  our  senses  or  imar 
^ination,  as  to  determine  when  such  an  order  is  vio- 
lated or  preserved.    The  original  standard  o[  a  right 
line  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  certain  general  appeaxy. 
ance ;  and  'tis  evident  right  lines  may  be  made  to  c<h^ 
cur  with  each  other,  and  yet  correspond  to  this  stand- 
ard, though  corrected  by  all  the  means  either  practi- 
cable or  imaginable* 

To  whatever  side  mathematicians  turn,  this  dilemma 
still  meets  them.  If  they  judge  of  equality,  or  any  o- 
ther  proportion,  by  the  accurate  and  exact  standard, 
viz.  the  enumeration  of  the  minute  indivisible  parts, 
they  both  employ  a  standard,  which  is  useless  in  prac- 
tice, and  actually  establish  the  indivisibility  of  exten- 
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•  PART    itioii,  which  they  endeavour  to  explode.     Or  if  they 

t^^      J  employ,  as  is  usual,  the  inaccurate  standard,  derived 

Of       from  a  comparison  of  objects,  upon  their  general  ap* 

dw  idcM  of  «   «  1    • 

apaoe  pearance,  corrected  by  measunng  and  juxtaposition ; 
**"*'  their  first  principles,  though  certain  and  infallible,  are 
too  coarse  to  afford  any  such  subtile  inferences  as  they 
commonly  draw  from  them.  The  first  principles  are 
founded  on  the  imagination  and  senses ;  the  conclusion 
therefore  can  never  go  beyond,  much  less  contradict, 
these  faculties. 

This  may  open  our  eyes  a  little,  and  let  us  see,  that 
no  geometrical  demonstration  for  the  infinite  divisibi*- 
lity  of  extension  can  have  so  much  force  as  what  we 
naturally  attribute  to  every  argument,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  such  magnificent  pretensions.  At  the  same 
time  we  may  learn  the  reason,  why  geometry  fails  of 
evidence  in  this  single  point,  while  bH  its  other  reason- 
ings command  our  fullest  assent  and  approbation.  And 
indeed  it  seems  more  requisite  to  give  the  reason  of 
this  exception,  than  to  show  that  we  really  must  make 
such  an  exception,  and  regard  all  the  mathematical  ar- 
guments for  infinite  divisibility  as  utterly  sophistical. 
For  'tis  evident,  that  as  no  idea  of  quantity  is  infinite- 
ly divisible,  there  cannot  be  imagined  a  more  glaring 
absurdity,  than  to  endeavour  to  prove,  that  quantity  it- 
self admits  of  such  a  division ;  and  to  prove  this  by  means 
of  ideas,  which  are  directly  opposite  in  that  particular. 
And  as  this  absurdity  is  very  glaring  in  itself,  so  there 
is  no  argument  founded  on  it,  which  is  not  attended 
with  a  new  absurdity,  and  involves  not  an  evident  con- 
tradiction. 

I  might  give  as  instances  those  arguments  for  infi- 
•  nite  divisibility,  which  are  derived  from  the  point  of 
contact.    I  know  there  is  no  mathematician,  who  will 
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not  refuse  to  be  judged  by  the  diagrams  he  describes  SECT, 
upon  paper,  these  being  loose  draughts,  as  he  will  tell  v^»^^ 
us,  and  serving  only  to  convey  with  greater  facility  cer-  o*y^^ 
tain  ideas,  which  are  the  true  foundation  of  all  our 
reasoning.  This  I  am  satisfied  with,  and  am  willing  to 
rest  the  controversy  merely  upon  these  ideas.  I  de- 
sire therefore  our  mathematician  to  form,  as  accurately 
as  possible,  the  ideas  of  a  circle  and  a  right  line ;  and 
I  then  ask,  if  upon  the  conception  of  their  contact  he 
can  conceive  them  as  touching  in  a  mathematical  point, 
or  if  he  must  necessarily  imagine  them  to  concur  for 
some  space.  Whichever  side  he  chooses,  he  runs 
himself  into  equal  difficulties.  If  he  affirms^  that  in 
trnripg  thf f^P  f  fl^^^tt  ^"  b^f  V"g'"ififtni  hf  can  imagine 
Aem  to  touch  only  in  a  pn'mt^  he  allows  the  possibility 
of  that  idea^  and  rAn«M>qiiAn»1y  nf  |;hf,  ttiing-    If  he  Says, 

that  in  his  conception  of  the  contact  of  those  lines  he 
must  make  them  concur,  he  thereby  acknowledges  the 
fellacy  of  geometrical  demonstrations,  when  carried 
beyond  a  certain  degree  of  minuteness ;  since,  'tis  cer- 
tain he  has  such  demonstrations  against  the  concur- 
rence of  a  circle  and  a  right  line;  that  is,  in  other 
words,  he  can  prove  an  idea,  viz.  that  of  concurrence, 
to  be  incompatible  with  two  other  ideas,  viz.  those  of  a 
circle  and  right  line;  though  at  the  same  time  he  ac- 
knowledges these  ideas  to  be  inseparable* 
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BECTION  V. 

THE  8AMB  spaHSOT  CONTINUED. 

If  the  second  part  of  my  system  be  tmie^  thai  the  idea 
of  space  or  extemion  is  nothing  but  the  idea  of  visible  or 
.Of  tangible  points  distributed  in  a  certain  order^  it  follows, 
moe  that  we  can  fonn  no  idea  of  a  vacuum,  or  space,  where 
**"••  there  is  nothing  visible  or  tangible.  This  gives  rise  to 
three  objections,  which  I  shall  exanune  tigether,  be- 
cause the  answer  I  shall  give  to  one  is  c  consequence 
of  that  which  I  shall  make  use  of  for  the  others. 

First,  it  may  be  said,  that  m«i  have  disputed  for 
many  ages  concerning  a  viMsuum  and  a  plenum,  with- 
out bdng  able  to  bring  the  affidr  to  a  final  decision : 
and  philosophers,  even  at  this  day,  think  themselves  at 
liberty  to  take  party  on  either  side,  as  their  fency  leads 
them.  But  whatever  foundaticm  there  may  be  for  a 
controversy  concerning  the  things  themselves,  it  may 
be  pretended  that  the  very  dispute  is  decisive  con- 
cerning the  idea,  and  that  -tis  impossible  men  could  so 
long  reason  about  a  vacuum,  and  either  refute  or  de- 
fend it,  without  having  a  notion  of  what  they  refuted 
or  defended. 

Secondly,  if  this  argument  should  be  contested,  the 
reality,  or  at  least  possibility,  of  the  idea  of  a  vacuum, 
may  be  proved  by  the  following  reasoning.  Every 
idea  is  possible  which  is  a  necessary  and  infallible  con- 
sequence of  such  as  are  possible.  Now,  though  we 
allow  the  world  to  be  at  present  a  plenum,  we  may 
easily  conceive  it  to  be  deprived  of  motion ;  and  this 
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idea  will  certainly  be  allowed  possible.     It  must  also    SECT* . 
be  allowed  possible,  to  conceive  the  annihilation  of  any 


part  of  matter  by  the  omnipotence  of  the  Deity,  while  ^«* 
the  other  parts  remain  at  rest  For  as  every  idea  thai  aw^Md. 
is  distinguishable  is  separable  by  the  imagination,  and 
as  every  idea  that  is  separable  by  the  imagination  may 
be  Conceived  to  be  separately  existent,  'tis  evident,  that 
the  existence  of  one  particle  of  matter  n6  more  implies 
the  existence  of  another,  than  a  square  figure  in  one 
body  implies  a  square  figure  in  every  one.  This  being 
granted,  I  now  demand  what  results  fi*om  the  concur* 
rence  of  these  two  possible  ideas  of  rest  abd  annihila^ 
tion^  and  what  must  we  conceive  to  follow  upon  the 
annihilation  of  all  the  air  and  subtile  matter  in  the 
chamber,  supposing  the  walls  to  remain  the  same,  with- 
out any  motion  or  alteration?  There  are  some  meta- 
physicians who  answer,  that  since  matter  and  exten- 
sion are  the  same,  the  annihilation  of  the  one  necessa- 
rily  implies  that  of  the  other ;  and  there  being  now  no 
distance  betwixt  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  they  touch 
each  other;  in  the  same  manner  as  my  hand  touches 
the  paper  which  is  immediately  before  me.  But  though 
this  answer  be  very  common,  I  defy  these  metaphy- 
sicians to  conceive  the  matter  according  to  their  hypo- 
thesis, or  imagine  the  floor  and  roof,  with  all  the  op« 
posite  sides  of  the  chamber,  to  touch  each  other,  while 
they  continue  in  rest,  and  preserve  the  same  position. 
For  how  can  the  two  walls,  that  run  from  south  to 
north,  touch  each  other,  while  they  touch  the  oppo- 
site ends  of  two  walls  that  run  from  east  to  west?  And 
how  can  the  floor  and  roof  ever  meet,  while  they  are 
separated  by  the  four  walls  that  lie  in  a  contrary  posi- 
tion? If  you  change  their  position,  you  suppose  a 
motion.     If  you  conceive  any  thing  betwixt  them,  you 
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PART  stippose  a  new  creation.  But  keeping  strictly  to  the 
\^^^0m^  two  ideas  of  rest  and  annihilation^  'tis  evident,  that  the 
.^  ^L  r  '^^^  which  results  from  them  is  not  that  of  a  contact  of 
'  iiMM     ports,  but  something  else,  which  is  concluded  to  be  the 

and  time.   T,         ^  

idea  of  a  yacuum. 

The  third  objection  carries  the  matter  stiU  farther^ 
and  not  only  asserts,  that  the  idea  of  a  vacuum  is  real 
and  possible,  but  also  necessary  and  unavoidable.  This 
assertion  is  founded  on  the  motion  we  observe  in  Ixm 
dies,  which,  'tis  maintained,  would  be  impossible  and 
inconceivable  without  a  vacuum,  into  which  one  body 
must  move  in  order  to  make  way  for  another.^/!  I  shall 
not  enlarge  upon  this  objection,  because  it  principalty 
belongs  to  natairal  philosophy,  which  Ilea  without  our 
present  sphere*  ; 

In  order  to  answer  these  objections,  we  must  take 
'  the  matter  pretty  deep,  and  consider  the  nature  and 
origin  of  several  ideas,  lest  we  dispute  without  under- 
standing perfectiy  the  subject  of  the  controversy.  'Tis 
evident  the  idea  of  darkness  is  no  positive  idea,  but 
merely  the  negation  of  light,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, of  coloured  and  visible  objects.  A  man  who  en- 
joys his  sight,  receives  no  other  perception  from  turn- 
ing his  eyes  on  every  side,  when  entirely  deprived  of 
light,  than  what  is  common  to  him  with  one  bom 
blind ;  and  'tb  certain  such  a  one  has  no  idea  either 
of  light  or  darkness.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
'tis  not  from  the  mere  removal  of  visible  objects  we  re- 
ceive the  impression  of  extension  without  matter ;  and 
that  the  idea  of  utter  darkness  can  never  be  the  same 
with  that  of  vacuum. 

Suppose  again  a  man  to  be  supported  in  the  air,  and 
to  be  softly  conveyed  along  by  some  invisible  power ; 
^ft  evident  he  is  sensible  of  nothing,  and  never  re- 
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Ceives  the  idea  of  extension,  nor  indeed  any  idea,  from    SECT. 
this  invariable  motion.     Even  supposing  he  moves  his  ^  j^'^_/ 
limbs  to  and  fro,  this  cannot  convey  to  him  that  idea.  ''^ "™« 
He  feels  in  that  case  a  certain  ^nsation  or  impression,  oootmueiL 
tlie  parts  of  which  are  successive  to  each  other,  and 
may  give  him  the  idea  of  time,  but  certainly  are  not 
disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  is  necessary  to  convey 
the  kjg^  of  space  or  extension. 

>ince,   then,  it  appears  that  darkness  and  motion, 
with  the  utter  removal  of  every  thing  visible  and  tan- 
gible, can  never  give  us  the  idea  of  extension  without 
matter,  or  of  a  vacuum  ;  the  next  question  is,  whether  j 
they  can  convey  this  idea,  when  mixed  with  somethiuj 
visible  and  tangible  ? 

'Tis  commonly  allowed  by  philosophers,  that  all 
bodies  which  discover  themselves  to  the  eye,  appear  ad 
if  painted  on  a  plain  surface,  and  that  their  dil^r^t 
degrees  of  remoteness  from  ourselves  are  discovered 
more  by  reason  than  by  the  senses.  When  I  hold  up 
my  hand  before  me,  and  spread  my  fingers,  they  are 
separated  as  perfectly  by  the  blue  colour  of  the  firma-* 
ment,  as  they  could  be  by  any  visible  object  which  I 
could  place  betwixt  them.  In  ordel*,  therefore,  to 
know  whether  the  sight  can  convey  the  impression  and 
idea  of  a  vacuum,  we  must  suppose,  that  amidst  an  en-* 
tire  darkness,  there  are  luminous  bodies  presented  to 
us,  whose  light  discovers  only  these  bodies  themselves^ 
without  giving  us  any  impression  of  the  surrounding 
objects. 

We  must  form  a  parallel  supposition  concerning 
the  objects  of  our  feeling.  'Tis  not  proper  to  suppose 
a  perfect  removal  of  all  tangible  objects :  we  must  al- 
low something  to  be  perceived  by  the  feeling;  and 
after  an  interval  and  motion  of  the  hand  or  other  organ 

f2 
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PART    of  sensation,  another  object  of  the  toueh  to  be  met 

Vj^^^^i  with ;  and  upon  leaving  that,  another ;  and  so  on,  as 

^.  rf  often  as  we  please.    The  question  is,  whether  these  in- 

HMee     tervals  do  not  afford  us  the  idea  of  extension  without 

^"^^  body? 

To  begin  with  the  first  ca^ ;  'tis  evident,  that  when 
only  two  luminous  bodies  appear  to  the  eye,  we  can 
perceive  whether  they  be  conjoined  or  separate ;  whe- 
ther they  be  separated  by  a  great  or  small  distance; 
and  if  this  distance  varies,  we  can  perceive  its  increase 
or  diminution,  with  the  motion  of  the  bodies.  But  as 
the  distance  is  not  in  this  case  any  thing  coloured  or 
visible,  it  may  be  thought  that  there  is  here  a  vacuum 
or  pure  extension,  not  only  intelligible  to  the  mind^ 
but  obvious  to  the  very  senses. 

This  is  our  natural  and  most  familiar  way  of  think« 
isg^  but  which  we  shall  learn  to  correct  by  a  little  re- 
flection. We  may  observe,  that  when  two  bodies 
present  themselves,  where  there  was  formerly  an  en- 
tire darkness,  the  only  change  that  is  discoverable  is 
in  the  appearance  of  these  two  objects,  and  that  all  the 
rest  continues  to  be  as  before,  a  perfect  negation  of 
lights  and  of  every  coloured  or  visible  object  This  is 
not  only  true  of  what  may  be  said  to  be  remote  from 
these  bodies,  but  also  of  the  very  distance  which  is 
interposed  betwixt  them ;  tJuU  being  nothing  but  dark- 
ness, or  the  negation  of  light;  without  parts,  without 
composition,  invariable  and  indivisible.  Now,  since 
this  distance  causes  no  perception  different  from  what 
a  blind  man  receives  from  his  eyes,  or  what  is  convey- 
ed to  us  in  the  darkest  night,  it  must  partake  of  the 
same  properties ;  and  as  blindness  and  darkness  afford 
us  no  ideas  of  extension,  'tis  impossible  that  the  dark 
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and  undistinguishable  distance  betwixt  two  bodies  can    SECT, 
ever  produce  that  idea. 


The  sole  difference  betwixt  an  absolute  darkness  and  tim 
the  appearance  of  two  or  more  visible  luminous  objects  an^m 
consists,  as  I  said,  in  the  objects  themselves,  and  in  the 
manner  they  affect  our  senses.  The  angles,  which  the 
rays  of  light  flowing  from  them  form  with  each  other; 
the  motion  that  is  required  in  the  eye,  in  its  passage 
from  one  to  the  other;  and  the  different  parts  of  the 
organs  which  are  affected  by  them ;  these  produce  the 
only  perceptions  from  which  we  can  judge  of  the  dis- 
tance. But  as  diese  perceptions  are  each  of  them  sim- 
ple and  indivisible,  they  can  never  give  us  the  idea  of 
extension. 

We  may  illustrate  diis  by  considering  the  sense  of 
feeling,  and  the  imaginary  distance  or  interval  inter- 
posed betwixt  tangible  or  solid  objects.  I  suppose  two 
cases,  viz.  that  of  a  man  supported  in  the  air,  and  mov- 
ing his  limbs  to  and  fro,  without  meeting  any  thing  tan- 
gible ;  and  that  of  a  man,  who,  feeling  something  tan- 
gible, leaves  it,  and,  after  a  motion  of  which  he  is  sen- 
sible, perceives  another  tangible  object;  and  I  then 
ask,  wherein  consists  the  difference  betwixt  these  two 
cases  ?  No  one  will  make  any  scruple  to  affirm,  that 
it  consists  merely  in  the  perceiving  those  objects,  and 
that  the  sensation,  which  arises  from  the  motion,  is  in 
both  cases  the  same ;  and  as  that  sensation  is  not  ca- 
pable of  conveying  to  us  an  idea  of  extension,  when 
unaccompanied  with  some  other  perception,  it  can  no 
more  give  us  that  idea,  when  mixed  with  tibe  impres- 
sions of  tangible  objects,  since  that  mixture  produces 
no  alteration  upon  it. 
(But  though  motion  and  darkness,  either  alone  or  at- 
/tended  with  tangible  and  visible  objects,  convey  no 
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idea  of  a  vacuum  or  extension  without  matter,  yet  the^ 
are  the  causesjj^y  we  falsely  imagine  we  can  form  •' 
Of       such  an  idea^ykJEor  there  is  a  close  relation  betwixt  ^     :^ 
maoe     tKat  motion  and  darkness,  and  a  real  extension,  or^^ 
w  tinie.  ^composition  of  visible  and  tangible  objects?) 

First,  we  may  observe,  that  two  visibleobjects,  ap* 
pearing  in  the  midst  of  utter  darkness,  affect  the  senses 
in  the  same  manner,  and  form  the  same  angle  by  the 
rays  which  flow  from  them,  and  meet  in  the  eye,  as  if 
the  distance  betwixt  them  were  filled  with  visible  ob- 
jects, that  give  us  a  true  idea  of  extension.  The  senr 
sation  of  motion  is  likewise  the  same,  when  there  is 
nothing  tangible  interposed  betwixt  two  bodies,  as 
when  we  feel  a  compounded  body,  whose  difierent 
parts  are  placed  beyond  each  other. 

Secondly,  we  find  by  experience,  that  two  bodies, 
which  are  so  placed  as  to  affect  the  senses  in  the 
BBxne  manner  with  two  others,  that  have  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  visible  objects  interposed  betwixt  them,  are  ca-r 
pable  of  receiving  the  same  extent,  without  any  sensible 
impulse  or  penetration^  and  without  any  change  on  that 
angle,  under  which  they  appear  to  the  senses.  In  like 
manner,  where  there  is  one  object,  which  we  cannot 
feel  after  another  without  an  interval,  and  the  perceiv- 
ing of  that  sensation  we  call  motion  in  our  hand  or  or- 
gan of  sensation ;  experience  shews  us,  that  'tis  pos^ 
sible  the  same  object  may  be  felt  with  the  same  sensa- 
tion of  motion^  along  with  the  interposed  impression 
of  solid  and  tangible  objects,  attending  the  sensation. 
That  is,  in  other  words,  an  invisible  and  intangible 
distance  may  be  converted  into  a  visible  and  tangible 
pne,  without  any  change  on  the  distant  objects. 

Thirdly,  we  may  observe,  as  another  relation  be^ 
^lyixt  these  two  kinds  of  distance,  that  they  haye  nearly 
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the  same  effects  on  erery  natural  pfaenomen<Hi.     For  as    ^^p"* 
all  qualities,  such  as  heat,  cold,  light,  attraction,  &c.  y^^^mJ 
diminish  in  proportion  to  the  distance;  there  is  but  "^JJ^ 
little  difierence  observed,  whether  this  distance  be  oontnnied. 
marked  out  by  compounded  and  sensible  objects,  or  be 
known  only  by  the  manner  in  which  the  distant  objects 
aiTect  the  senses* 

Here  then  are  three  relations  betwixt  that  distance, 
which  conveys  die  idea  of  extension,  and  that  other, 
which  is  not  filled  with  any  coloured  or  solid  object. 
The  distant  objects  affect  the  senses  in  the  same  man- 
ner, whether  separated  by  the  one  distance  or  the 
other ;  the  second  species  of  distance  is  found  capable 
of  receiving  the  first;  and  they  both  equally  diminish 
the  force  of  every  quality. 

These  relations  betwixt  the  two  kinds  of  distance, 
will  afford  us  an  easy  reason  why  the  one  has  so  often 
been  taken  for  the  other,  and  why  we  imagine  we  have 
an  idea  of  extension  without  the  idea  of  any  object 
either  of  the  sight  or  feeling.  For  we  may  establish  it 
as  a  general  maxim  in  this  science  of  human  nature, 
that  wherever  there  is  a  close  relation  betwixt  two  ideas, 
the  mind  is  very  apt  to  mistake  them,  and  in  all  its  dis- 
courses and  reasonings  to  use  the  one  for  the  other. 
This  phenomenon  occurs  on  so  many  occasions,  and  is 
of  such  consequence,  that  I  cannot  forbear  stopping  a 
moment  to  examine  its  causes.  I  shall  only  premise, 
that  we  must  distinguish  exactly  betwixt  the  phenome- 
non itself,  and  the  causes  which  I  shall  assign  for  it ; 
and  must  not  imagine,  from  any  uncertainty  in  the  lat- 
ter, that  the  former  is  also  uncertain.  TTie  phenome- 
non may  be  real,  though  my  explication  be  chimericaL 
The  falsehood  of  tlie  one  is  no  consequence  of  that  of 
the  other ;  though  at  the  same  time  we  may  observe, 
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FART    that  ^tis  very  natural  for  us  to  draw  such  a  consequence ; 

K^^^^j  which  is  an  evident  instance  of  that  very  principlCf 

Of      wj^^h  I  endeavour  to  explain. 
^2e       S  When  I  received  the  relations  of  resemblance^j^Qotis, 

™  ^"'9^'^'puity.  and  causation^  as  principles  of  union  among  ideas» 
withput  examining  into  their  causes,  'twas  more  in  pro- 
secution  of  my  first  maxim,  that  we  must  in  the  end 
rest  contented  with  experience,  than  for  want  of  some- 
thing specious  and  plausible,  which  I  might  have  dis* 
play^  on  that  subject.  'Twould  have  been  easy  to  have 
made  an  imaginary  dissection  of  the  brain,  and  have 
shown,  why,  upon  our  conception  of  any  idea,  the  animal 
spirits  run  into  all  the  contiguous  traces,  and  rouze 
up  the  other  ideas  that  are  related  to  it  But  though 
I  have  neglected  any  advantage,  which  I  might  have 
drawn  from  this  topic  in  explaining  the  relations  of 
ideas,  I  am  afraid  I  must  here  have  recourse  to  it,  in  ort 
der  to  account  for  the  mistakes  that  arise  from  these  rela<* 
tions.  I  shall  therefore  observe,  that  as  the  mind  is 
endowed  with  a  power  of  exciting  any  idea  it  pleases ; 
whenever  it  despatches  the  spirits  into  that  re^on  of 
the  brain,  in  which  the  idea  is  placed ;  these  spirits  ol-* 
ways  excite  the  idea,  when  they  run  precisely  into  the 
proper  traces,  and  rummage  that  cell,  which  belongs  to 
the  idea.  But  as  their  motion  is  seldom  direct,  and 
naturally  turns  a  little  to  the  one  side  or  the  other ;  for 
this  reason  the  animal  spirits,  falling  into  the  contigu- 
ous traces,  present  other  related  ideas,  in  lieu  of  that 
which  the  mind  desired  at  first  to  survey.  This  change 
we  are  not  always  sensible  of;  but  continuing  still  the 
same  train  of  thought,  make  use  of  the  related  ide% 
which  is  presented  to  us,  and  employ  it  in  our  reason- 
ing, as  if  it  were  the  same  with  what  we  demanded. 
This  is  the  cause  of  many  mistakes  and  sophisms  in 
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j^ilosophy ;  as  will  naturally  be  imagined,  and  as  it    ggcp, 
would  be  easy  to  show,  if  there  was  occasion.  k^^I^/ 

Of  the  three  relations  above-mentioned  that  of  re-  Th^  auM 
semblance  is  the  most  fertile  source  of  error;  and  in-  ^J^^^ 
deed  there  are  few  mistakes  in  reasoning,  which  do  not 
borrow  largely  from  that  origin.     Resembling  ideas 
are  not  only  related  together,  but  the  actions  of  the 
mind,  which  we  employ  in  considering  them,  are  so 
little  different,  that  wc  are  not  able  to  distinguish  them. 
This  last  circumstance  is  of  great  consequence;  and 
we  may  in  general  observe,  that  wherever  the  actions 
of  the  mind  in  forming  any  two  ideas  are  the  same  or 
resembling,  we  are  very  apt  to  confoimd  these  ideas, 
and  take  the  one  for  the  other.     Of  this  we  shall  see 
many  instances  in  the  progress  of  this  treatise.     But 
though  resemblance  be  the  relation,  which  most  readi- 
ly produces  a  mistake  in  ideas,  yet  the  others  of  cau- 
sation and  contiguity  may  also  concur  in  the  same  in- 
fluence.    We  might  produce  the  figures  of  poets  and 
orators,  as  sufficient  proofs  of  this,  were  it  as  usual  as 
it  is  reasonable,  in  metaphysical  subjects,  to  draw  our 
arguments  from  that  quarter.     But  lest  metaphysicians 
should  esteem  this  below  their  dignity,  I  shall  borrow 
a  proof  from  an  observation,  which  may  be  made  on 
most  of  their  own  discourses,  viz.  that  'tis  usual  for 
men  to  use  words  for  ideas,  and  to  talk  instead  of 
thinking  in  their  reasonings.     ^^  use  words  for  ideas, 
because  they  are  commonly  so  closely  connected,  that 
the  mind  easily  mistakes  thegp    And  this  likewise  is 
the  reason,  why  we  substitute  the  idea  of  a  distance^ 
which  is  not  considered  either  as  visible  or  tangible,  in 
the  room  of  extension,  which  is  nothing  but  a  compo-^ 
sition  of  visible  or  tangible  points  disposed  in  a  certiain 
order.     In  causing  this  mistake  there  concur  both  the 
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PART    relations  of  agjisfltion  and  reioi^lance.  \J^s  the  first 
species  of  distance  is  found  to  be  convertible  into  the 


Of       cond,  'tis  in  tibis  respect  a  kind  of  cause;  and  the  simila- 
RHMM     rity  of  their  manner  of  affecting  the  senses,  and  diminish- 
wad  tune,   j^^  every  quality,  forms  the  relation  of  resemblance^ 
After  this  chain  of  reasoning  and  explication  of  my 
principles,  I  am  now  prepared  to  answer  all  the  objec- 
tions that  have  been  offered]^  whether  derived  from  me" 
taphysics  or  mechanics.  cThe  frequent  disputes  con- 
cerning a  vacuum,  or  extension  without  matter,  pcove 
not  tlie  reality  of  the  idea,    upon  which  the  dispute 
turns ;  there  being  nothing  more  common,  than  to  see 
men  deceive  themselves  in  this  particular ;  especially 
when,  by  means  of  any  close  relation,  there  is  another 
idea  presented,  which  may  be  the  occasion  of  their  mis- 
take 

We  may  make  almost  the  same  answer  to  the  second 
objection,  derived  from  the  conjunction  of  the  ideas 
of  rest  and  annihilation.  When  every  thing  is  anni- 
hUated  in  the  chamber,  and  the  walls  continue  immov- 
able, the  chamber  must  be  conceived  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  present,  when  the  air  that  fills  it  is  not 
an  object  of  the  senses.  QThis  annihilation  leaves  to 
the  eye  that  fictitious  distance,  which  is  discovered  by 
the  different  parts  of  the  organ  tliat  are  affected,  and 
by  tlie  degrees  of  light  and  shade ;  and  to  the  feelings 
that  which  consists  in  a  sensation  of  motion  in  the  hand, 
or  other  member  of  the  body^  In  vain  should  we 
search  any  farther.  On  whichever  side  we  turn  this 
subject,  we  shall  find  that  these  are  the  only  im- 
pressions such  an  object  can  produce  after  the  sup- 
^^sed  annihilation ;  and  it  has  already  been  remarked, 
\i^B,i  impressions  can  give  rise  to  no  ideas,  but  to  such 
as  resemble  thcmT^ 
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Since  a  body  interposed  betwixt  two  others  may  be    SECT, 
supposed  to  be  annihilated,   without  producing  any  v^^.^/ 
change  upon  such  as  lie  on  each  hand  of  it,  'tis  easily  '"**J^ 
conceived,  how  it  may  be  created  anew,  and  yet  pro-  contiBaed. 
duce  as  litde  alteration.     Now  the  motion  of  a  body 
has  much  the  same  effect  as  its  creation.     The  distant 
bodies  are  no  more  affected  in  the  one  case,  than  in 
the  other.     This  suffices  to  satisfy  the  imagination,  and 
proves  there  is  no  repugnance  in  such  a  motion.     Af- 
terwards experience  comes  in  play  to  persuade  us  that 
two  bodies,  situated  in  the  manner  above  described, 
have  really  such  a  capacity  of  receiving  body  betwixt 
them,  and  that  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  conversion 
of  the  invisible  and  intangible  distance  into  one  that 
is  visible  and  tangible.     However  natural  that  conver- 
sion may  seem,  we  cannot  be  sure  it  is  practicable,  be^ 
fore  we  have  had  experience  of  it. 

Thus  I  seem  to  have  answered  the  three  objections 
above  mentioned ;  though  at  the  same  time  I  am  sensi- 
ble, that  few  will  be  satisfied  with  these  answers,  but 
will  immediately  propose  new  objections  ^nd  difficul- 
ties. 'Twill  probably  be  said,  that  my  reasoning  makes 
nothing  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  that  I  explain  only 
the  manner  in  which  objects  affect  the  senses,  without 
endeavouring  to  account  for  their  real  nature  and  ope- 
rations. Though  there  be  nothing  visible  or  tangible 
interposed  betwixt  two  bodies,  yet  we  find'  hy  experi- 
ence^ that  the  bodies  may  be  placed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, with  regard  to  the  eye,  and  require  the  same  mo- 
tion of  the  hand  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  as 
if  divided  by  something  visible  and  tangible.  This  in- 
visible and  intangible  distance  is  also  found  by  experi-* 
ence  to  contain  a  capacity  of  receiving  body,  or  of  be- 
poming  visible  and  tangible.     Here  is  the  whole  of  my 
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PART  system ;  and  in  no  part  of  it  have  I  endeavoured  to 
v^^  >  explain  the  cause,  which  separates  bodies  after  this 
Of  manner,  and  gives  them  a  capacity  of  receiving  others 
'nm  betwixt  them,  without  any  impulse  or  penetration. 
^^*'  I  answer  this  objection,  by  pleading  guilty,  and  by 
confessing  that  my  intention  never  was  to  penetrate  into 
the  nature  o£badies,  or  explain  the  secret  causes  of  their 
Iterations.  ^QPor,  besides  that  this  belongs  not  to  my 
present  purpose,  I  am  afraid,  that  such  an  enterprise  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  understanding,  and  that 
we  can  never  pretend  to  know  body  otherwise  than  by 
those  external  properties,  which  discover  themselves 
to  the  senses?^  As  to  those  who  attempt  any  thing  far- 
ther, I  cannot  approve  of  their  ambition,  till  I  see,  in 
some  one  instance  at  least,  that  they  have  met  with  sue* 
cess.  But  at  present  I  content  myself  witli  knowing  per- 
fectly the  manner  in  which  objects  affect  my  senses,  and 
their  connexions  with  each  other,  as  iar  as  experience 
informs  me  of  them.  This  suffices  for  the  conduct  of 
life;  and  this  also  suffices  for  my  philosophy,  which 
pretends  only  to  explain  the  nature  and  causes  of  our 
perceptions,  or  impressions  and  ideas.  ^ 


*  As  long  as  we  coDflne  our  speculationi  to  the  appearances  of  objects 
to  our  senses,  without  entering  into  disquisitions  concerning  their  real 
nature  and  operations,  we  are  safe  from  all  difficulties,  and  can  never  be 
embarrassed  by  any  question.  Thus,  if  it  be  asked,  if  the  invisible  and 
intangible  distance,  interposed  betwixt  two  objects,  be  something  or  no- 
thing :  His  easy  to  answer,  that  it  is  somethings  vis.  a  property  of  the  ob- 
jects, which  afiect  the  senses  after  such  a  particular  manner.  If  it  be 
a^ed,  whether  two  objects,  having  such  a  distance  betwixt  them,  touch 
or  not :  it  may  \)e  answered,  that  this  depends  upon  the  definition  of  the 
word  touch.  If  objects  be  said  to  touch,  when  there  is  nothing  sensible 
interposed  betwixt  them,  these  objects  touch :  If  objects  be  said  to  touch, 
when  their  images  strike  contiguous  parts  of  the  eye,  and  when  the  hzn^feeh 
both  otijecti  suoceaiyely,  wit^ut  any  interpoacd  motion,  these  objects  do 
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I  shall  conclude  this  subject  of  extension  with  a  p&^    SECT, 
fadolt,  which  will  easily  be  explained  from  the  fore- 


going reasoning.  This  paradox  isf  that  if  you  are  '^'*«  "^ 
pleased  to  give  to  the  invisible  and  intangible  distance, 
or  in  other  words,  to  the  capacity  of  becoming  a  visible 
and  tangible  distance,  the  name  of  a  vacuum,  exten- 
sion and  matter  are  the  same,  and  yet  there  is  a  va- 
cuum. If  you  will  not  give  it  that  name,  motion  is 
possible  in  a  plenum,  without  any  impulse  in  infinihun^ 
without  returning  in  a  circle,  and  without  penetration. 
But  however  we  may  express  ourselves,  we  must  al- 
ways confess,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  any  real  exten- 
sion without  filling  it  with  sensible  objects,  and  conceiv- 
ing its  parts  as  visible  or  tangible. 

As  to  the  doctrine,  that  time  b  nothing  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  some  real  objects  exist ;  we  may  observe, 
that  'tis  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  the  similar  doc- 


not  toucii.  The  appearances  of  objects  to  our  senses  are  sH  consistent; 
and  no  difficulties  can  ever  arise,  but  from  the  obscurity  of  the  terms  wa 
make  use  of. 

If  we  carry  our  in^iy  beyond  the  appearances  of  objects  to  the 
senses,  I  am  afraid,  that  most  of  our  conclusions  wUl  be  full  of  scepti- 
cism and  uncertainty.  Thus,  if  it  be  a&ed,  whether  or  not  the  intisibla 
and  intangible  distance  be  always  foU  of  ftocfy,  or  of  something  that  by 
an  improvement  of  our  organs  mi^t  become  visible  or  tangible,  I  mu&i 
acknowledge,  that  I  find  no  vefy  decisive  arguments  on  dtber  side : 
though  t  am  inclined  to  the  contrary  opinion,  as  being  nibre  suitable  to 
vulgar  and  popular  notions.  If  the  Newtonian  philosophy  be  rightly 
understood,  it  will  be  found  to  mean  no  more.  A  vacuum  b  asserted ; 
that  is,  bodies  are  said  to  be  placed  after  such  a  manner,  as  to  receive 
bodies  betwixt  them,  without  impulsion  or  penetration.  The  real 
nature  of  this  position  of  bodies  is  unknown.  We  are  only  acquainted 
nHth  its  effects  on  the  senses,  and  its  power  of  receiving  body.  Nothing 
is  more  suitable  to  that  philosophy,  than  a  modest  scepticism  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  a  fair  confession  of  ignorance  in  subjects  that  ^exceed  all 
human  capacity. 


04  OV  T1I£  UND£RSTANt>IKC;. 

PART    trine  with  regard  to  extension.     If  it  be  a  sufBcient 

t^  J-  \^^  proof,  that  we  have  the  idea  of  a  vacuum,  because  W6 

P^    f  dispute  and  reason  concerning  it ;  we  must  for  the 

•iwce     same  reason  have  the  idea  of  time  without  any  change-* 

'  able  existence;  since  there  is  no  subject  of  dispute 

more  frequent  and  common.     But  that  we  really  have 

no  such  idea,  is  certain.     For  whence  should  it  be  de^ 

rived  ?    Does  it  arise  from  an  impression  of  sensation 

or  of  reflection  ?  «  Point  it  out  distingtjj^  to  us,  that  we 

may  know  its  nature  and  qualities.  vB^t  iLmm  nuuiot 

tyint  out  anif  pick   imprp^tinn^    ynn  may  \^  Pi^rtfli'f^  y/^it 

are  mistaken,  vghen  you  imagine  you  have  any  stick 
idei 

lut  though  it  be  impossible  to  show  the  impression, 
from  which  the  idea  of  time  without  a  changeable  ex- 
istence is  derived,  yet  we  can  easily  point  out  those  ap-^ 

*ances,  which  make  us  fancy  we  have  that  id 
For  we  may  observe,  that  there  is  a  continual  succes- 
sion of  perceptions  in  our  mind ;  so  that  the  idea  of 
time  being  for  ever  present  with  us^  when  we  consider 
a  stedfast  object  at  five  o'clock,  and  regard  the  same 
at  six,  we  are  apt  to  apply  to  it  that  idea  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  every  moment  were  distinguished  by  a 
different  position,  or  an  alteration  of  the  object.  The 
first  and  second  appearances  of  the  object,  being  com- 
pared with  the  succession  of  our  perceptions,  seem 
equally  removed  as  if  the  object  had  really  changed. 
To  which  we  may  add,  what  experience  shows  us,  that 
the  object  was  susceptible  of  such  a  number  of  changes 
betwixt  these  appearances ;  as  also  that  the  unchange- 
able or  rather  fictitious  duration  has  the  same  effect 
upon  every  quality,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  it,  as 
that  succession  which  is  obvious  to  the  senses.  From 
these  three  relations  we  are  apt  to  confound  our  ideas. 
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and  imagine  we  can  form  the  idea  of  a  time  and  dura-    SECT, 
tion,  without  any  change  or  succession. 


The  Mine 

subject 

contuMwd. 


SECTION  VL 

OF    THE    IDEA    OF    EXISTENCE,    AND    OF   EXTERNAL 

EXISTENCE. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  we  leave  this  subject,  to 
explain  the  ideas  of  exiitence  and  of  external  existence  § 
which  have  their  difficulties,  as  well  as  the  ideas  of  space 
and  time.  By  this  means  we  shall  be  the  better  pre- 
pared for  the  examination  of  knowledge  and  probability, 
when  we  understand  perfectly  all  those  particular  ideas, 
which  may  enter  into  our  reasoning. 

lere  is  no  impression  nor  idea  of  any 

rhich  we  have  my  (?9Pg<?WH§n^§S  QX  Mgn^Pfy 

conceived  as  ^xjstent ;  and  'tis  evident  that,  from 
this  consciousness,  thf  mont ]h  i fii  I  iili  n  miil  assurance 
of  being  is  derived.  From  hence  we  may  form  a  di- 
lemma,  the  most  clear  and  conclusive  that  can  be  im- 
airined,  viz.  that  since  we  never  remember  any  idea  or 

impression  without  attphnting  CTiatencp  tn  \tf  the  idea.        ^ 

of  existence  must  either  be  derived  from  a  distinct  im- 


kindi  of\ 

r^  that  Js^J 


pression,  con]Olnef^  with  every  perception  or  object  of 
our  thoughts  or  must  he  'the  very  same  with  the  idea 
of  the  per^*>ptinn  r^^  #%Kj/>/»f 

As  this  dilemma  is  ah  evident  consequence  of  the 
principle,  that  every  idea  arises  from  a  similar  impres- 
sion, so  our  decision  betwixt  the  propositions  of  the 
dilemma  is  no  more  doubtful.  So  far  from  there  being 
any  distinct  impression  attending  every  impression  and 
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PART    every  idea,  that  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  two 
Vj-^^^i  distinct  impressions   which   are   inseparably   conjoin^ 
Of       ed.     Though  certain  sensations  may  at  one  time  be 
mn      united,  we   quickly  find   theyadmit  of  a  separation, 
'*'°*'   and  may  be  presented  apart (jA.n^  thus^  thouprh  every 
impression  and  idea  we  remember  be  considered  as  ex- 
istent, the  idea  of  eiidstenCe  is  not  derived  from  any 
^articular  impressiopl 

lA  i^Pft  nf  ^yifitonpA,    fli^n^    j^   tTift  v<>ry  gflmp  ixnih 

the  idea  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  eac^t^nt.  JTo  P€- 
fleet  on  any*  thing  simply,  and  to  refl^rt  nn  '^  "°  ^^'^^t- 
ent,  are  nothing  different  from  eacho^er>  That  idea^ 
"vfh^li  uuujuIllBJ'Willl  Ulti  idea  oi  anyobject,  makes  no 
addition  to  iu     yynatever  we  conceive,  we  conceive  to 


existent^     Any  idea  we  please  to  form  is  the  idea  of 
€ing ;  and  the  idea  ot  a  being  is  any  idea  we  please 


a  being ;  and  the  idea  of  a  being  Is  any 
to  form. 


ioever  opposes  this,  most  necessarily  point  out 
that  distinct  impression,  from  which  the  idea  of  entity 
is  derived,  and  must  prove,  that  this  impression  is  in- 
separable from  every  perception  we  believe  to  be  ex- 
istent. This  we  may  without  hesitation  conclude  to 
be  impossible. 

Our  foregoing  reasoning  *  concerning  the  distinction 
of  ideas  without  any  real  difference  will  not  here  serve 
us  in  any  stead.  That  kind  of  distinction  is  founded 
on  the  different  resemblances,  which  the  same  simple 
idea  may  have  to  several  different  ideas.  But  no  ob- 
ject can  be  presented  resembling  some  object  with  re- 
spect to  its  existence,  and  different  from  others  in  the 
same  particular ;  since  every  object  that  is  presented, 
must  necessarily  be  existe9it« 
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A  lik6  reasoning  will  account  for  the  idea  ofg^gCDflL^SECT. 

existence.     We  may  observe,  that  'tis  universally  al-  v^..y-* 
'  Of  th« 


owed  by  philosophers,  and  is  besides  pretty  obvious  ^  ^ 
of  itself,  that  nothing  is  evet  really  present  with  the    utenoe, 
mind  but  its  perceptions  or  impressions  and  ideas,  and  tmui 
that  external  objects  become  known  to  us  only  by 
those  percepfioHrfliey  occasTohr ~  To  ha{^ '  to  lote,  to 
think,  to  feel,  to  see ;  all  this  is  nothing  but  to  per- 
ceive. 

Now,  since  nothing  is  ever  present  to  the  mind  but 
perceptions,  and  since  all  ideas  are  derived  from  some- 
thing antecedently  present  to  the  mind ;  it  follows,  that 
^tis  impossible  for  us  so  much  as  to  conceive  or  form 
an  idea  of  any  thing  specifically  different  from  ideas 
and  impressions.  Let  us  fix  our  attention  out  of  our- 
selves as  much  as  possible ;  let  us  chase  our  imaginar 
tion  to  the  heavens,  or  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  uni- 
verse;   W<>    ftPVfty    Tfffltly  ^ir»ni>A_fl.  afay  V^yr^nA    #\im^ 

Selves,  nor  can  conceive  any  kind  of  existence^  but 
those  perceptions,  which  have  appeared  in  thAt  Hkta^ 
row  compass.  This  is  the  universe  of  the  imaginatimiy 
nor  have  we  any  idea  but  what  is  there  produced* 

The  fiirthest  we  can  go  towards  a  cmoeption  of  ex<« 
temal  objects,  when  suj^osed  speci/SfoUtf  ditferent  (torn 
our  perceptions,  nt  to  form  a  ivrlatryfe  iden jriLthenii 
without  pretending  to  coraprifaend  the  related  objects. 
Generally  ^peaking,  we  do  not  suppo«te  them  specift* 
cally  different ;  but  only  attribute  to  them  different  re* 
lations,  connexions^  and  durations.  But  of  this  more 
fiilly  hereafter.  ♦ 


*  fan  IV.  Sect  i. 
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PART  IIL 


OF  KNOWLEDGE  AND  PROBABILITY. 


SECTION  L 


OF   KNOWLEDGE. 


There  are  seven  different  kinds  of  philosophical 
lation,  *  viz.  resemblance^  identify^  relations  of  time  and 
6t      placej  proportion  in  quantity  or  number^  degrees  in  an^ 
Jd^  juality^   contrariety f    and  causation.     These  relations 
^'•***"*'*Ymay  be  divided  into  two  classes  ;  into  such  as  depend 
/  entirely  on  the  ideas^  which  we  compare  together,  and 
/  sach  as  may  be  changed  without  any  change  in  the 
^ideas.     'Tis  from  the  idea  of  a  triangle^  that  we  disco- 
ver the  relation  of  equality^  which  its  three  angles  bear 
to  two  ri^t  ones ;  and  this  relation  is  invariable,  as 
long  as  our  idea  remains  the  saitke.     On  the  contrary, 
the  relations  of  ron/»giif(y  and  c&5/anr^  betwixt  two  objects 
may  be  changed  merely  by  an  alteration  of  their  place, 
without  any  change  on  the  objects  themselves  or  o& 
their  ideas ;  and  the  place  depends  on  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent accidents,   which  cannot  be    foreseen  by  the 
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mind.  'Tis  the  same  case  with  idatiiHf  and  anoaafn 
Two  objects,  thoogh  perfecdy  resemfalii^  eadi  odier, 
and  even  i^ipearii^  m  the  same  place  at 
may  be  numerically  difierent:  and  as  the  pofwer,  by 
which  one  oligect  produces  another,  is  never  disoorenH 
ble  merely  from  their  idea,  *tis  erident  cmut  and  ifi^ 
are  relations,  of  which  we  receiTe  infermation  from 
experience,  and  not  from  any  abstract  reasoning  or  re* 
flection.  There  is  no  single  j^ienomenon^  cren  the 
most  simple,  which  can  be  aooomted  for  from  the  qna- 
lities  of  the  objects,  as  they  appear  to  os ;  or  which 
we  could  foresee  without  the  hdp  i£  oar  memory  and 
experience. 

It  appears  therefore  that  of  these  scTen  phflosophi- 
cal  relations,  there  remain  only  four,  which  depend* 
^"£  ^L^ly  lipfln  kll^S  can  be  the  objects  of  tanp^kjge 
and  certainty.  These  four  are  resemUance^  amlFJOiu^ 
In  Quality f  and  vrovortioms  in  quantify  ct^juat^ 
Jicr.  Three  of  these  relations  are  disooTvrable  at  first 
sight,  and  foil  more  properly  under  the  prorinoe  of  in- 
tuition than  demonstration.  When  any  oljects  resem^ 
ble  each  other,  the  resemblance  will  at  first  strike  th^ 
eye,  or  rather  the  nund ;  and  seldom  requires  a  second 
examination.  Tlie  caae  is  the  same  with  ctnUrariehf^ 
and  with  the  degrees  of  any  quality.  No  one  can  once 
doubt  but  existence  and  non-existence  destroy  each  o- 
ther,  and  are  perfectly  incompatible  and  contrary.  And 
though  it  be  impossible  to  judge  exactiy  of  the  degrees 
of  any  quality,  such  as  colour,  taste,  heat,  cold,  when 
the  difference  betwixt  them  is  very  smaU ;  yet  'tis  easy 
to  decide,  that  any  of  them  is  superior  or  inferior  Xo 
another,  when  their  diflference  is  considerable.  And 
this  decbion  we  always  pronounce  at  first  si^t,  with- 
out any  inquiry  or  reasoning. 

G  2 
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We  might  proceed,  after  the  same  mamier,  in  fix«* 
ing  the  proporti(m&s>i  quantity  or  number^  and  might 
^^^^^  at  one  view  observe  a  superiority  or  inferiority  betwixt 
ud      any  numbers,  or  figures;  especially  where  the  differ-* 
*  ence  is  very  great  and  remarkable.     As  to  equality  or 
any  exact  proportion,  we  can  only  guess  at  it  from  » 
single  consideration;  except  in  very  short  numberst 
or  very  limited  portions  of  extension;  which  are  com- 
prehended  in   an    instant,    and  where  we    perceive 
an  impossibili^  of  &lling  into  any  considerable  er- 
JxoT.    In  all  other  cases  we  must  setde  the  propor* 
A  tions  with  some  liberty,  or  proceed  in  a  more  artificial 
\  manner. 

I  hay?.  fib:«9dy_observed«  that  genme^^^  ^r  the  art 

lV.J!:blclL»^^^;^>ep;>i^^^^^fi^    though  it 
much  excels  both  in  universality  and  exactness,  the 
loose  judgments  of  the  senses  and  imagination ;  yet 
neverjBttams^a^  perfect. piedfiCNajBUC^fL  fmctoi^ss.    Its 
Brst  principles  are  still  drawn  from  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  objects ;  and  that  appearance  can  never  af- 
ford us  any  security,  when  we  examine  the  prodigious 
minuteness  of  which  nature  is  susceptible.    Our  ideas 
seem  to  give  a  perfect  assurance,  that  no  two  right 
lines  can  have  a  common  segment;  but  if  we  consider 
these  ideas,  we  shall  find,  that  they  always  suppose  a 
sensible  inclination  of  the  two  lines,  and  that  where 
the  angle  they  form  is  extremely  small,  we  have  no 
standard  of  a  right  line  so  precise  as  to  assure  us  of 
the  truth  of  this  proposition^    'Tia  the  same  case  with 
most  of  the  primary  decisions  of  the  mathematics. 
There  remain  therefore  alcebra  and  arithmetic  as 
.   the  only  sciences,  in  which  we  can  carry  on  a  chain  of 
reasoning  to  any  degree  of  ii^itricacy,  and  yet  preserve- 
a  petiJBCt  exactness  and  certainty.    We  are  possessed 
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of  a  preci8e.8taiidaxd9.  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  e- 
quality  and  proportion  of  numbers ;  and  according  as 
they  correspond  or  not  to  that  standard,  we  determine  ^^JJLj^ 
their  relations,  without  any  possibility  of  error.  When 
two  numbers  are  so  combined,  as  that  the  one  has  always 
an  unite  answering  to  every  unite  of  the  other,  we 
pronounce  them  equal ;  and  'tis  for  want  of  such  a 
standard  of  equality  in  extension,  that  geometry  can 
scarce  be  esteemed  a  perfect  and  infallible  science. 

But  here  it  may  not  be  anriss  t^  obvicte  a  difBcclty, 
which  may  arise  from  my^^rting,  that  tholigfr  ^^§9^ 
metry  falls  short  of  that  perfect  precision  and  certain- 
ty,  which  are  peculiar  to  arithmetic  and  algebra,  yet 
it  excels  the  imperfect  judgments  of  our  senses  and 
imagination.  The  reason  why  I  impute  any  defect  tcK 
geometry,  is,  because  its  original  and  fiindamental/ 
principles  are  derived  merely  from  appearances ;  an^ 
it  may  perhaps  be  imagined,  that  this  defect  must  al- 
ways attend  it,  and  keep  it  from  ev^r  reaching  a  great- 
er exactness  in  the  comparison  of  objects  or  ideas, 
than  what  our  eye  or  imaginaticm  alone  is  able  to  at- 
tain. I  own  that  this  defect  so  far  attends  it,  as  to 
keep  it  from  ever  aspiring  to  a  full  certainty :  but  since 
these  fundamental  principles  depend  <m  the  easiest  and 
least  deceitful  appearances,  they  bestow  on  their  con- 
sequences a  degree  of  ecxactness,  of  which  these  con- 
sequences are  sin^y  incapable.  'Tis  impossible  for  the 
eye  to  determine  the  angles  of  adiiliagon  to  be  equal  to 
1996  right  angles,  or  make  any  conjecture,  that  ap« 
preaches  this  proportion ;  bat  when  it  determines,  that 
right  lines  cannot  concur;  that  we  cannot  draw  more 
than  one  right  line  between  two  given  points ;  its  mis« 
takes  can  never  be  of  any  consequence.  And  this  is 
the  nature  and  use  of  geometry,  to  run  us  up  to  such 
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PART     appearances,  as,  by  reason  of  their  simplicity,  cannot 

Vj-^-^^  lead  us  into  any  considerable  error. 

.    9f  ^         I  shall  here  take  occasion  to  propose  a  second  ob* 
MMJ  ^     servation   concerning  our   demonstrative    reasonmgs, 

'*'^*^  which  is  suggested  by  the  same  subject  of  the  mathe- 
matics. 'Tis  usual  with  mathematicians  to  pretend^ 
^at  those  ideas,  which  are  their  objects,  are  of  so  re- 
fined and  spiritual  a  nature,  that  they  Mi  not  under 
the  conception  of  the  fancy,  but  must  be  comprehend- 
ed,-by  it  fpiire  and  mtellectual.  view,  of  which  the  supe- 
rior faculties  of  the  .soul  |u^(^JBione  capable;  The  same 
notion  runs  through  most  parts  of  philosophy,  and  is 
principally  made  use  of  to  explain  our  abstract  ideas, 
and  to  show  how  we  can  form  an  idea  of  a  triangle, 
for  instance,  which  shall  neither  be  an  isosceles  nor 
scalenum,  nor  be  confined  to  any  particular  length  and 
proportion  of  sides.  'Tis  easy  to  see  why  philoso- 
phers are  so  fond  of  this  notion  of  some  spiritual  and 
refined  perceptions;  since  by  that  means  they  cover 
many  of  their  absurdities,  and  n^y.refiise  to  submit 
to  the  decisions  of  clear  ideas,  by  appealing  to  such  as 
are  obscure  and  uncertain.  But  to  destroy  this  arti- 
fice, we  need  but  reflect  on  that  principle  so  oft  insist- 
ed on,  that  all  our  ideas  are  copied  Jrom  our  impressions. 
For  from  thence  we  may  immediately  conclude,  that 
since  all  impressions  are  clear  and  precise,  the  ideas, 
which  are  copied  from  them,  must  be  of  the  same  na- 
ture, and  can  never,  but  firom  our  fault,  contain  any 
r  thing  so  dark  and  intricate.  An  idea  is  by  its  very  na- 
ture weaker  and  fainter  than  an  impression ;  but  being 
in  every  other  respect  the  same,  cannot  imply  any  very 
great  mystery.  If  its  weakness  render  it  obscure,  'tis 
our  business  to  remedy  that  defect,  as  much  as  possi- 
blci  by  keeping  the  idei^  steady  and  precise ;  and  till 
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we  have  done  so,  'tis  in.  vain  to  pretend  to  reasoning    SECT, 
and  philosophy. 


SECTION  II- 

OF     PROBABILITT,     AND   OF  THE   IDEA  OF    CAUSE    AND 

EFFECT.  "'  \ 

This  is  all  I  think  necessary  to  observe  concerning 
those  four  relations,  which  are  the  foundation  of  sci- 
ence ;  but  as  to  the  other  diree,  which  depenchnot  up- 
on the  idea,  and  may  be  absent  or  present  even  while 
that  remains  the  same,  'twill  be  proper  to  explain  them 
more  particularly.  These  three  relations  are  identityj 
the  situations  in  time  and  places  and  causation. 

AH  kinds  of  reasoning  oonidst  in  nothing  but  a  com^ 
parison^  and  a  discovery  of  those  relations,  either  con- 
stant or  inconstant,  which  two  or  more  objects  bear  to 
each  other.  This  comparison  we  may  make,  either 
when  both  the  objects  are  present  to  the  senses,  or 
when  neither  of  them  is  present,  or  when  only  one. 
Whenbodi  the  objects  are  present  to  the.aeDaes  dfiDg 
wjltiti.the.Xf:^j^9^  we  call  /At g  percgptjon  rather  than 
reasoning;  nor  is  there  in  this  case  any  exercise  of  the 
thought,  or  any  action,  properly  speaking,  but  a 
mere  passive  admission  of  the  impressions  through  the 
organs  of  sensation.  According  to  this  way  c^  think- 
ing, we  oughl  jaot^Jto  receive_as.j^^  the 
observations  we  may  make  eonceming^x^^^Vv,  and 
the  relations  of  time  tJxA  place  i  since  in  none  of  them 
die  mind  can  go  beyond  what  is  immediately  pre-* 
sent  to  the  senses,  either  to  discover  the  real  exist-* 
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PART    ^nce  or  the  relations  of  objects.    'Tis  only  eausaiioHf 


which  produces  such  a  connexion,  as  to  give  ns 
.   0(  ^    suranoe  from  the.  fiifisfft^r^  ^^  tu^finm  nf  ^imp  obi^ctt 
•nd      that  Hwas  followed  or  preceded  by  any  other  existence 
'^'  or  action;  nor  can  the  other  two  relations  ever  be  made 
use  of  in  reasoning,  except  so  far  as  they  either  afiect  or 
are  affected  by  it.     There  is  nothing  in  any  objects  to 
persuade  U9»  that  they  are  either  always  remote  or  always 
contiguous :  and  when  from  experience  and  observation 
~  fr.3  discover,  that  their  relation  in  this  particular  is  in- 
variable, we  always  conclude  there  is  some  secret  cause 
which  separates  or  unites  them*    Tie  same  reasoning 
extepdsAo  identity.    We  readily  suppose  on  object  may 
contin^e  individually  the  same,  though  several  time^ 
absent  from  and  present  to  the  senses ;  and  ascribe  to  it 
an  identity,  notwithstanding  the  interruption  of  the  per- 
ception, whenever  we  conclude,  that  if  we  had  kept 
pur  eye  or  hand  constantly  upon  it,  it  would  have 
conveyed  an  invariable  imd  uninterrupted  perception. 
But  this  conclusion  beyond  the  impressions  of  our 
lenses  can  be  founded  only  op  the  connexion  of  cause 
and  effect;  nor  can  we  otherwise  have  any  security 
that  the  object  is  not  changed  upon  us,  however  mucii 
the  new  object  n^ay  resemble  that  which  was  formerly 
present  to  the  senses*     Whenever  we  discover  such  a 
perfect  resemblance,  we  consider  whether  it  be  com- 
jnoQ  in  that  species  of  objects ;  whether  possibly  or 
probably  any  cause  could  operate  in  producing  the 
change  ^d  res^emblance;  and  according  as  we  deter- 
inipQ  poo^erniog  theise  causes  f^id  effects,  we  form  ou^ 
judgment  ooncenung  the  identity  of  the  object. 

Here  then  \\  fippearsi  that  ^f  those  three  relations^ 
whif^h  depend  np|  upop  the  mere  ideas,  th^  only  one 
thftt  $ap  b?  tr^ed  b^ywd  oipr  leps^  and  informs  us 
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of  existences  and  objects,  which  we  do  not  see  or  feelf^ECT. 
is  causation.    This  relation  therefore  we  shall  endea-  tL  ,^ 
your  to  eKplain  fully  before  we  leave  the  subject  of  the   ^^^asir 
understandini;.  and  of  ' 

the  ul^  <tf 

To  begin  regularly,  we  must  consider  the  idea  of  caa«  and 
causajiottj  and  9ee  from  what  origin  it  b  derived.    'Tis 
impossible  to  reason  justly,  without  understanding  per- 
fectly the  idea  concerning  which  we  reason ;  and  'tis~7 
impossible  perfectly  to  understand  any  idea,  without 
tracing  it  up  tp  its  origin,  and  examining  that  primary 
impression,  from  which  it  arises.     The  examination  > 
of  the  impression  bestows  a  clearness  on  the  idea ;  and 
the  examination  of  the  idea  bestows  a  like  clearness  on 
Kill  our  reasoning. 

Let  us  therefore  cast  our  eye  on  any  two  objects^ 
which  we  call  cause  and  effect,  and  turn  them  on  all 
sides,  in  order  to  find  that  impression,  which  produces 
an  idea  of  such  prodigious  consequence.     At  first  sight 
I  perceive,  that  I  must  not  search  for  it  in  any  of  the 
particular  qualities  of  the  objects ;  since,    whichever 
of  these  qualities  I  pitch  on,  I  find  some  object  that 
is  not  possessed  of  it,  and  yet  falls  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  cause  or  effect.     And  indeed  there  is  nothing"! 
existent,  either  externally  or  internally,  which  is  not  J 
to  be  considered  either  as  a  cause  or  an  effect;  though/ 
'tis  plain  there  is  no  one  quality  which  universally  beJ 
longs  to  all  beings,  and  gives  them  a  title  to  that  deJ 
nomination.  ^ 

The  idea  then  of  causation  must  be  derived  frofli 
some  relation  among  objects ;  and  that  relation  we 
must  now  endeavour  to  discover.  I  find  in  the  first 
place,  that  whatever  objects  are  considered  as  causes 
or  effects,  oxe^pnfi^uous;  and  that  nothing  can  ope- 
rate in  a  time  or  place,  which  is  ever  $o  little  removed 
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PART  ^  from  those  of  its  existence.  Though  distant  objects 
may  sometimes  seem  productive  of  each  other,  they 
are  commonly  found  upon  examination  to  be  linked 
)by  a  chain  of  causes,  which  are  contiguous  among 
^"^^^  ^'  themselves,  and  to  the  distant  objects ;  and  when  in 
any  particular  instance  we  cannot  discover  this  con- 
nexion, we  still  presume  it  to  exist  We  may  therefore 
^  consider  the  relation  of  contiguity  as  essential  to  that 


of  causation ;  at  least  may  suppose  it  such,  according 
^  to  the  general  opinion,  till  we  can  find  a  more  proper 
occasion  *  to  clear  up  this  matter,  by  examining  what 
objects  are  or  are  not  susceptible  of  juxtaposition  and 
conjunction. 

The  second  relation  I  shall  observe  as  essential  to 
causes  and  eflfects,  is  not  so  universally  acknowledged, 
but  is  liable  to  some  controversy.     'Tis  that  o(jaiaufy^ 
f%f  timi*  in  tliy  cflur^  K^fir^.^  ii^fi  pfTo^f      Some  pretend 

at  'tis  not  absolutely  necessary  a  cause  should  pre- 
cede its  effect ;  but  that  any  object  or  action,  in  the 
very  first  moment  of  its  existence,  may  exert  its  pro- 
ductive quality,  and  give  rise  to  another  object  or  ac- 
tion, perfectly  cotemporary  with  itself.  But  beside 
that  experience  in  most  instances  seems  to  contradict 
this  opinion,  we  may  establish  the  relation  of  priority 
by  a  kind  of  inference  or  reasoning.  'Tis  an  establish- 
ed maxim  both  in  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  that 
an  object,  which  exists  for  any  time  in  its  full  perfec- 
tion without  producing  another,  is  not  its  sole  cause ; 
but  is  assisted  by  some  other  principle  which  pushes 
it  firom  its  state  of  inactivity,  and  makes  it  exert  that 
energy,  of  which  it  was  secretly  possessed.  Now  if 
any  cause  may  be  perfectly  cotemporary  with  its  effect, 
'tis  certain,  according  to  this  maxim,  that  they  must 
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all  of  them  be  so ;  since  any  one  of  them,  which  re-  SECT, 

tards  its  operation  for  a  single  moment,  exerts  not  it-  v^^^'-^^ 
self  at  that  very  individual  time,  in  which  it  might      /J^. 
have  operated ;  lind  therefore  is  no  proper  cause.     The     and  of 

^  VIA   BAAft  Ab 

consequence  of  tlus  would  be  no  less  than  the  destruc-  caune  and 
lion  of  that  succession  of  causes,  which  we  observe  in 
the  world ;  and  indeed  the  utter  annihilation  of  time« 
For  if  one  cause  were  cotemporary  with  its  effect,  and 
this  effect  with  its  effect,  and  so  on,  'tis  plain  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  succession,  and  all  objects 
must  be  co-existent 

If  this  argument  appear  satis&ctory,  'tis  well.  If 
not,  I  beg  the  reader  to  allow  me  the  same  liberty, 
which  I  have  used  in  the  preceding  case,  of  supposing 
it  such.  For  he  shall  find,  that  the  affair  is  of  no 
great  importance. 

Having  thus  discovered  or  supposed  the  two  rela- 
tions of  contiguity  and  succession  to  be  essential  to 
causes  and  effects,  I  find  I  am  stopped  short,  and  can 
proceed  no  farther  in  considering  any  single  instance 
of  cause  and  effect.  Motion  in  one  body  is  regarded 
upon  impulse  as  the  cause  of  motion  in  another. 
When  we  consider  these  objects  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion, we  find  only  that  the  one  body  approaches  the 
other ;  and  that  the  motion  of  it  precedes  that  of  the 
other,  but  without  any  sensible  interval.  'Tis  in  vain 
to  rack  ourselves  with  farther  thought  and  reflection 
upon  this  subject.  We  can  go  no  farther  in  consider- 
ing this  particular  instance. 

Should  any  one  leave  this  instance,  and  pretend  to 
define  a  cause,  by  saying  it  is  something  productive  of 
another,  'tis  evident  he  would  say  nothing.  For  what 
does  he  mean  by  production  ?  Can  he  give  any  defi« 
nition  of  it,  that  will  not  be  the  same  with  that  of  can- 
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PART    sation  ?    If  he  can,  I  desire  it  may  be  produced*     If 
^^^       i   he  cannot,  he  here  runs  in  a  circle,  and  gives  a  syno- 
Of^  nymous  term  instead  of  a  definition* 
and  Shall  we  then  rest  contented  with  these  two  relations 

F<*»»wy*  Qf  contiguity  and  succession,  as  affording  a  complete 
idea  of  causation  ?  By  no  means*  An  object  may  be 
contiguous  and  prior  to  another,  without  being  consi- 
dered as  its  cause*  There  is  a  necessary  connexion  to 
he  t^ffl  jntQ  |»|^nf|i|rj^iui»ir^>i .  and  that  relation  is  of 

much  greater  importance,  than  any  of  the  other  two 
above  mentioned. 

Here  again  I  turn  the  object  on  all  sides,  in  order 
to  discover  the  nature  of  this  necessary  connexion,  and 
find  the  impression,  or  impressions,  from  which  its 
idea  may  be  derived*     When  I  cast  my  eye  on  the 

'^iJSlDg?-^^^^^^  "^-^^^^^  I  immediately  discover  that 
tfie  rektionof  causeand  effect  depends  not  in  the  least 
on  thenu  When  I  consider  their  relations^  I  can  find 
none  but  those  of  contiguity  and  succession ;  which  I 
have  already  regarded  as  imperfect  and  unsatisfiictory. 
Shall  the  despair  of  success  make  me  assert,  that  I 
am  here  possessed  of  an  idea,  which  is  not  preceded 
by  any  similar  impression  ?  This  would  be  too  strong 
a  proof  of  levity  and  inconstancy ;  since  the  contrary 
principle  has  been  already  so  firmly  established,  as  to 
admit  of  no  farther  doubt ;  at  least,  till  we  have  more 
fuUy  examined  the  present  difficulty. 

We  must  therefore  proceed  like  those  who,  being 
in  search  of  any  thing  that  lies  concealed  from  them, 
and  not  finding  it  in  the  place  they  expected,  beat  a- 
bout  all  the  neighbouring  fields,  without  any  certain 
view  or  design,  in  hopes  their  good  fortune  will  at  last 
guide  them  to  what  they  search  for*  'Tis  necessary 
for  us  to  leave  the  direct  survey  of  this  question  con- 
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ceming  the  nature  of  that  necessary  connexion,  which    SECT, 
enters  into  our  idea  6(  cause  and  effect ;  and  endea-  v^-^-^^ 
vour  to  find  some  other  questions,  the  examination  of     J^.^^ 
which  will  perhaps  afford  a  hint,  that  may  serve  to     mmI  of 
clear  up  the  present  difficulty.     Of  these  questions   e«i»aiMi 
there  occur  two,  which  I  shall  proceed  to  examine, 
viz.,^^-""" 

First,  for  what  reason  we  pronounce  it  necessary, 
that  every  thing  whose  existence  has  a  beginning, 
should  also  have  a  cause  ? 

Secondly,  why  we  conclude,  that  such  particular 
causes  must  necessarily  have  such  particular  effects; 
and  what  is  the  nature  of  that  inference  we  draw  from 
the  <me  to  the  other,  and  of  the  belief  we  repose  in 
it? 

I  diall  only  observe  before  I  proceed  any  fiEurther, 
that  though  the  ideas  of  cause  and  eflect  be  degived 
from  the  impressionsp. 

of  sensation,  yet  for  brevity's  sake,  I  commonly  men** 
tion  only  the  latter  as  the  origin  of  these  ideas ;  though 
I  desire  that,  whatever  I  say  of  them,  may  also  extend 
to  the  former.  Passicms  are  connected  with  their  ob- 
jects and  with  one  another ;  no  less  than  external  bo- 
dies are  ccmnected  together.  The  same  relation  then  . 
of  cause  and  effect,  which  belongs  to  one,  must  be ' 
common  to  all  of  them. 
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SECTION   III. 
WHY   A   CAUSE    IS   ALWAYS   NECESSARY. 

To  begin  with  the  first  question  concerning  the  ne-^ 
cessity  of  a  cause :  ^Tis  a  general  maxim  in  phUosophy, 
^^H^  that  vsihateper  hegim  to  exisi^.iamstJuax..a  cause  qf,  €xis~ 
uftd^^     fence.     This  is  commonly  taken  for  granted  in  all  rea- 
'  sonings,  witliout  any  proof  given  or  demanded.     'Tis 
supposed  to  tefcwnded  on  intuition,  and  to  be  one  of 
thoie  maxims  which,  though  they  may  be  denied  with 
the  lips,  'tis  impossible  for  men  in  their  hearts  really  to 
doubt  of.     But  if  we  examine  this  maxim  by  the  idea 
of  knowledge  above  explained,  we  shall  discover  in  it 
no  mark  of  any  such  intuitive  certainty;  but  on  the 
contrary  shall  find,  that  'tis  of  a  nature  quite  foreign  to 
that  species  of  conviction. 

All  certainty  arises  from  ihe  comparison  of  ideas, 
and  from  the  discovery  of  such  relations  as  are  unal- 
terable, so  long  as  the  ideas  continue  the  same.  These 
relations  are  resemblance^  proportions  in  quantity  and 
number  J  degrees  of  any  quality^  *and  contrariety ;  none 
of  which  are  implied  in  this  proposition,  Whatever  has 
a  beginning  has  also  a  cause  of  existence*  That  propo- 
sition therefore  is  not  iniuitively  certain.  At  least  any 
6ne,  who  would  assert  it  to  be  intuitively  certain,  must 
deny  these  to  be  the  only  infallible  relations,  and  must 
find  some  other  relation  of  that  kind  to  be  implied  in 
it ;  which  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  examine. 

But  here  is  an  argument,  which  proves  at  once,  that 
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the  foregoing  proposition  is  neither  intuitively  nor  de-    SKCT. 
monstrably  certain*    We  can  nerer  demonstrate  the  ' 
necessitfr  of  a  cause  to  every  new  existence,  or  new 
modification  of  existence,  without  showing  at  the  same 
time  the  impossibility  there  is,  that  any  thing  can  ever 
begin  to  exist  ^thout  some  productive  principle ;  and 
where  the  latter  proposition  cannot  be  proved,  we  must 
despair  of  ever  being  able  to  prove  the  former.     Now 
that  the  latter  proposition  is  utterly  incapable  of  a  de- 
monstrative proof^  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  by  con- 
sidering, that  as  all  distinct  ideas  are  separable  from'  \ 
each  other,  and  as  the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect  are 
evidently  distinct,  'twill  be  easy  for  us  to  conceive  any 
object  to  be  non-existent  this  moment,  and  existent  the 
next,  without  conjoining  to  it  the  distinct  idea  of  a  ^ 
cause  or  productive  principle.     The  separation  there-  ) 

fore  of  the  Mea  of  a  rAi|Rft  frnm  that  of  a  lv>gjnning  fif 

existence,  is  plainly  possible  for  Ae  imagination ;  and 
consequently  the  actual  separation  of  these  objects  is 
so  far  possible,  that  it  implies  no  contradiction  nor  ab- 
surdity;  an/1  ifijl^fifpfnrp.  in<>ftpahlp  of  Wing  rAflltfU^^j^ 

any  reasoning  from  mere  ideas,  without  which  'tis  im- 
possible to  demonstrate  the  necessity  ofa  cause. 

Accordingly,  we  shall  find  upon  examination,  that 
every  demonstration,  which  has  been  produced  for  the 
necessity  of  a  cause,  }s  fallacious  and  sophistical.  All 
the  points  of  time  and  place,  say  some  philosophers,  * 
in  which  we  can  suppose  any  object  to  begin  to  exist, 
are  in  themselves  equal;  and  unless  there  be  some 
cause,  which  is  peculiar  to  one  time  and  to  one  place, 
and  which  by  that  means  determines  and  fixes  the  ex- 
istence, it  must  remain  in  eternal  suspense;  and  the 
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PART    object  can  never  begin  to  be^  for  want  of  something  to 
Vjr^-^^  fix  its  beginning.     But  I  ask^  is  there  any  more  difll^ 
^2Li-a  cnlty  in  supposing  the  time  and  place  to  be  fixed  with- 
ftod      out  a  cause,  than  to  suppose  the  existence  to  be  deter* 
^*"'^'      mined  in  that  manner  !     The  first  question  that  occurs 
on  this  subject  is  always  tohetier  the  object  shall  exist 
or  not :  the  next,  tchen  and  wh^re  it  shall  begin  to  ex« 
ist*    If  the  removal  of  a  cause  be  intuitively  absurd  in 
the  one  case,  it  must  be  so  in  the  other:  and  if  that 
absurdity  be  not  clear  without  a  proof  in  the  one  case, 
it  will  equally  require  one  in  the  other.    The  absurdi- 
ty then  of  the  one  supposition  can  never  be  a  proof  of 
that  of  the  other;  since  they  are  both  upon  the  same 
footing,  and  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  same  reason- 
ing. 

The  second  argument,  *  which  I  find  used  on  thi» 
head,  labours  under  an  equal  difficulty.  Every  things 
'tis  said,  must  have  a  cause ;  for  if  any  thing  wanted  a 
cause,  it  would  produce  itself  that  is,  exist  before  it 
existed,  which  is  impossible*  But  this  reasoning  id 
plainly  unconclusive ;  because  it  suf^ses  that,  in  our 
denial  of  a  cause,  we  still  grant  what  we  expressly  deny, 
viz.  that  there  must  be  a  cause ;  which  therefore  is 
taken  to  be  the  object  itself;  and  tkai^  no  doubt,  is  an 
evident  contradiction.  But  to  say  that  any  thing  is 
produced,  or,  to  express  myself  more  properly,  comes 
into  existence,  without  a  cause,  is  not  to  afiirm  that 
'tis  itself  its  own  cause ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  ex- 
cluding all  external  causes,  excludes  a  Jordan  the  thing 
itself  which  is  created.  An  object  that  exists  absolute- 
ly without  any  cause,  certainly  is  not  its  own  cause ; 
and  when  you  assert,  that  the  one  follows  from  the 
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other^  yoti  suppose  the  very  point  in  question,  aiid    SECT- 
take  it  for  granted,  that  'tis  utterly  impossible  any  thing  v,*^,^^/ 
can  ever  begin  to  exist  without  a  cause,  but  that,  upon  ^  ^J^i^ 
the  exclusion  of  one  productive  principle,  we  must  still  ^^^^ 
have  recourse  to  another. 

'Tis  exactly  the  same  case  with  the  third  argument,  * 
which  has  been  employed  to  demonstrate  the  necessity 
of  a  cause.  Whatever  is  produced  without  any  cause^ 
is  produced  by  nothing;  or,  in  other  words,  has  nothing 
for  its  cause.  But  nothing  can  never  be  a  cause,  no 
more  than  it  can  be  something,  or  equal  to  two  right 
angles.  By  the  same  intuition,  that  we  perceive  no-> 
thing  not  to  be  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  not  to  be 
something,  we  perceive,  that  it  can  never  be  a  cause ; 
and  consequently  must  perceive,  that  every  object  haj 
a  real  cause  of  its  exbtence^ 

I  believe  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  employ  many 
words  in  showing  the  weakness  of  this  argument,  aftet 
what  I  have  said  of  the  foregoing^     They  are  all  of 
them  founded  on  the  same  fallacy,  and  are  derived 
from  the  same  turn  of  thought     'Tis  sufficient  only 
to  observe,  that  when  we  exclude  all  causes  we  really 
do  exclude  them,  and  neither  suppose  nothing  nor  thci 
object  itself  to  be  the  causes  of  the  existence ;  and  con-* 
sequendy  can  draw  no  argument  from  the  absurdity  oil 
these  suppositions  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  that  ex-«l 
elusion.     If  every  thing  must  have  a  cause,  it  follows^  \ 
that,  upon  the  exclusion  of  other  causes,  we  must  accept 
of  the  object  itself  or  of  nothing  as  causes.     But  'tis 
the  very  point  in  question,  whether  every  thing  must 
have  a  cause  or  not ;  and  therefore,  according  to  all  I 
just  reasoning,  it  ought  never  to  be  taken  for  grantedr-^ 
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PART        They  are  still  more  frivolous  who  say,  that  every 

v^  1  ^  effect  must  have  a  cause,  because  'tis  implied  in  the 

^^Of  pvery  idea  of  effect.     Every  effect  necessarily  presup- 

and  ^  poses  a  cause ;  effect  being  a  relative  term,  of  which 

^^      ' T  cause  is  the  correlative.     But  this  does  not  prove  that 

(every  being  must  be  preceded  by  a  cause ;  no  more 

^^an  it  follows,  because  every  husband*  must  have  a 

wife,  that  therefore  every  man  must  be  married.    The 

true  state  of  the  qi^^«ftinn  \a^  Y^fttliAT  flYSTT  ,P^}^ct 

which  begins  to  e3dst>  must  owe  its  existence  to  a  cause ; 

nd  this  1 1 


ana  tnis  i  assert  neitberja>i>»-intuiiifely 

stratively  certain,  and  hope  to  have  proved  it  sufficient- 

ly  5y  the  foregoing  arguments. 

Since  it  is  not  from  knowledge  or  any  scientific  rea^ 
somng^  that  we  derive  the  opinion  of  the  necessity  of 
a  cause  to  every  new  production,  that  opinion  must 
necessarily  arise  from  observation  and  eicperience.  The 
next  question,  then,  should  naturally  be,  ham  expert^ 
ence  gives  rise  to  suck  a  principle  f  But  as  I  find  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  sink  this  question  in  the 
following,  ttohy  we  conclude^  that  such  particular  causes 
must  necessarily  have  such  particular  effects^  and  why  we 
form  an  inference  from  one  to  another  ?  we  shall  make 
that  die  subject  of  our  future  inquiry.  *Twill,  per- 
haps, be  found  in  the  end,  that  the  same  answer  will 
serve  for  both  questions. 
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SECTION  IV. 

OP  THE  COMPONENT  PARTS  OF  OUR   REASONINGS   CON-    . 

CERNING  CAUSE  AND  EFFECT. 

Though  the  inmiiaJts  reasonings  from  causes  or    ''^^T. 
effects,  carries  its  view  beyond  those  objects  which  it  v^»y^ 
sees  or  remembers,  it  must  never  lose  sifht  of  them     or  the 

I  ^  oompoiieiit 

entirely,  nor  reason  merely  upon  its  own  ideas,  with-  pwtsofoiir 
out  some  mixture  of  impressions,  or  at  least  of  ideas  conoenuitf 
of  the  memory,  which  are  equiyalent  to  impressions*  ^^^^^ 
When  we  infier  effects  from  causes,  we  must  establish 
the  existenos  of  these  omses ;  which  we  haye  only  two 
ways  of  doing,  either  by  an  immediate  perception  of 
our  memory  or  senses,  or  by  an  inference  from  other 
causes ;  which  causes  again  we  must  ascertain  in  the 
same  manner,  either  by  a  present  impression  or  by  an 
inference  from  their  causes,  and  so  on,  till  we  arriye 
at  some  object,  which  we  see  of  remember.    'Tis  im- 
possible for  us  to  carry  on  our  inferences  in  infinitum  $ 
and  the  only  thing  that  can  stop  them,  is  an  impression 
of  the  memory  or  senses,  beyond  which  there  is  no 
room  for  doubt  <Hr  inquiry. 

To  giye  an  instance  of  this,  we  may  choose  any  point 
of  history,  and  consider  for  what  reason  we  either  ber 
lieve  or  rgect  it.  Thus,  we  belieye  that  Caesar  was 
killed  in  the  senate-house  on  the  ides  of  March,  and 
that  because  this  &ct  is  established  on  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  historians,  who  agree  to  assign  this  pre- 
cise time  and  place  to  that  eyent    Here  are  certain 

H  2 
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PART  characters  and  letters  present  either  to  our  memory  of 
^^r^-n^'  senses;  which  characters  we  likewise  remember  to 
^^J^  have  been  used  as  the  signs  of  certam  ideas ;  and  these 
and  ideas  were  either  in  the  minds  of  such  as  were  imme- 
diately  present  at  that  action,  and  received  the  ideas 
directly  from  its  existence ;  or  they  were  derived  from 
the  testimony  of  others,  and  that  again  from  another 
testimony,  by  a  visible  gradation,  till  we  arrive  at  those 
who  were  eye-witnesses  and  spectators  of  the  event 
'Tis  obvious  all  this  chain  of  argument  or  connexion  of 
causes  and  effects,  is  at  first  founded  on  those  charac- 
ters or  letters,  which  are  seen  or  remembered,  and  that 
(^  without  the  authority  either  of  the  memory  or  senses, 
our  whole  reasoning  would  be  chimerical  and  without 
foundation.  Every  link  of  the  chain  would  in  that 
case  hang  upon  another ;  but  there  would  not  be  any 
thing  fixed  to  one  end  of  it,  capable  of  sustaining  the 
whole ;  and  consequently  there  would  be  no  belief  nor 
evidence.  And  this  actually  is  the  case  with  all  h/po^ 
ihetical  arguments,  or  reasonings  upon  a  supposition ; 
there  being  in  them  neither  any  present  impression, 
nor  belief  of  a  real  existence. 

I  need  not  observe,  that  'tis  no  just  objection  to  the 
present  doctrine,  that  we  can  reason  upon  our  past 
conclusions  or  principles,  without  having  recourse  to 
those  impressions,  from  which  they  first  arose.  For 
even  supposing  these  impressions  should  be  entirely 
,  effaced  from  the  memory,  the  conviction  they  produced 
may  still  remain ;  and  'tis  equally  true,  that  all  reason- 
ings concerning  causes  and  effects  are  originally  de-i 
rived  from  some  impression ;  in  the  same  manner,  as 
the  assurance  of  a  demonstration  proceeds  always  from 
.  a  comparison  of  ideas,  though  it  may  continue  after 
the  comparison  is  forgot. 
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SECTION  V. 

OF  THE  IMPBE88IONS  OF  THE  SENSES  AND  MEMORY. 

In  this  kind  of  reasoning,  then,  from  causation,  we    sect. 
employ  materials,  which  are  of  a  mixed  and  heteroge-       ^* 
neons  nature,  and  which,  however  connected,  are  yet     ofthe 
essentially  different  from  each  other.     All  our  argu-  »™F«fw«» 
ments  concerning  causes  and  effects  consist  both  of  an  ^«  >«■»« 
impression  of  the  memory  or  senses,  and  of  the  idea  of  memory, 
that  existence,  which  produces  the  object  of  the  im- 
pression, or  is  produced  by  it    -  Here,  therefore,  we 
have  three  things  to  explun,  TO^Jirst^  the  original  im- 
pression.   Secondly,  the.  transition  to  the  idea  of  the 
connected  cause  or  effect.     Thirdly,  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  that  idea. 

As  to  those  impressions,  which  arise  from  the  senses, 
their  ultimate  cause  is,  in  my  opinion,  perfectly  inex- 
plicable by  human  reason,  and  'twill  always  be  impos- 
sible to  decide  with  certainty,  whether  they  arise  im- 
mediately from  the  object,  or  are  produced. by  the  cre- 
ative power  of  the  mind,  or  are  derived  from  the  Au- 
thor of  our  being.  Nor  is  such  a  question  any  way 
material  to  our  present  purpose.  We  may  draw  in- 
ferences from  the  coherence  of  our  perceptions,  whe- 
ther they  be  true  or  false ;  whether  they  represent  na- 
ture justly,  or  be  mere  illusions  of  the  senses. 

When  we  search  for  the  characteristic,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  memory  from  the  imagination,  we  must 
immediately  perceive,  that  it  cannot  lie  in  the  simple 
ideas  it  presents  to  us;  since  both  these  fisu^ulties  bor** 
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PART    row  their  simple  ideas  from  the  impressions,  and  can 

v^-^-^i  never  go  beyond  these  original  perceptions.     These 

Of       faculties  are  as  little  distinguished  from  each  other  by 

umI      the  arn^gement  of  their  complex  ideas.     For,  though 

''"*^^*^*  it  be  a  peculiar  property  of  the  memory  to  preserve 

the  original  order  and  position  of  its  ideas,  while  the 

imagination  transposes  and  changes  them  as  it  pleases ; 

yet  this  differeni^  is  not  sufficient  to  distinguish  them 

in  their  operation,  or  make  us  know  the  one  fit>m  the 

»ther;  it  being  impossible  to  recal  the  past  imprea?^ 

sifHis,  in  or4er  to  compare  them  with  our  present  ideas, 

and  see  whether  their  arrangement  be  exactly  similar. 

Since  therefore  the  memory  is  known,  neither  by  th^ 

k  order  of  its  complex  ideas,  nor  the  nature  of  its  simple 

I     ones ;  it  follows,  that  the  difference  betwixt  it  and  the 

I    imagination  lies  in  its  superior  fi>reej^Jjnv|u»ty.     A 

man  may  indulge  his  fancy  in  fisigning  any  past  scene 

of  adventures ;  nor  would  there  be  any  possibility  of 

distinguishing  this  from  a  remembrance  of  a  like  kind, 

were  not  the  ideas  of  the  imi^gination  fiunter  and  more 

pbscure. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  when  two  men  have 
been  engaged  in  any  scene  of  action,  the  one  shall  re- 
member it  much  better  than  the  other,  and  shall  have 
fill  the  difficulty  in  the  world  to  make  his  companion 
recollect  it  He  runs  over  several  circumstances  in 
vain ;  mentions  the  time,  the  place,  the  company,  what 
^as  said,  what  was  done  on  all  sides ;  till  at  last  he  hits 
on  some  li|cky  circumstance,  that  revives  the  whole, 
and  gives  his  friend  a  perfect  memory  of  every  thing. 
Here  the  person  that  forgets,  receives  at  first  all  the 
ideas  from  the  discourse  of  the  other,  with  the  same 
circumstances  of  time  and  place ;  though  he  considers 
them  as  mere  fictions  of  the  imagination.    But  as  soon 
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as  the  ciicumstfuioe  is  mentioned  that  touches  the  me-    SEOiv 
mory^  the  very  same  ideas  now  appear  in  a  new  light,  ^^^^^j 
and  have*  in  a  manner,  a  different  feeling  from  what  they  .  ^  ^ 
had  before.    Without  any  other  alteration,  beside  that       oi 
of  the  feeling)  they  bec<Hne  immediately  ideas  of  the      and 
memory,  and  are  assented  to.  memory. 

Since  therefore  the  imagination  can  represent  all  the 
same  objects  that  the  memory  can  offer  to  us,  and  since 
those  fiu^ulties  ace  only  distinguished  by  the  different 
feeling  of  the  ideas  they  ptesent,  it  may  be  proper  to 
consider  what  is  the  nature  of  that  feeling.  And  heri$ 
I  believe  every  one  will  readily  agree  with  me,  that  the 
ideas  of  the  memory  are  more  strong  and  lively  than 
those  of  the  fancy. 

A  painter,  who  intended  to  n^resent  a  passi(Hi  or 
OBotion  of  any  Idnd,  would  endeavour  to  get  a  sight  of 
a  persofi' actuated  t^  ik  like  enlotion,  in  order  to  enliven 
l)is  ideas»  and.  gitra  thesii  a  feirce  and  vivacity  superior 
to  what  is  ioiOfiA  in  tho|e^  whieh  are  mere  fictions  of 
the  imagination,  Tb^  moi^^  riscent  this  memory  is,  the 
clearer  is  the  idea$  and  wheuy  after  a  long  interval,  he 
would  return  to  the  contemplation  of  his  object,  he  al- 
ways finds  its  idea  to  be  much  decayed,  if  not  wholly 
obliterated.  We  are  frequently  in  doubt  concerning 
the  ideas  of  the  memory,  as  they  become  very  weak 
and  feeble ;  and  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  any 
image  proceeds  from  the  fanpy  or  the  memory,  when  it 
is  not  drawn  in  such  ^vely  colours  as  distinguish  that 
latter  faculty.  I  think  I  remember  such  an  event,  says 
one ;  but  am  not  sure.  A  long  tract  of  time  has  al- 
most worn  it  out  of  niy  memory,  and  leaves  me  un- 
certain whether  or  not  it  be  the  pure  offspring  of  my 
fancy. 

And  as  an  ide^  of  the  memory,  by  losing  its  force 
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PART    and  vivacity,  may  degenerate  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be 
v^^^^^,^^  taken  for  an  idea  of  the  imagination ;  so,  on  the  other 
^^       hand,  an  idea  of  the  imagination  may  acquire  such  a 
and      forc^e  and  vivacity,  as  to  pass  for  an  idea  of  the  memory, 
'"^       and  counterfeit  its  effects  on  the  belief  and  judgment. 
This  is  noted  in  the  case  of  liars ;  who  by  the  frequent 
^    repetition  of  their  lies,  come  at  last  to  believe  and  re- 
member them,  as  realities ;  custom  and  habit  having, 
in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  same  influence  on 
the  mind  as  nature,  and  infixing  the  idea  with  equal 
force  and  vigour. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  belief  or  jassent^  which  al- 
ways attends  the  memory  and  senses,  is  nothing  but 
the  vivacity  of  those  perceptions  they  present;  and  that 
this  alone  distinguishes  them  from  the  imagination.  To 
believe  is  in  this  case  to  feel  an  immediate  impression 
of  the  senses,  or  a  repetition  of  that  impression  in  the 
memory.  'Tis  merely  the  force  and  liveliness  of  the 
perception,  which  constitutes  the  first  act  of  the  judg* 
ment,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  that  reasoning,  which 
we  build  upon  it,  when  we  trace  the  relation  of  cause 
f^nd  effect. 


SECTION  VI. 

OF  THE  INFERENCE  FROM  THE  IMPRESSION 

TO  THE   IDEA. 

'Ti8  easy  to  observe,  that  in  tracing  this  relation,  the 
inference  we  draw  from  cause  to  effect,  is  not  derived 
merely  from  a  survey  of  these  particular  objects,  and 
from  such  a  penetration  into  their  essences  as  may  dis- 
cover the  dependence  pf  the  one  upon  the  other.  There 
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is  no  object  which  implies  the  existence  of  any  other,    SECT, 
if  we  consider  these  objects  in  themselves,  and  never  ^^^  ^^j 
look  beyond  the  ideas  which  we  form  of  them.     Such     Of  the 
an  inference  would  amoimt  to  knowledge,  and  would   fr<^^ 
imply  the  absolute  contradiction  and  impossibility  of  '"P*^*** 
conceiving  any  thing  different   But  as  all  distinct  ideas    ^  ^^^ 
are  separable,  'tis  evident  there  can  be  no  impossibility 
of  that  kind.    When  we  pass  from  a  present  impression 
to  the  idea  of  any  object,  we  might  possibly  have  se« 
parated  the  idea  from  the  impression,  and  have  substi*- 
tuted  any  other  idea  in  its  room. 

*Tis  therefore  by  experience  only  that  we  can  infer 
the  existence  of  one_object^from  that  of  another.  The 
nature  of  experience  is  this.  We  remember  to  have 
had  frequent  instances  of  the  existence  of  one  species 
of  objects ;  and  also  remember,  that  the  individuals  of 
another  species  of  objects  have  always  attended  them, 
and  have  existed  in  a  regular  order  of  contiguity  and 
succession  with  regard  to  them.  Thus  we  remember 
to  have  seen  that  species  of  object  we  call^am^,  and 
to  have  felt  that  species  of  sensation  we  call  heat  We/ 
likewise'  call  to  mind  their  constant  conjunction  in  all  j 
past  instances.  Without  ahy  farther  ceremony,  w^ 
call  the  one  cause^  and  the  other  effect,  and  infer  the 
existence  of  the  one  from  that  of  the  other.  In  all 
those  instances  from  which  we  learn  the  conjunction  of 
particular  causes  and  effects,  both  the  causes  and  ef- 
fects have  been  perceived  by  the. senses,  and  are  re- 
membered :  but  in  all  cases,  wherein  we  reason  con- 
cerning them,  there  is  only  one  perceived  or  remem- 
bered, and  the  other  is  supplied  in  conformity  to  our 
past  experience. 

Thus,  in  advancing,  we  have  insensibly  discovered  a 
new  relation  betwixt  cause  and  efiect  when  we  least 
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PART    expected  it;  and  were  entirely  employed  upon  another 

>j      \j  subject     This  relation  is  their  constant  coryunction. 

Of   Ij  Contiguity  and  succession  are  not  sufficient  to  make 

•Bdr  us  pronounce  any  two  objects  to  be  cause  and  eflSscty 


ffvUbiUtjf. 


unless  we  perceive  that  these  two  relations  are  pre- 


served in  several  instances.  We  may  now  see  the 
advantage  of  quitting  the  direct  survey  of  this  rela^ 
tion^  in  order  to  discover  the  nature  of  that  necessary 
connexion  which  makes  so  essential  a  part  of  it.  There 
lure  hapes^  that  by  this  means  we  may  at  last  arrive  at 
our  proposed  end ;  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  this  new<r 
discovered  relation  of  a  constant  conjunction  seems  to 
advance  us  but  very  little  in  our  way.  For  it  implies 
no  more  than  this,  that  like  objects  have  always  been 
placed  in  like  relations  of  contiguity  and  succession ; 
and  it  seems  evident,  at  least  at  first  sight,  that  hj 
thb  means  we  can  never  discover  any  new  idea,  and 
can  only  multiply,  but  not  enlarge,  the  objects  of  our 
mind.  It  may  be  thought,  that  what  we  learn  not 
firom  one  object,  we  can  never  leam  from  a  hundred, 
which  are  all  of  the  same  kind,  and  are  perfectly  re* 
sembling  in  every  circumstance.  As  our  senses  show 
us  in  one  instance  two  bodies,  or  motions,  or  quali- 
ties in  certain  relations  of  succession  and  contiguity, 
so  our  memory  presents  us  only  with  a  multitude  of 
instances  wherein  we  always  find  like  bodies,  motions^ 
or  qualities,  in  like  relations.  From  the  mere  repeti*- 
tion  of  any  past  impression,  even  to  infinity,  there 
never  will  arise  any  new  original  idea,  such  as  that  of 
a  necessary  connexion ;  and  the  number  of  impressions 
has  in  this  case  no  more  efiect  than  if  we  confined  our* 
selves  to  one  only.  But  though  this  reasoning  seems 
just  and  obvious,  yet,  as  it  would  be  folly  to  despair 
too  soon,  we  shall  continue  the  thread  of  our  di»- 
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course  5  and  having  found,  that  after  the  discovery  of   SBCT. 
the   constant  conjunction   of  any  objects,   we  always  1.^  ^^^ 
4raw  an  inference  from  one  object  to  another,  we   .Of  the 
shall  now  examine  the  nature  of  that  inference,  and  of  from  tu 


the  transition  firom  the  impression  to  the  idea.     Per-     ^ 
haps  'twill  appear  in  the  end,  that  the  necessary  con-   ^  ^^^ 
nexion  depends  on  the  inference,  instead  of  the  infe- 
rence's depending  on  the  necessary  connexion. 

Since  it  appears,  that  the  transition  from  an  imr 
pression  present  to  the  memory  or  senses  to  the  idea 
of  an  object,  which  we  call  cause  or  effect,  is  founded 
on  past  e^pperiencey,  and  on  our  remembrance  of  their 
constant  cotyuncticn^  the  iiei^t  question  is,  whether^^- 
perience  produces  Ae  idea  by  means  of  the  under<p 
stanifing  or  imagmation;  WEether  we  are  determined 
by  reason  to^make  the  transition,  or  by  a  certain  asso* 
elation  and  relation  of  percepti<^8.  If  reason  deter- 
mined us,  it  would  proceed  upon  that  principle,  thai 
instance^  of  tohi^h  we  Aavf  had  no  experience^  must  re^ 
semble  those  of  which  we  have  had  experi^mce^  and  that 
the  course  of  nature  continues  always  uniformly  tic  same^  \ 
In  order,  therefore,  to  clear  up  this  matter,  let  us  con- 
sider all  the  arguments  upon  which  such  a  proposition 
may  be  supposed  to  be  founded;  and  as  these  must 
be  derived  either  from*  knofwledge  or  probability^  let  us 
cast  our  eye  on  each  of  these  degrees  of  evidence,  and 
see  whether  they  afford  any  just  conclusion  of  this  nar 
ture. 

Our  foregoing  method  of  reasoning  will  easily  con- 
vince us,  that  there  can  be  no  demonstrative  arguments 
to  prove,  that  those  instances  of  which  we  have  had  no 
experience  resemble  those  of  which  we  have  had  expe- 
rience* We  can  at  least  conceive  a  change  in  tlie  ; 
course  of  nature  |  which  sufficiend]^  proves  Chat  such  a 
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PART    cbimge  is  not  absolutely  impossible.     To  form  a  clear 
i^^.       i  idea  of  any  thing  is  an  undeniable  argument  for  its 
Of      possibility,  and  is  alone  a  refutation  of  any  pretended 
and      demonstration  against  it 
proiMbititx.      Probability,  as  it  discovers  not  the  relations  of  ideas, 
considered  as  such,  but  only  those  of  objects,  must  in 
some  respects  be  founded  on  the  impressions  of  our 
memory  and  senses,  and  in  some  respects  on  our  ideas. 
Were  there  no  mixture  of  any  impression  in  our  pro- 
bable reasonings,  the  conclusion  would  be  entirely  chi- 
merical !  and  were  there  no  mixture  of  ideas,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  mind,  in  observing  the  relation,  would,  pro- 
perly speaking,   be  sensation,    not  reasoning.     'Tis 
]  therefore  necessary,  that  in  all  probable  reasonings 
there  be  something  present  to  the  mind,  either  seen  or 
remembered ;  and  that  from  this  we  infer  something 
connected  with  it,  which  is  Qot  seen  nor  remember- 
ed. 

The  only  connexion  or  relation  of  objects,  which 
can  lead  us  beyond  th^  jjgi.mediate^ impressions  of  our 
memory  and  senses,  is  jhat  of^cause  and  effectj  and 
that  because  'tis  the  only  one,  on  wEcli  we  can  found 
a  just  inference  from  bne  object  to  another.  The  idea 
of  cause  and  efFect  is  derived  from  experience^  which 
infonns  us,  that  such  particular  objects,  in  all  past  in- 
stances, have  been  constantly  conjoined  with  each  o- 
ther :  and  as  an  object  similar  to  one  of  these  is  sup- 
posed to  be  immediately  present  in  its  impression,  we 
thence  presume  on  the  existence  of  one  similar  to  its 
usual  attendant.  According  to  this  account  of  things, 
which  is,  I  think,"  in  every  point  unquestionable,  pro- 
bability is  founded  on  the  presumption  of  a  resemblance 
betwixt  those  objects  of  which  we  have  had  experi- 
ence,  ai^d  tbos^  pf  wluch  we  have  had  none;   and 
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therefore  'tis  impossible  this  presumption  can  arise  from    SECT. 
probability.     The  same  principle  cannot  be  both  the  v^^  Ly 
cause  and  effect  of  another ;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the   .  or  the 
only  proposition  concerning  that  relation,   which  is   from  the 
either  intuitively  or  demonstratively  certain.  -"T^ 

Should  any  one  think  to  elude  this  argument;  and 
vdthout  determining  whether  our  reasoning  on  this  sul>- 
ject  be  derived  from  demonstration  or  probability,  pre*^ 
tend  that  all  conclusions  from  causes  and  effects  are 
built  on  solid  reasoning :  I  con  only  desire  that  this 
reasoning  may  be  produced,  in  order  to  be  exposed  to 
our  examination.  It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  after 
experience  of  the  constant  conjunction  of  certain  ob« 
jects,  we  reason  in  the  following  manner.  Such  an 
object  is  always  found  to  produce  another.  'Tis  im-^ 
possible  it  could  have  this  effect^  if  it  was  not  endowed 
with  a  power  of  production.  The  power  necessarily 
implies  the  effect;  and  therefore  there  is  a  just  founda^ 
tion  for  drawing  a  cMidusion  from  the  existence  of  one 
object  to  that  of  its  usual  attendant.  The  past  pro^ 
duction  implies  a  power :  the  power  implies  a  new  pro* 
duction :  and  the  new  production  is  what  we  infer  from 
the  power  and  the  past  production. 

'Twere  easy  for  me  to  show  the  weakness  of  this 
reasoning,  were  I  willing  to  make  use  of  those  obser- 
vations I  have  already  made,  that  the  idea  of  jn-oduc^ 
tion  is  the  same  with  that  of  causation^  and  that  no  ex* 
istence  certainly  and  demonstratively  implies  a  power 
in  any  other  object ;  or  were  it  proper  Xo  anticipate 
what  I  shall  have  occasion  to  remark  afterwards  con- 
cerning the  idea  we  form  of  power  and  efficacy.  But 
as  such  a  method  of  proceeding  may  seem  either  to 
weaken  my  system,  by  resting  one  part  of  it  on  ano- 
ther, or  to  breed  a  confusion  in  my  reasoning,  I  shall 
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PART    endeavour  to  maintain  my  present  assertion  without  any 

Vj  -^1 '  such  assistance. 

Of  It  shall  therefore  be  allowed  for  a  moment,  that  the 

and      production  of  one  object  by  another  in  any  one  instance 

''^^  ^*  implies  a  power  $  and  that  this  power  is  connected  with 
its  effect.  But  it  having  been  already  proved,  that  the 
power  lies  not  in  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  caiise; 
and  there  being  nothing  but  the  sensible  qualities  pre- 
sent to  us;  I  ask,  why  in  other  instances  you  presume 
that  the  same  power  still  exists,  merely  upon  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  these  qualities  ?  Your  i^peal  to  past  ex- 
perience decides  nothing  in  the  present  case ;  and  at 
the  utmost  can  only  prove,  that  that  very  object,  which 
produced  any  other,  was  at  that  very  instant  endowed 
with  such  a  power ;  but  can  never  prove,  that  the  same 
power  must  continue  in  the  same  object  or  collection 
of  sensible  qualities ;  much  less,  that  a  like  power  is 
always  conjoined  with  like  sensible  qualities.  Should 
it  be  said,  that  we  have  experience,  that  the  same 
power  continues  united  with  the  same  object,  and  that 
like  objects  are  endowed  with  like  powers,  I  would  rep- 
new  my  question,  whyjram  this  experience  we  form  any 
conclusion  beyond  those  past  instances^  of  which  we  have 
had  experience?  If  you  answer  this  question  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  preceding,  your  answer  gives  stiU 
occasion  to  a  new  question  of  the  same  kind,  even  in 
infinitum:  which  clearly  proves,  that  the  foregoing 
reasoning  had  no  just  foundation. 

Thus,  not  only  our  reason  &ils  us  in  the  discovery 

I    of  the  ultimate  connexion  of  causes  and  effects,  but  even 

after  experience  has  informed  us  of  their  constant  can^ 

Junction,  'tis  impossible  for  us  to  satisfy  ourselves  by 

our  reason,  why  we  should  extend  that  experience 

beyond  those  particular  instances  which  have  &lle];i 
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under  our  obserration.     We  suppose,  but  are  never  ^  sect. 
able  to  prove»  that  there  must  be  a  resemblance  be- 
twixt those  objects,  of  which  we  have  had  experience, 
and  those  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  our  discovery* 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  certain  relations, 
which  make  us  pass  from  one  object  to  another,  even 
though  there  be  no  reason  to  determine  us  to  that 
transiticm;  and  this  we  may  establish  for  a  general 
rule,  that  wherever  the  mind  constantly  and  uniformly 
makes  a  transition  without  any  reason,  it  is  influenced 
by  these  relations*  Now,  this  is  exactly  the  present 
case.  Reason  can  never  show  us  the  connexion  of  one 
object  with  another,  though  idded  by  experience,  and 
the  observation  of  their  constant  conjunction  in  all  past 
instances.  When  the  mind  therefore  passes  from  the  | 
idea  or  impression  of  one  otgect  to  the  idea  or  belief  of 
another,  it  is  not  determined  by  reascm,  but  by  certain 
principles,  which  associate  together  the  ideas  of  these 
objects,  and  unite  diem  in  the  imagination.  Had  ideas 
no  more  union  in  the  fanqr,  than  objects  seem  to  have 
to  the  understanding,  we  could  never  draw  any  infe- 
rence from  causes  to  effects,  nor  repose  belief  in  any 
matter  of  fiict.  Tlbe  inference  therefore  dependg  sole*  | 
ly  on  the  union  o^  I^pjih^ 

The  priyaplcy^of  ..union  among  ideas,  I  have  re- 
duced to  dunee  general  ones,  and  have  asserted,  that 
the  idea  or  impression  of  any  object  naturally  intro- 
duces the  idea  of  any  other  object,  that  is  resembling, 
contiguous  to,  or  oonnected  with  it  These  principles 
I  allow  to  be  neither  the  infallible  nor  the  sole  causes 
of  an  union  among  ideas. .  They  are  not  the  in&llible 
causes.  For  one  may  fix  his  attention  during  some 
time  on  any  one  object  without  looking  ferther.  They 
are  not  the  sole  causes.     For  the  thought  has  evident- 
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PART    ly  a  very  irt^egular  motion  in  running  along  its  objects^ 

Sj^^^  and  may  leap  from  the  heavens  to  the  earthy  from  one 

Of       end  of  the  creation  to  the  other-  without  any  certain 

knowledge  "^ 

uid      method  or  order.     But  though  I  allow  this  weakness 

'^"^"^^^'in  these  three  relations,  and  this  irregularity  in  the 

imagination;  yet  I  assert,  that  the  only ^^n^ro/ prin-» 

ciples  which  associate  ideas,   are  resemblance^   con* 

tiguity,  and  causation- 

Ihere  Is  indeed^a  principle  of  union  among  ideas^ 
which  at  first  sight  may  be  esteemed  different  from 
any  of  these,  but  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  to  de** 
pend  on  the  same  origin.  When  every  individual  of 
any  species  of  objects  is  found  by  experience  to  be 
constantly  united  with  an  individual  of  another  species^ 
the  appearance  of  any  new  individual  of  either  species 
naturally  conveys  the  thought  to  its  usual  attendant. 
Thus,  because  such  a  particular  idea  is  commonly  an* 
nexed  to  such  a  particular  word,  nothing  is  required 
but  the  hearing  of  that  word  to  produce  the  corre- 
spondent idea;  and  'twill  scarce  be  possible  for  the 
mind,  by  its  utmost  efforts,  to  prevent  that  transition* 
In  this  case  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  that  up- 
on hearing  such  a  particular  sound,  we  should  re- 
flect on  any  past  experience,  and  consider  what  idea 
has  been  usually  connected  with  the  sound.  The 
imagination  of  itself  supplies  the  place  of  this  reflec* 
tion,  and  is  so  accustomed  to  pass  from  the  word  to 
the  idea,  that  it  interposes  not  a  moment's  delay  be- 
twixt the  hearing  of  the  one,  and  the  conception  of  the 
other. 

But  though  I  acknowledge-  this  to  be  a  true  prin- 
ciple of  association  among  ideas,  I  assert  it  to.be  the 
very  same  with  that  betwixt  the  ideas  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect, and  to  be  an  essential  part  in  all  our  reasonings 
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from  that  relation.     We  have  no  other  notion  of  cause    SECT, 
and  efiect,  but  that  of  certain  objects,  which  have  been  v^^   *  i 
always  conjoined  together,  and  which  in  all  past  in-   .  Of  the 
stances  have  been  found  inseparable.     We  cannot  pe-  from  tbe 
netrate  into  the  reason  of  the  conjunction.     We  only  '™*"]^**"* 


observe  the  thing  itsdf,  and  always  find  that,  from  the  ^^ 
constant  conjunctioD»  the  objects  acquire  an  union  in 
the  imagination.  When  the  impression  of  one  be- 
comes present  to  us^  we  immediately  form  an  idea  of 
its  usual  attendant;  and  consequently  we  may  esta- 
blish this  as  one  part  of  the  definition  of  an  opinion  or 
belief,  that  'tis  an  idea  rdated  to  or  associated  with  a 
present  impression. 

Thus,  thou^  causation  be  a  philosophical  relation, 
as  implying  contiguity,  suocession^  and  constant  con-  / 
junction,  yet  'tb  cnly  so  far  as  it  is  a  natural  relation, 
and  produces  an  union  among  our  ideas,  that  we  are 
able  to  reason  upon  it,  or  draw  any  inference  from  it    I 


SECTION  VII. 

OF  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  IDEA  OR  BELIEF. 

The  idea  of  an  ol:gect  is  an  essential  part  of  the  be- 
lief of  it,  but  not  the  whole.  We  conceive  many 
things  which  we  do  not  believe.  In  order  then  to 
discover  more  fully  th^  TiatnrA  cS  V^lifif,  ^r  the  quali- 
ties of  those  ideas  we  assent  to,  let  us  weigh  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 

'Tis  evident,  that  all  reasonings  from  causes  or  ef- 
fects terminate  in   conclusions  concerning  matter  of 

VOL.   I.  I 
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PAKT    fact;  that  is,  concerning  the  existence  of  objects  or 
I.J-  -^1  of  their  qualities.     'Tis  also  evident,  that  the  idea  of 
Of       existence  is  nothing  different  from  the  idea  of  any  ob-^ 
and      ject,  and  that  when  after  the  simple  conception  of  any 
***^^^'  thing  we  would  conceire  it  as  existent,  we  in  reality 
make  no  addition  to  or  alteration  on  our  first  idea^ 
Thus,  when  we  affirm  that  God  is  existent,  we  simply 
form  the  idea  of  such  a  Beings  as  he  is  represented  to 
us:  nor  is  the  existence,  which  we  attribute  to  him, 
conceived  by  a  particular  idea,  which  we  join  to  the 
idea  of  his  other  qualities,  and  can  again  se{>affjEite  and 
-distinguish  from  them.    But  I  go  farther ;  and,  not  con- 
tent with  asserting,  that  the  conception  of  the  existence 
of  any  object  is  no  addition  to  the  simple  conception 
of  it,  i  likewise  maintain,  that  the  belief  of  the  exist- 
I    ence  joins  no  new  ideas  to  those,  which  compose  the 
I    idea  of  the  object.     When  I  think  of  God,  when  I 
h  think  of  him  as  existent,  and  when  I  believe  him  to 
be  existent,  my  idea  of  him  neither  increases  nor  di- 
minishes.    But  as  'tis  certain  there  is  a  great  diffigrence 
betwixt  the  simple XOUiCfiptioxLi)! thft  fYif?^^"^^  ^^  AH 
object,  and  the  belief  of  it,  and  as  this  difference  lies 
not  ULthej;^ar)Lsi.Og-compoflUion  of  the-  ijea -which,  we" 
conceive ;  it  follows,  ^^i^t  it  TDUfit  l?i*  '"  ^^**  «i>ywt^^  in 
which  we  conceive  it. 

Suppose  a  person  present  with  me,  who  advances 
propositions,  to  which  I  do  not  assent,  that  Ccesar  died 
in  his  bed^  that  silver  is  more  fusible  than  lead,  or  mer' 
eury  heavier  than  gold ;  'tis  evident  that,  notwithstand- 
ing my  incredulity,  I  clearly  understand  his  meanings 
and  form  all  the  same  ideas  which  he  forms.  My 
imagination  is  endowed  with  the  same  powers  as  his ; 
nor  is  it  possible  for  him  to  conceive  any  idea,  which 
I  cannot  conceive;  or  conjoin  any,  which  I  cannot 
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conjoin.  I  therefore  ask,  wherein  consists  the  differ^  SECT, 
ence  betwixt  believing  and  disbelieving  any  proposi- 
tion ?  The  answer  is  easy  with  regard  to  propositions^ 
that  are  proved  by  intuition  or  demonstration.  In  that 
case,  the  person  who  assents  not  _onJ3r^^mCf '^^-*^  ^^**- 
ideas  accorciiny  to  the  proposition^  but  iu]i§ce§sarily 
determined  to  conceive  them  in  that^jptufUoijJI^jaian^ 
ner,  either  immediately,  or  by  the  interposition  of  o- 
ther  ideas.  Whatever  is  absurd  is  unintelligible ;  nor 
is  it  possible  for  the  imagination  to  conceive  any  thing 
contrary  to  a  demonstration.     But  as,  in  reasoningsl 

^"^    niUf'^^'^^r    ^'"'^    nnni^mmQ   mnttarc   nf  fnrf^    thi» 

absolute  necessity  cannot  take  place,  and  theimagjua-^ 
tion  is  free  to  conceive  both  sides  of  the^ouestion^  I 
stillasl^,'  wherein  consists  the  difference  betwixt  incredu^ 
lity  and  belief?  since  in  both  cases  the  conception  of 
the  idea  is  equally  possible  and  requisite^ 

'Twill  not  be  a  satisfisurtory  answer  to  say,  that  ft 
person,  who  does  not  assent  to  a  proposition  you  ad<« 
vance ;  after  having  conceived  the  object  in  the  same 
manner  with  you,  immediately  conceives  it  in  a  differ^ 
ent  manner,  and  has  different  ideas  of  it.  This  aiv 
swer  is  unsatb&ctory;  not  because  it  contains  any 
falsehood,  but  because  it  discovers  not  all  the  truths 
'Tis  confessed  that,  in  all  cases  wherein  we  dissent 
from  any  person,  we  conceive  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  as  we  can  believe  only  one,  it  evidently  fol- 
lows, that  the  belief  must  make  some  difference  be-* 
twixt  that  conception  to  which  we  assent,  and  that 
from  which  we  dissent  We  may  mingle,  and  unite, 
and  separate,  and  confound,  and  vary  our  ideas  in  ft 
hundred  different  ways ;  but  'tUldLere^Appfiaca^Bomd 
principle,  .whicliJ&Xfi&.Qne.of  these  diffiureni  situationsr, 
we  hkvp  11^  rfiali^y  po  9ppion :  and  this  principle,  a# 
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PART    it  plainly  makes  no  addition  to  our  precedent  ideas, 

W-y.^^  piin  only  chftngf^  the  mannpr  of  yir  mnrPiying  tliaai 

Of  All  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  are  of  two  kinds,  viz. 

^      impressions  and  ideas,  which  differ  from  each  other 

!*«>  b»i»*y«  Qjjy  ju  ^jjgjj.  different  degrees  of  force  and  vivacity. 

Our  ideas  are  celled  from  our  impressions,  and  repre- 
sent them  in  all  their  paruX  When  you  would  any 
"Way  vary  the  idtil  of  m  pafttcalar  object,  you  can  only 
increase  or  diminish  its  force  and  vivacity*  If  you 
make  any  other  change  on  it,  it  represents  a  different 
object  or  impression.  The  case  is  the  same  as  in  co- 
lours. A  particidar  shade  of  any  colour  may  acquire 
a  new  degree  of  liveliness  or  brightness  without  any  o- 
ther  variation.  But  when  you  produce  any  other  va- 
riation, 'tis  no  longer  the  same  shade  or  colour ;  so 
that  as  belief  does  nothing  but  vary  the  manner  in 
which  we  conceive  any  object,  it  can  only  bestow  on 
our  ideag  an  additional  force  and  vivacity.     An  opimon 

« 


1  lively  idea  relate4j(LUr. 
pression 


*  We  may  bor«  take  oocAtion  to  observe  a  very  remarkable  error,  which, 
l^eing  frequently  inculcated  in  pie  schools,  has  become  a  kind  of  esta- 
blished maxim,  and  is  unirersally  recetved  by  all  logicians.  This  error 
consists  in  the  Tulgar  division  of  the  acts  of  the  understanding  into 
conception,  judgment  and  reasonings  and  in  the  definitions  we  give  of 
tfaem.  Conception  is  defined  to  be  the  simple  survey  of  one  or  more 
ideas  :  judgment  to  be  the  separatiag  or  uniting  of  different  ideas :  rea- 
soning to  be  the  separating  or  uniting  of  different  ideas  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  others,  which  show  the  relation  they  bear  to  each  other.  But 
these  distinctions  and  definitions  are  fiiulty  in  very  considerable  articles. 
For,^fsl,  *tu  Aur  from  being  troe,  that,  in  every  Judgment  which  we 
form,  we  unite  |wo different  ideas;  siaee  in  that  proposition,  Gddi$, 
or  indeed  any  other,  which  regards  existence,  the  idea  of  existence  b  no 
distinct  idea,  which  we  unite  with  that  of  the  ofcject,  and  which  is  capa- 
ble of  forming  a  compound  idea  by  tlie  union.    Secondly^  as  we  can 
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Here  are  the  heads  of  those  arguments,  which  lead  sect. 
us  to  this  conclusion.  When  we  infer  the  existence  of 
an  object  from  that  of  others,  some  object  must  always 
be  present  eitlier  to  the  memory  or  senses,  in  order  to 
be  the  foundation  of  our  reasoning ;  since  the  mind 
cannot  run  up  with  its  inferences  in  infinitum.  Reason 
can  never  satisfy  us  that  the  existence  of  any  one  ol>- 
ject  does  ever  imply  that  of  another ;  so  that  when  vrt 
pass  from  the  impression  of  one  to  the-  idea  or  belief 
of  another,  we  are  not  determined  by  reason,  but  by 
custom,  or  a  principle  of  association.  But  belief  is 
somewhat  more  than  a  simple  idea.  'Tis  a  particular 
manner  of  forming  an  idea:  and  as  the  same  idea  can 
only  be  varied  by  a  variation  of  its  degrees  o(  force  and 
vivacity;  it  follows  upcm  the  whole,  that  belief  is  a 
lively  idea  produced  by  a  relation  to  a  present  impres- 
sion, according  to  the  foregoing  definition. 

tbut  form  »  proptitifloii^  wiiidi  dMitaim  mtly  one  idea,  lo  w«  may  exert 
<mr  reason  without  employuig  more  then  two  ideesi  and  without  having 
recourse  to  a  third  to  aecre  as  a  medium  betwixt  them.  We  infer  a  cause 
immediately  from  its  effect;  and  this  inference  is  not  only  a  true  species 
of  lessoning;  but  the  strongest  of  all  odien>  and  more  couTincing  than 
when  we  interpose  imotber  Idea  to  oonnect  the  two  extremes.  What  wo 
may  in  general  affirm  ooneerning  these  three  acts  of  the  understanding 
is«  that  taking  them  in  a  proper  light,  they  all  resolve  themselves  into 
the  first,  and  are  nothing  but  particular  ways  of  conceiving  our  objects. 
Whether  we  ecmstder  a  tingle  diject,  or  several ;  whether  we  dwell  on 
these  o^eeis,  or  tan.  ftma  them  to  ocbcra;  and  in  whatever  form  or  or- 
.  der  we  survey  them,  the  act  of  the  mind  exceeds  not  a  simple  concep- 
tion ;  and  the  only  remarkable  difference,  which  oecurs  on  this  occasion, 
is,  when  we  join  belief  to  the  conception,  and  are  persuaded  of  the  truth 
of  what  we  eoncdve.  This  act  of  the  mind  has  never  yet  been  explain- 
ed by  any  philetopher;  and  therefore  I  am  at  liberty  to  propose  my  hy- 
pothesis concerning  it;  which  Ut  that  *tis  only  a  strong  and  steady  con- 
ceptioa  of  any  idea,  and  inch  as  approaches  in  some  measure  to  an  im- 
mediate impression. 
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PART        This  operation  of  the  mind,  which  forms  the  belief 
ij~^^^  of  any  matter  of  fact,  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  ons 
OJ       of  the  greatest  mysteries  of  philosophy ;  though  no  one 
rad       has  so  much  as  suspected,  that  there  was  any  difficulty 
''^^  ^'  in  explaining  it.     For  my  part,  I  must  own,  that  I 
find  a  considerable  difficulty  in  the  case ;  and  that  e* 
ven  when  I  think  I  understand  the  subject  perfectly^ 
I  am  at  a  loss  for  terms  to  express  my  meaning.     I 
conclude,  by  an  induction  which  seems  to  me  very 
evident,  that  an  opinion  or  belief  b  nothing  but  an 
idea,  that  is  different  from  a  fiction,  not  in  the  nature^ 
or  the  order  of  its  parts,  but  in  the  manner  of  its  being 
conceived.     But  when  I  would  explain  this  manner^  I 
scarce  find  any  word  that  fully  answers  the  case,  but 
am  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  every  one's  feeling,  in 
order  to  give  him  a  perfect  notion  of  this  operation  of 
the  mind.     An  idea  assented  to  feeU  different  from  a 
fictitious  idea,  that  the  fancy  alone  presents  to  us :  and 
this  different  feeling  I  endeavour  to  explain  by  calling 
It  a  superior y&rctf,  or  vivacity^  or  solidity,  OTjlrmnesSf 
or  steadiness.     This  variety  of  term$|  which  may  seem 
so  unphilosophical,  is  intended  only  to  express  that 
act  of  the  mind,  which  renders  realities  more  present 
to  us  than  fictions,  causes  them  to  weigh  more  in  the 
thought,  and  gives  them  a  superior  influence  on  the 
passions  and  imagination.     Provided  we  agree  about 
the  thing,  'tis  needless  to  dispute  about  the  terms. 
The  imagination  has  the  command  over  all  its  ideas, 
and  can  join,  and  mix,  and  vary  them  in  all  the  ways 
possible.     It  may  conceive  objects  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  place  and  time.     It  may  set  them,  in  a  man- 
ner, before  our  eyes  in  their  true  colours,  just  as  they 
might  have  existed.     But  as  it  is  impossible  that  that 
feculty  can  ever  of  itself  reach  belief,  'tis  evident,  tb»t 
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belief  consists  not  in  the  nature  and  order  of  our  ideas.     SRCT. 

VIL 

but  in  the  manner  of  their  conception,  and  in  their 
feeling  to  the  mind.  .  I  confess,  that  'tis  impossible  to 
explain  perfectly  this  feeling  or  manner  of  conception. 
We  may  make  use  of  words  diat  express  something 
near  it.  But  its  true  and  proper  name  is  beliefs  which 
is  a  term  that  every  one  sufficiently  understands  in  com* 
mon  life.  And  in  philosophy,  we  can  go  no  farther 
than  assert,  that  it  is  somethingy^/^  by  the  mind,  which 
distinguishes  the  ideas  of  the  judgment  from  the  fic- 
tions of  the  imagination*  It  gives  them  more  force 
and  influence;  makes  them  appear  of  greater  import- 
ance ;  infixes  them  in  the  mind ;  and  renders  them  the 
governing  principles  of  all  our  actions. 

This  definition  will  also  be  found  to  be  entirely  con-** 
formable  to  every  one's  feeling  and  experience.  No- 
thing is  more  evident,  than  that  those  ideas,  to  which 
we  assent,  are  more  strong,  firm,  and  vivid,  than  the 
loose  reveries  of  a  cgstlerboilder.  If  one  person  sits 
down  to  read  a  book  as  a  romance,  and  another  as  a 
true  history,  they  plainly  receive  the  same  ideas,  and 
in  the  same  order ;  nor  does  the  incredulity  of  the  one, 
and  the  belief  oS  the  other,  hinder  them  firom  putting 
the  very  same  sense  upon  their  author.  His  words 
produce  the  same  ideas  in  both ;  though  his  testimony 
has  not  the  same  influence  on  them.  The  latter  has  a 
more  lively  oonoeption  of  all  the  incidents.  He  enters 
deeper  into  the  concerns  of  the  persons :  represents  to 
himself  their  actions,  and  characters,  and  friendships, 
and  enmities :  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  form  a  notion 
of  their  features,  and  air,  and  person.  While  the 
former,  who  gives  no  credit  to  the  testimony  of  the  au- 
thor, has  a  more  fcnt  and  languid  conception  of  all 
t|iese  particulars,  and,  except  on  account  of  the  stylo 
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PART    and  ingenuity  of  the  composition^  can  receive  little  en-i 
Vj^^^  tertainment  from  it* 


SECTION  VIII. 

of '  TH^  CAUSES  OF  BELIEF. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  belief,  and 
shown  that  it  consists  in  a  lively  idea  related  to  a  pre* 
sent  impression ;  let  us  now  proceed  to  ^xamine  from 
wj^ftt  principles  it  ifljlecived^  and  what  bestows  the  vi-- 
vacity  on  the  idea. 

I  would  willingly  estabUsb  it  as  a  general  maxim  in 
fOie  science  of  human  nature,  that  when  any  impression 
becomes  present  to  us^  it  not  only  transports  the  mind  to 
such  ideas  as  are  related  to  it,  but  likevoise  com9fn£nicates 
to  them  a  share  of  its  force  and  vivacity.  All  the  ope^ 
rations  of  the  mind  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  its 
disposition  when  it  performs  them ;  and  according  aa 
the  spirits  are  mo|re  or  less  elevated,  and  the  attention 
more  or  less  fixed,  the  action  will  always  have  more  or 
less  vigour  and  vivacity.  When,  therefore,  any  object 
is  presented  which  elevates  and  enlivens  the  thought, 
every  action,  to  which  the  mind  applies  itself,  will  be 
more  strong  and  vivid,  as  long  as  that  disposition  con- 
tinues. Now,  'tis  evident  the  Continuance  of  the  dis^ 
position,  depends  entirely  on  the  objects  about  which 
the  mind  is  employed ;  and  that  any  new  object  natu« 
rally  gives  a  new  direction  to  the  spirits,  and  changes 
the  disposition ;  as  on  the  contrary,  when  the  mind 
fixes  constantly  on  the  same  object,  or  passes  easily 
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and  insensibly  along  related  objects,  the  disposition  SECT, 
has  a  much  longer  duration.  Hence  it  happens,  that 
when  the  mind  is  once  enlivened  by  a  present  impres- 
sion, it  proceeds  to  form  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  re- 
lated objects,  by  a  natural  transition  of  the  disposition 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  change  of  the  objects 
is  so  easy,  that  the  mind  is  scarce  sensible  of  it,  but 
applies  itself  to  the  conception  of  the  related  idea  with 
all  the  force  and  vivacity  it  acquired  from  the  present 
impression. 

If,  in  considering  the  nature  of  relation,  and  that 
facOity  of  transition  which  b  essential  to  it,  we  can 
satisfy  ourselves  concerning  the  reality  of  this  pheno- 
menon, 'tis  well :  but  I  must  confess  I  place  my  chief 
confidence  in  experience  to  prove  so  material  a  princi- 
ple. We  maytlierefbre  observe,  as  the  first  experi- 
ment to  our  present  purpose,  that  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  picture  of  an  absent  friend,  our  idea  of 
him  is  Evidently  enlivened  by  the  resemblance^  and  that 
every  passion,  which  that  idea  occasions,  whether  of 
joy  or  sorrow,  acquires  new  force  and  vigour.  In  pro- 
ducing this  effect  there  concur  both  a  relation  and  a 
present  impression.  Where  the  picture  bears  him  no 
resemblance,  or  at  least  was  not  intended  for  him,  it 
never  so  much  as  conveys  our  thought  to  him :  and 
where  it  is  absent  as  well  as  the  person ;  though  the 
mind  may  pass  firom  the  thouj^t  of  the  one  to  that  of 
the  other;  it  feels  its  idea  to  be  rather  weakened  than 
enlivened  by  that  transition.  We  take  a  pleasure  in 
viewing  the  picture  of  a  friend,  when  'tis  set  before  us; 
but  when  'tis  removed,  rather  choose  to  consider  him 
directly,  than  by^ieflection  in  an  image,  which  is  e- 
qually  distant  and  obscure. 

The  ceremonies  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  religion  inay 
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p  A  RT  be  considered  as  experiments  of  the  same  nature.  The 
<^  'j  devotees  of  that  strange  superstition  usually  plead  in 
o^  excuse  of  the  mummeries  with  which  they  are  up^ 
•nd  braided,  that  they  feel  the  good  effect  of  those  exter- 
'**^'^^'^'  nal  motions,  and  postures,  and  actions,  ia  enlivening 
their  devotion,  and  quickening  their  fervour,  which 
otherwise  would  decay  away,  if  directed  entirely  to  dis* 
tant  and  immaterial  objects.  We  shadow  out  the  ob* 
jects  of  our  faith,  say  they,  in  sensible  types  and  ima- 
ges, and  render  them  more  present  to  us  by  the  im-* 
mediate  presence  of  these  t3rpes,  than  His  possible  for 
us  to  do,  merely  by  an  intellectual  view  and  contem- 
plation. Sensible  objects  have  always  a  greater  influ- 
ence  on  the  fancy  than  any  other ;  and  this  influence 
they  readily  convey  to  those  ideas  to  ndiich  they  are 
related,  and  which  they  resemble.  I  shall  only  infer 
from  these  practices,  and  this  reasoning,  that  the  ef"« 
feet  of  resemblance  in  enlivening  the  idea  is  tery  com- 
mon ;  and  as  in  every  case  a  resemblance  and'  a  pre- 
sent impression  must  concur,  we  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  experiments  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  fore- 
going principle. 

We  may  add  force  to  these  experiments  by  otliers 
of  a  different  kind,  in  considering  the  effects  of  contt^ 
guity^  as  well  as  of  resemblance.  'Tis  certain  that 
distance  diminishes  the  force  of  every  idea ;  and  that, 
upon  our  approach  to  any  object,  though  it  does  not 
discover  itself  to  our  senses,  it  operates  upon  the  mind 
with  an  influence  that  imitates  an  immediate  impress 
sion.  The  thinking  on  any  object  readily  transports 
the  mind  to  what  is  contiguous ;  but  'tis  only  the  ac- 
tual presence  of  an  object,  that  transports  it  with  a 
superior  vivacity.  When  I  am  a  few  miles  from  home, 
whatever  relates  to  it  touches,  me  more  nearly  thaa 
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vrhen  I  am  two  hundred  leagues  distant ;  though  even  .  sect.  - 
at  that  distance  the  reflecting  on  any  thing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  my  friends  and  family  naturally  pro* 
duces  an  idea  of  them.  But  as  in  this  latter  case,  both 
the  objects  of  the  mind  are  ideas ;  notwithstanding 
there  is  an  easy  transition  betwixt  them ;  that  transi*-. 
tion  alone  is  not  able  to  give  a  superior  vivacity  to  any 
of  the  ideas,  for  want  of  some  immediate  impres- 
sion. • 

No  one  can  doubt  but  causation  has  the  same  influ- 
ence as  the  other  two  relations  of  resemblance  and  con- 
tiguity. Superstitious  people  are  fond  of  the  relicks  of 
saints  and  holy  men,  for  the  same  reason  that  they  seek 
after  types  and  images,  in  order  to  enliven  their  devo- 
tion, and  give  them  a  more  intimate  and  strong  con- 
ception  of  those  exemplary  lives,  which  they  desire  to 
imitate.  Now,  'ds  evident  one  of  the  best  relicks  a  de- 
votee could  procure  would  be  the  handy-work  of  a 
saint;  and  if  his  clothes  and  furniture  are  ever  to  be 
considered  in  this  light,  'tis  because  they  were  once 
at  his  disposal,  and  were  moved  and  affected  by  him; 
in  which  respect  they  are  to  be  considered  as  imperfect 


*  Natoraae  hxAAm,  inqult,  datum  dicam,  an  errore  quodam,  ut,  cum 
ea  loca  ^deamus,  in  quUiua  memoria  dignos  Tiros  acoeperimus  multum 
esse  Tenatoi^  magis  mo? eamur,  quam  slquando  eorum  ipsorum  aut  facta 
aiidiamns,  aut  S€fl|tnm  aliqood  legamus  ?  velut  ego  nunc  moveor.  Ve- 
nit  enim  ndhi  Ratonis  in  mentem :  quern  acdpimus  primum  htc  dispu- 
tare  solitum :  cigus  etiam  illi  bortuli  propinqui  non  memoriam  solfim 
mihi  afferunt^  scd  ipsom  Tidentur  in  conqpectu  meo  hie  ponere.  His 
Speusippusy  hie  Xenocrates,  hie  ejus  auditor  Polemo;  cigus  ipsa  ilia 
sessio  fuit,  quam  Tideamns.  Equidem  etiam  curiam  nostram,  hostiliam 
dicOy  non  hanc  noram,  qusB  mihi  minor  esse  videtur  postquam  est  major, 
itolebam  intuens  Scipionm,  Catonem,  Lalium,  nostrum  vero  in  primis 
aTum  cogitare.  Tanta  tu  admonitionis  inest  in  locis;  ut  non  sin« 
m«»  ex  his  memori9  dupU  sit  didplina*— CVcero  4e  Finibut^  lib,  5, 
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PART    eflfects,  and  as  connected  with  him  by  a  shorter  chain 

IlL 

1^.       i  of  consequences  than  any  of  those,    from  which  we 

Of       learn  the  reality  of  his  existence.     This  phenomenon 

"^aod  ^  clearly  proves,  that  a  present  impression  with  a  rela^ 

y"**'^*^' tion  orgausaUon  may  enliven  UJiy  idi!Hr-«id  conse- 
quently^ruduee  belief  ui  asseul,  acuirdiug^  the  pre- 
cedent definiGoA  of  itr 

J3ut  why.need'we  seek  for  other  arguments  to  prove^ 
that  a  present  impression  with  a  relation  or  transition 
of  the  fancy  may  enliven  any  idea,  when  this  very  in- 
stance of  our  reasonings  from  cause  and  effect  will  a- 
lone  suffice  to  that  purpose?  'Tis  certain  we  must 
have  an  idea  of  every  matter  of  fact  which  we  believe^ 
'Tis  certain  that  this  idea  arises  only  from  a  relation 
to  a  present  impression.  'Tis  certain  that  the  belief 
superadds  nothing  to  the  idea,  but  only  changes  our 
manner  of  conceiving  it,  and  renders  it  more  strong 
and  lively.  The  present  condusion  concerning  th€ 
influence  of  relation  is  the  immediate  consequence  of 
all  these  steps ;  and  every  step  appears  to  me  sure  and 
infallible.  There  enters  nothing  into  this  operation  of 
the  mind  but  a  present  impression,  a  lively  idea,  and 
a  relation  or  association  in  the  fancy  betwixt  the  im- 
pression and  idea ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  suspicion 
of  mistake. 

In  order  to  put  this  whole  affair  in  a  fuller  light,  let 
us  consider  it  as  a  question  in  natural  phQosophy,  which 
we  must  determine  by  experience  and  observation.  I 
suppose  there  is  an  object  presented,  from  which  I 
draw  a  certain  conclusion,  and  form  to  myself  ideas, 
which  I  am  said  to  believe  or  assent  to.  Here  'tis  evi- 
dent, tliat  however  that  object,  which  is  present  to  my 
senses,  and  that  other,  whose  existence  I  infer  by  rea- 
soning, may  be  thought  to  influence  each  other  by  their 
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particular  powers  or  qualities ;  yet  as  the  phenomenon  sect. 
of  belief,  which  we  at  present  examine,  is  merely  in- 
ternal, these  powers  and  qualities  being  entirely  un- 
known, can  have  no  hand  in  producing  it.  'Tis  the 
present  impression  which  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
true  and  real  cause  of  the  idea,  and  of  the  belief  which 
attends  it  We  must  therefore  endeavour  to  discover, 
by  experiments,  the  particular  qualities  by  which  'tis 
enabled  to  produce  so  extraordinary  an  effect. 

First  then  I  observe,  that  the  present  impresision  has 
not  this  effisct  by  its  own  proper  power  and  efficacy, 
and,  when  considered  alone  as  a  single  perception,  li- 
mited to  the  present  moment  I  find  that  an  impres- 
sion, fircrni  which,  on  its  first  ^pearance,  I  can  draw 
no  conclusion,  may  afterwards  become  the  foundation 
of  belief,  when  I  have  had  experience  of  its  usual  con- 
sequences. We  must  in  every  case  have  observed  the 
same  impression  in  past  instances,  and  have  found  it 
to  be  constantly  conjoined  with  some  other  impression. 
This  is  confirmed  by  such  a  multitude  of  experiments, 
that  it  admits  not  of  die  smallest  doubt 

From  ii  second  observation  I  conclude,  that  the  be- 
Uef  which  att^ids  the  present  impression,  and  is  pro- 
duced by  a  number  of  past  impressions  and  conjunc- 
tions ;  that  this  belief,  I  say,  arises  immediately,  without 
any  new  operation  of  the  reason  or  imagination.  %Of 
this  I  can  be  certain,  because  I  never  am  conscious  of 
any  such  operation,  and  find  nothing  in  the  subject 
on  which  it  can  be  founded.  Now,  as  we  call  every 
thing  custom  which  proceeds  from  a  past  repetition, 
without  any  new  reasoning  or  conclusion,  we  may 
establish  it  as  a  certain  truth,  that  all  the  belief,  which 
follows  upon  any  present  impression,  is  derived  solely 
firom  that  origin.    When  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
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^  PART    two  impressions  conjoined  together,  the  appearance  or 
,._1       t  idea  of  the  one  immediately  carries  us  to  the  idea  of 

Of  tlie  other. 
^*°iuid^  Being  fully  satisffied  on  this  head,  I  make  a  third 
P'*'****^'  set  of  experiments,  in  order  to  know  whether  any 
thing  be  requisite,  beside  the  customary  transition,  to- 
wards the  production  of  this  phenomenon  of  belief 
I  therefore  change  the  first  impression  into  an  idea; 
and  observe,  that  though  the  customary  transition  to 
the  correlative  idea  still  remains,  yet  therie  is  in  reali- 
ty no  belief  nor  persuasion.  A^  present  impressionf 
then,  is  absolutely  requisite  to  th^  whole  operation  ^ 
and  when  after  this  I  compare  an  ^pression  with  an 
idea,  and  find  that  their  odly  diilference  consists  in 
their  different  degrees  of  force  and  vivacity,  I  con- 
clude upon  the  whole,  that  belief  is  a  more  vivid  and 
intense  conception  of  an  idea,  proceeding  from  its  re- 
lation to  a  present  impression. 

/xhus,  all  probable  rea£k>ning  is  nothing  but  a  species 
of  sensation.  'Tis  not  solely  in  poetry  and  music  we 
jmust  follow  our  taste  and  sentiment,  but  likewise  in 
philosophy.  When  I  am  fconvinced  of  any  principle, 
'tis  only  an  idea  which  strikes  more  strongly  upon  me* 
When  I  give  the  preference  to  one  set  of  arguments 
above  another,  I  do  nothing  but  decide  from  my  feel- 
ing concerning  the  superiority  of  their  influence.  Ob- 
jects have  no  discoveraUe  connexion  together ;  nor  is 
it  from  any  other  principle  but  custom  c^rating  upon 
the  imagination,  that  we  can  draw  any  inference  from 
the  appearance  of  one  to  the  existence  of  another. 
^"TTwill  here  be  worth  our  observation,  that  the  past 
experience,  on  which  all  our  judgments  concerning 
cause  and  effect  depend,  may  operate  on  our  mind  in 
such  an  insensible  manner  as  never  to  be  taken  notice 
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of,  and  iDBj  even  in  some  measure  be  unknown  to  us.    sect. 
A  person,  who  stops  short  in  his  journey  upon  meet- 
ing a  river  in  his  way,  foresees  the  consequences  of 
his  proceeding  forward ;  and  his  knowledge  of  these 
consequences  is  conveyed  to  him  by  past  experience, 
which  informs  him  of  such  certain    conjunctions  of 
causes  and  effiscts.     But  can  we  think,  that  on  this  oc- 
casion he  reflects  on  any  past  experience,  and  calls  to 
remembrance  instances  that  he  has  seen  or  heard  of, 
in  order  to  discover  the  effects  of  water  on  animal  bo- 
dies?    No,  surely;  this  is  not  the  method,  in  which  he 
proceeds  in  his  reasoning.     The  idea  of  sinking  is  so 
closely  connected  with  that  of  water,  and  the  idea  of 
suffocating  with  that  of  sinking,  that  the  mind  makes 
the  transition  without  the  assistance  of  the  memory. 
The  custom  operates  before  we  have  time  for  reflec- 
tion.    The  objects  seem  so  inseparable,  that  we  mter- 
pose  not  a  moment's  delay  in  passing  from  the  one  or 

But  as  this  transition  proceeds  from  expe-H 
rience,  and  not  from  any  primary  connexion  betwixt 
the  ideas^  we  must  necessarily  acknowledge,  that  ex- 
perience may  produce  a  belief  and  a  judgment  of  causes 

.and  effects  by  a  sepyate  operation^  and  without  being 
once  thought  of.     This  removes  All  pielexi.  If  there 

I  yet  remains  any,  for  asserting  that  Uie  mind  is  con«| 
vinced  by  reasoning  of  that  principle,  that  instances  of 
which  we  have  no  experience^  must  necessarily  resemble 

I   those  of  which  we  have*     For  we  here  find,  that  the 

'   understanding  or  imagination  can  draw  inferences  froni 
past  experience,  without  reflecting  on  it;  much  more 
without  forming  any  principle  concerning  it,  or  reason- 
;  ing  upon  that  principle. 

/       In  general  we  may  observe,  that  in  all  the  most  estar> 
blished  and  uniform  conjunctions  of  causes  and  effects. 
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PART    siieh  as  those  of  gravity,  impulse,  solidity,  &c.  the 
^jT^-m^'  mmd  never  carries  its  view  expressly  to  consider  any 
^^LjffB  P^*  experience :  though  in  other  associations  of  ob- 
and     jects,  which  are  more  rare  and  unusual,  it  may  assist 
'***^     the  custom  and  transition  of  ideas  by  this  reflection. 
Nay  we  find  in  some  cases,  that  the  reflection  produces 
the  belief  without  the  custom ;  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, that  the  reflection  produces  the  custom  in  an  ofr- 
lique  and  ctrtificial  manner.     I  explain  myself.    'Tls 
certain,  that  not  only  in  philosc^hy,  but  even  in  com- 
mon life,  we  may  attain  the  knowledge  of  a  particular 
cause  merely  by  one  experiment,  provided  it  be  made 
with  judgment,  and  after  a  careful  removal  of  all  fo- 
reign and  superfluous  circumstances.     Now,  as  after 
one  experiment  of  this  kind,  the  mind,  upon  the  ap- 
pearance either  of  the  cause  or  the  efiect,  can  draw 
an  inference  concerning  the  existence  of  its  correla- 
tive, and  as  a  habit  can  never  be  acquired  merely  by 
one  instance,  it  may  be  thought  that  belief  cannot  in 
this  case  be  esteemed  the  efiect  of  custom.     But  this 
difiiculty  will  vanish,  if  we  consider,  that,  though  we 
are  here  supposed  to  have  had  only  one  experiment 
of  a  particular  efiect,  yet  we  have  many  millions  to 
convince  us  of  this  principle,  that  like  objects^  placed  in 
like  circumstances^  mil  always  produce  like  effects ;  and 
as  this  principle  has  established  itself  by  a  sufiicient 
custom,  it  bestows  an  evidence  and  firmness  on  any 
opinion  to  which  it  can  be  applied.     The  connexion 
of  the  ideas  is  not  habitual  after  one  experiment ;  but 
this  connexion  is  comprehended  under  another  prin- 
ciple that  is  habitual;  which  brings  us  back  to  our 
hypothesis.     In  all  cases  we  transfer  our  experience  to 
instances  of  which  we  have  no  experience,  either  ex^ 
pressly  or  tacitly,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 


1  must  not  oondttde  this  subject  without  observing,  dfeCT. 
that  'tis  Very  difficult  to  talk  of  the  operations  of  the 
mind  with  perfect  propriety  and  exactness  {  bed&ttse 
common  language  has  seldom  made  any  very  nice  dis- 
tinctions lunotig  thetti^  but  has  gehei^y  called  by  die 
same  term  all  such  a^  nearly  resemble  each  other. 
And  as  this  is  a  tource  almost  inevitable  of  obscurity 
fttid  confusion  in  the  author,  so  it  may  frequently  give 
rise  to  doubts  and  objections  in  the  reader,  which 
otherwise  he  would  never  have  dreamed  of.  Thus,  my 
general  position,  that  an  opinion  or  belief  is  nothing 
but  a  strong  and  livefy  idea  dtri'OedJhom  a  present  im* 
pression  related  to  it^  may  be  liable  to  the  following 
€>bjection^  by  reason  of  a  little  ambiguity  in  those 
tvords  strong  and  livehf.  It  may  be  said,  that  not  only 
an  impression  may  give  rise  to  reasoning,  but  that  bA 
idea  may  also  have  the  same  influence  i  especially  up-* 
on  my  principle,  that  all  our  ideas  are  derived  froiA 
torrespondent  impressions.  For,  suppose  I  form  at  pre« 
sent  an  idea,  of  which  I  have  forgot  the  correspondent 
impression,  I  am  abje  to  conclude^  from  this  idea, 
that  such  an  impression  did  once  exist;  and  as  this 
conclusion  is  attended  with  belief,  it  may  be  asked^ 
from  whence  are  the  qualities  of  force  and  vivacity  de- 
rived which  constitute  this  belief?  And  to  this  I  an-« 
swer  Very  readily,  Jrom  the  present  idea.  For  as  this 
idea  is  not  here  ccrtisidered  as  the  representation  of 
any  absent  object,  but  as  a  real  perception  in  the  mindy 
of  which  we  are  intimately  conscious,  it  must  be  able 
to  bestoW)  on  whatever  is  related  to  it,  the  same  quali-* 
ty,  call  li^rmness^  or  solidityi  or  forces  or  vivacity^  with 
which  the  mind  reflecJts  upon  it,  and  is  assured  of  its^ 
present  existence.     The  idea  here  supplies  the  plaeo 

VOL.  i«  K 
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PART    of  an  impression,  and  is  entirely  the  same,  so  fiEur  as 

<^   'j  regards  our  present  purpose. 

0£  Upon  the  same  principles  we  need  not  be  surprised 

^d^  to  hear  of  the  remembrance  of  an   idea ;  that  is,  of 

probabUity.  ^j^^  j j^^  ^f  0,^  idesL,  and  of  its  force  and  vivacity  su- 
perior to  the  loose  conceptions  of  the  imagination.  In 
thinking  of  our  past  thoughts  we  not  only  delineate 
out  the  objects  of  which  we  were  thinking,  but  also 
conceive  the  action  of  the  mind  in  the  meditation,  that 
certain  je-nc'Scai'quoif  of  which  'tis  impossible  to  give 
any  definition  or  description,  but  which  every  one  suf- 
ficiently understands.  When  the  memory  offers  an 
idea  of  this,  and  represents  it  as  past,  'tis  easily  con- 
ceived how  that  idea  may  have  more  vigour  and  firm- 
ness than  when  we  think  of  a  past  thought  of  which 
we  have  no  remembrance. 

After  this,  any  one  will  understand  how  we  may 
form  the  idea  of  an  impression  and  of  an  idea,  and 
how  we  may  believe  the  existence  of  an  impression 
and  of  an  idea. 


SECTION  IX. 

OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  OTHER  RELATIONS  AND  OTHER 

HABITS. 

However  convincing  the  foregoing  arguments  may 
appear,  we  must  not  rest  contented  with  them,  but 
must  turn  the  subject  on  every  side,  in  order  to  find 
some  new  points  of  view,  from  which  we  may  illustrate 
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and  confirm  such  extraordinary  and  such  fundamental    SECT, 
principles.    A  scrupulous  hesitation  to  receive  any  new  v^^-^ 
hypothesis  is  so  laudable  a  disposition  in  philosophers^        Of 
and  so  necessary  to  the  examination  of  truth,  that  it     odier 
deserves  tojbe  complied  with,  and  requires  that  ev^ry   "^    * 
argument  be  produced  which  may  tend  to  their  satis-*®****^***^*^ 
faction,  and  every  objection  removed  which  may  stop 
them  in  their  reasoning. 

.  I  have  often  observed,  that,  beside  cause  and  effect, 
the  two  relations  of  resemblance  and  contiguity  are  to 
be  considered  as  associatin^principlgs^of  tb^u^  and 
as  capable  of  conveyinfic  the  imagination  from  one  idea 
to  another.  I  have  also  observed,  that  when  of  two 
objects,  connected  together  by  any  of  these  relations, 
one  is  immediately  present  to  the  memory  or  senses, 
not  only  the  inind  is  conveyed  to  its  co-relative  by 
means  o£  the  associating  principle,  but  likewise  con^ 
ceives  it  with  an  additional  force  and  vigour,  by  the 
united  operation  of  that  principle,  and  of  the  present 
impression.  All  this  I  have  observed,  in  order  to  con- 
firm, by  analc^,  my  explication  of  our  judgments  con- 
cerning cause  and  effect.  But  this  veiy  argument  may 
perhf^s  be  turned  against  me,  and,  instead  of  a  con- 
firmation of  my  hypothesis,  may  become  an  objection 
to  it.  For  it  may  be  said,  that  if  all  the  parts  of  that 
hypothesis  be  true,  viz.  that  these  three  species  of  re- 
lation are  derived  from  the  same  principles ;  that  their 
effects,  in  enforcing  and  enlivening  our  ideas,  are  the 
same;  and  Ma/  belief  is  nothing  but  a  more  forcible 
and  vivid  conception  of  an  idea ;  it  should  follow,  that 
that  action  of  the  mind  may  not  only  be  derived  from 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  but  also  from  those  of 
contiguity  and  resemblance.  .  But  as  we  find  by  expe- 
rience that  belief  arises  only  from  causation,  and  that 

k2 
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we  can  draw  no  inference  from  one  object  to  another^ 
except  they  be  connected  by  this  relation,  we  may  con* 
elude,  that  there  is  some  error  in  that  reasoning  which 

^\nd      leads  us  into  such  difficulties^ 

•■*'**^'  This  is  the  objection :  let  us  now  consider  its  ooln* 
tion«  'Tis  evident,  that  whatever  is  present  to  the  me* 
ipory,  striking  upon  the  mind  with  a  vivacity  which  re* 
sembles  an  immediate  impression,  must  become  of  con* 
siderable  moment  in  all  the  operations  of  the  mind^ 
and  must  easily  distinguish  itself  above  the  mere  fie* 
lions  of  the  imagination.  Of  these  impressions  or 
ideas  of  the  memory  we  form  a  kind  of  system,  com- 
prehending whatever  we  remember  to  have  been  pr&* 
9tntf  either  to  our  internal  perception  or  senses ;  and 
^ery  particular  of  that  system,  joined  to  the  present 
impressions,  we  are  pleased  to  call  %^^i(y«  ^"^  ^® 
mind  stops  not  here*  For  finding,  that  with  this  sys* 
tern  of  perceptions  there  is  another  connected  by  cus* 
tom,  or,  if  you  will,  by  the  relation  of  cause  or  effect,  it 
proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  their  ideas ;  and  as  it 
fisels  that  'tis  in  a  manner  necessarily  determined  to 
view  these  particular  ideas,  and  that  the  custom  or  re- 
lation, by  which  it  is  determined,  admits  not  of  the 
least  change,  it  forms  them  into  a  new  system,  which 
jit  likewise  dignifies  with  the  title  of  realities.  The 
jfirst  of  these  systems  is  the  object  of  the  memory  and 
jaenses ;  the  second  of  the  judgment. 

'Tis  this  latter  principle  which  peoples  the  worlds 
•  and  brings  us  acquainted  with  such  existences  as,  by 
their  removal  in  time  axxl  place,  lie  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  senses  and  memory.  By  means  of  it  I  paint 
the  universe  in  my  imagination,  and  fix  my  attention 
on  any  part  of  it  I  please.  I  form  an  idea  of  Rome, 
which  I  neither  see  nor  remember,  but  which  is  con* 
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nected  with  tudi  impressions  as  I  remember  to  have  SECT, 
received  from  the  conversation  and  books  of  travellers 

and  historians.    This  idea  of  Rome  I  place  in  a  cer-  or 

tain  situation  on  the  idea  of  an  object  which  I  call  the  other 


globe.  I  join  to  it  the  conception  of  a  particular  go-  „„! 
▼emmenty  and  relijpion  and  manners.  I  look  backward  •**'^^''*^ 
and  consider  its  first  foundation,  its  several  revolutions^ 
auccesses  and  misfiurtunes*  All  this,  and  ey&ry  thing 
else  which  I  believe^  are  nothing  but  ideas,  though,  by 
their  force  and  settled  order,  arising  from  custom  and 
the  relaticm  of  cause  and  effect,  they  distinguish  thenw 
selves  firom  the  other  Ideas^  which  are  merely  the  off- 
qning  of  the  imagination. 

As  to  the  influence  of  contiguity  and  resemblance  i 
we  may  observe^  tibat  if  the  contiguous  and  resembling  I 
object  he  comprehended  in  this  system  of  realities^ 
there  is  no  doubt  but  these  two  relations  will  assist 
that  of  cause  and  tSSsctf  and  infks  the  related  idea  with 
more  foft^e  in  Ihe  tmaginarioa>  This  I  shall  enlarge  \ 
upon  presently.  Meanwhile  I  shall  carry  my  obseirva>^ 
tion  a  step  ferther,  and  assert,  that  even  where  the  ref- 
lated object  is  b«t  feigned,  the  relation  will  serve  to 
enliven  the  ideat  and  increase  its  influence.  A  poet^ 
no  doubty  irill  be  the  better  able  to  form  a  strong  d^^ 
Bcription  of  the  Elysian  fields^  that  he  prompts  hia 
imagination  fay  the  view  of  a  beautifial  meadow  or  gar<* 
4en ;  as  at  an€>th^  time  he  may,  by  his  fancy,  placei 
himself  in  the  midst  of  these  fabulous  regions,  that  by 
ihe  feigned  contigui^  he  may  enliven  his  imagination. 

But  thoiigh  J,  cannot  altogether  exclude  the  relationa 
of  resemblance  aod  OH^tiguity  from  operating  on  th^ 
fancy  in  this  manner,  'tis  observabl^e  that,  when  single^! 
their  influence  is  very  feeble  and  uncertain.    As  theil 

nddtiQn  pf  cra?^  vsA  effect  is  rfijui/site  to  persuade  w 
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PART  of  any  real  existence,  so  is  this  persuasion  requisite  to 
y.^^  *  ^  give  force  to  these  other  relations.  For  where  upon 
or  the  appearance  of  an  impression  we  not  only  feign  an* 
^*\^i  other  object,  but  likewise  arbitrarily,  and  of  our  mere 
probabilifty.  good-will  and  pleasure  give  it  a  particular  relation  to 
the  impression,  this  can  have  but  a  small  effect  upon 
the  mind ;  nor  is  there  any  reason,  why,  upon  the  re- 
turn of  the  same  impression,  we  should  be  determined 
to  place  the  same  object  in  the  same  relation  to  it. 
There  is  no  manner  of  necessity  for  the  mind  to  feign 
any  resembling  and  contiguous  objects ;  and  if  it  feigns 
such,  there  is  as  little  necessity  for  it  always  to  confine 
itself  to  the  same,  without  any  difference  or  variation.. 
And  indeed  such  a  fiction  is  founded  on  so  little  rea- 
son, that  nothing  but  pure  caprice  can  determine  the 
mind  to  form  it ;  and  that  principle  being  fluctuating 
and  uncertain,  'tis  impossible  it  can  ever  operate  with 
any  considerable  degree  of  force  and  constancy.  The 
mind  foresees  and  anticipates  the  change ;  and  even 
from  the  very  first  instant  feels  the  looseness  of  its 
actions,  and  the  weak  hold  it  has  of  its  objects.  And 
as  this  imperfection  is  very  sensible  in  every  single  in- 
'  stance,  it  still  increases  by  experience  and  observation, 
when  we  compare  the  several  instances  we  may  remem- 
ber, and  form  a  general  rule  against  the  reposing  any 
assurance  in  those  momentary  glimpses  of  light,  which 
arise  in  the  imagination  from  a  feigned  resemblance 
and  contiguity. 

The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  has  all  the  opposite 
advantages.  The  objects  it  presents  are  fixed  and  un- 
alterable. The  impressions  of  the  memory  never 
change  in  any  considerable  degree ;  and  each  impres- 
sion draws  along  with  it  a  precise  idea,  which  takes  its 
place  in  the  imagination,  as  something  solid  and  real, 
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certain  find  invariable.     The  thought  is  always  deter-    SECT, 
mined  to  pass  from  the  impression  to  the  idea,  and  y^^  '-^ 
from  that  particular  impression  to  that  particular  idea,       Of 
without  any  choice  or  hesitation.  ^    ^^^^ 

But  not  content  with  removing  this  objection,  I  shall    "^Jjj" 
endeavour  to  extract  from  it  a  proof  of  the  present  doc-^o**«'  habitM, 
trine.  Contiguity  and  resemblance  have  an  effect  mnchl 
inferior  to  causation ;  but  still  have  some  effect,  and  I 
augment  the  convictioft  of  any  opinion,  and  the  vivaci-  I 
ty  of  any  conception.     If  this  can  be  proved  in  several  \ 
new  instances,  beside  what  we  have  already  observed, 
'twill  be  allowed  no  inconsiderable  argument,  that  be- 
lief is  nothing  but  a  lively  idea  related  to  a  present  im- 
pression. * 

To  begin  with  contiguity ;  It  has  been  remarked  a- 
mong  the  Mahometans  as  well  as  Christians,  that  those 
pilgrimsj  who  have  seen  Mecca  or  the  Holy  Land  are 
ever  afler  more  faithful  and  zealous  believers,  than  those 
who  have  not  had  that  advantage.  A  man,  whose  me- 
mory presents  him  with  a  lively  image  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  the  Desert,  and  Jerusalem,  and  Galilee,  can  never 
doubt  of  any  miraculous  events,  which  are  related  either 
by  Moses  or  the  Evangelists.  The  lively  idea  of  the 
places  passes  by  an  easy  transition  to  the  facts,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  related  to  tliem  by  conti- 
guity, and  increases  the  belief  by  increasing  the  vivaci- 
ty of  the  conception.  The  remembrance  o^  these  fields 
and  rivers  has  the  same  influence  on  the  vulgar  as  a 
new  argument,  and  fVom  the  same  causes^ 

We  may  form  a  like  observation  concerning  r«ggfc: .- 
Hance.   We  bave  remarked,  that  the  conclusion  which 
we  draw  from  a  present  object  to  its  absent  cause  or  ef- 
fect, is  never  founded  on  any  qualities  which  we  ob- 
serve in  that  object,  considered  in  itself;  or,  in  other 
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PART  words,  tluit  'tis  impossible  to  determine  otherwise  thaq 
^^^^^  hy  experience,  what  will  result  from  any  phenomenoO| 
Of  ox  what  has  preceded  it  But  though  this  b^  so  evident 
'°"^]J3J^  in  itself,  that  it  seemed  not  to  require  any  proof,  ye% 
FT'^''^^*  some  philosophers  haye  imagined  tb^t  there  is  an  ap-r 
parent  cause  fop  the  communication  of  motion^  and  tha( 
a  irei^onable  man  might  immediately  infer  the  motioi^ 
at  one  body  fit>m  the  impulse  of  another,  without  bav^ 
ing  recourse  to  any  past  observation.  That  this  opis 
nion  is  false  will  adinit  of  an  easy  proof.  For  if  such 
fm  inference  may  be  drawn  merely  from  the  ideas  of 
body,  of  motion,  and  of  impul3e,  it  must  amoimt  to  n 
demonstration,  and  must  imply  the  absohlt^  impossi^ 
bili^  of  any  contrary  supposition.  Every  ^effisct,  then^ 
beside  the  coipmunication  of  motion,  implies  a  formal 
contradiction ;  and  'tis  impossible  not  only  that  it  cax^ 
^xist,  but  also  that  it  can  be  conceived*  But  we  may 
fioon  9atisfy  ourselves  of  the  contrary,  by  forming  a 
clear  and  consistent  idea  of  one  body's  moving  upou 
another,  and  of  its  rest  immediately  upon  the  contact  | 
QT  of  its  returning  back  in  the  same  line  in  which  it 
came ;  or  of  its  annihilation^  or  circular  or  elliptical 
inotion ;  and  in  short,  of  an  infinite  number  of  othep 
changes,  which  they  may  suppose  it  to  undergo.  These 
suppositions  are  all  consistent  and  natural;  and  th^ 
reason  why  we  imagine  the  conmiunication  of  motiou 
to  be  more  consistent  and  natural,  not  only  than  thosq 
suppositions,  but  also  than  any  other  natural  effect,  ia 
founded  on  the  relation  of  resemblance  betwixt  th^ 
^use  and  effect,  which  is  here  united  to  ^cperiei^ce, 
and  binds  the  objects  in  the  closest  and  most  intunat^ 
manner  to  each  other,  so  as  to  make  us  imagine  them^ 
to  be  absolutely  inseparable.  Resemblance,  then,  haa 
\k^  sa^c  oc  ^  parallel  in^uence  with  experience  i  wd 
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AS  the  only  immecUate  effect  of  experience  is  to  ass^  SECT, 
ipiate  oi}r  ideas  together,  it  follows  that  all  belief  arises  L^_  *  j 
from  the  association  of  ideas,  according  to  my  hypo-  \    or 

; -I  ue  gflwiti  of 

toesis.  oUmt 

"Hs  miiversaliy  allowed  by  the  writers  on  optics,   '^^jS* 

that  the  ey%  at  all  times  sees  an  equal  nimiber  of  phy«-o<^k"ii>t^ 

fiical  pcunts,  and  that  a  man  on  the  t<q)  of  a  mountain 

has  no  larger  an  image  presented  to  his  senses,  than 

when  he  is  cooped  i|p  in  the  narrowest  court  or  cham-» 

ber.    'Tis  only  by  esqperience  that  he  infers  the  grea&f 

fiess  of  the  object  from  some  peculiar  qualities  of  tho 

image;  and^tlus  inference  of  the  judgment  he  coiw 

founds  wi|h  ^iWiOtiop,  as  is  common  on  other  occasions.. 

Now  'tis  eliiltatt  that  the  inference  of  the  judgment  ia 

here  mudi^pi^lft  .Hfidy  than  what  is  usual  in  our  conw 

mon  reasomngs,  and  that  a  man  has  a  more  vivid  con* 

ception  of  the  vast  eiptent  of  the  ocean  from  the  imagia 

he  receives  Inr  the  eye^  when  he  stands  on  the  top  of 

the  h%||b  prqfttontory,  than  merely  from  hearing  the 

roarixigof  the  waters.    He  feels  a  more  sensible  plea* 

sure  from  its  piagnificenoe,  which  is  a  proof  o^  a  more 

lively  idea ;  and  he  confounds  his  judgment  with  s< 

fsation,  which  is  another  proof  of  it.     But  as  the  infe 

ence  is  equally  certain  and  immediate  in  both  casi 

this  superior  vivacity  of  our  conception  in  one  case 

proceed  from  npthing  but  this,  that  in  drawing  an  ii 

ference  from  the  sight,  beside  the  customary  conjmu 

tion,  there  is  also  a  resemblance  betwixt  the  image  anc| 

the  object  we  infer,  which  strengthens  the  relation,  an^ 

conveys  the^t^fici^  of  the  impression  to  the  related 

idea  widi  tin  ^jjlffr  and  more  natural  movement        -J 

No  weakness  of  human  nature  is  more  universal  and 

conspicuous  than  what  we  commonly  call  credulityy  or 

ft  too  W^  &ith  ^1  the  testimony  oS  others ;  and  this 
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PART  weakness  is  also  very  naturally  accounted  for  from  the 
v^  i  influence  of  resemblance.  When  we  receive  any  mat- 
Of  ter  of  fact  upon  human  testimony,  our  faith  arises  from 
and  the  very  same  origin  as  our  inferences  from  causes  to 
'^"^^*^' effects,  and  from  effects  to  causes;  nor  is  there  any 
thing  but  our  experience  of  the  governing  principles  of 
human  nature,  which  can  give  us  any  assurance  of  the 
veracity  of  men.  But  though  experience  be  the  true 
standard  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all  other  judgments,  we 
seldom  regulate  ourselves  entirely  by  it,  but  have  a 
remarkable  propensity  to  believe  whatever  is  reported, 
even  concerning  apparitions,  enchantments,  and  pro- 
digies, however  contrary  to  daily  experience  and  ob- 
servation. The  words  or  discourses  of  odiers  have  an 
intimate  connexion  with  certain  ideas  &i  tiieir  mind; 
and  these  ideas  have  also  a  connexion  with  the  facts 
or  objects  which  they  represent.  This  latter  connexion 
is  generally  much  over-rated,  and  commands  our  as- 
sent beyond  what  experience  will  justify,  which  can 
proceed  from  nothing  beside  the  resemblance  betwixt 
the  ideas  and  the  facts.  Other  effects  only  point  out 
their  causes  in  an  oblique  manner ;  but  the  testimony 
of  men  does  it  directly,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  an 
image  as  well  as  an  effect.  No  wonder,  therefore,  we 
are  so  rash  in  drawing  our  inferences  from  it,  and  are 
less  guided  by  experience  in  our  judgments  concerning 
it,  than  in  those  upon  any  other  subject. 

As  resemblance,  when  conjoined  with  causation,  forti- 
fies our  reasonings,  so  the  want  of  it  in  any  very  great  de-' 
gree  is  able  almost  entirely  to  destroy  them.  Of  this  there 
Lis  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  universal  carelessness  and 
stupidity  of  men  with  regard  to  a  future  state,  where  they 
show  as  obstinate  an  incredulity,  as  they  do  a  blind  cre- 
dulity on  other  occasions.    There  is  not  indeed  a  more 
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ample  matter  of  wonder  to  the  studious,  and  of  regret    SECT, 
to  the  pious  man,  than  to  observe  the  negligence  of  the  y^,  *   7 
bulk  of  mankind  concerning  their  approaching  condi-       Of 
tion ;  and  'tis  with  reason,  that  many  eminent  theolo-      other 
gians  have  not  scrupled  to  affirm,  that  though  the  vul-    "^J°* 
gar  have  no  formal  principles  of  infidelity,  yet  they^***^******^ 
are  really  infidels  in  their  hearts,  and  have  nothing  like 
what  we  can  call  a  belief  of  the  eternal  duration  of 
their  souls.    For  let  us  consider  on  the  one  hand  what 
divines  have  displayed  with  such  eloquence  concerning 
the  importance  of  eternity;  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
flect, that  though  in  matters  of  rhetoric  we  ought  to  lay 
our  account  with  some  exaggeration,  we  must  in  this 
ease  allow,  that  the  strongest  figures  are  infinitely  in- 
ferior to  the  8iil]gect :  and  after  this,  let  us  view  on  the 
other  hand  the  prodigioos  security  of  men  in  this  par- 
ticular :  I  ask,  if  these  people  really  believe  what  is 
inculcated  on  them,  and  what  they  pretend  to  affirm; 
and  the  answer  is  obviously  in  the  negative.     As  beliel 
is  an  act  of  the  mind  arising  from  custom,  'tis  not^ 
strange   the  want  of  resemblance    should   overthrow 
what  custom  has  established,  and  diminish  the  force  of 
the  idea,  as  much  as  that  latter  principle  increases  it. 
A  future  state  is  so  far  removed  from  our  comprehei 
sion,  and  we  have  so  obscure  an  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  we  shall  exist  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body, 
that  all  the  reasons  we  can  invent,  however  strong  in 
themselves,  tfnd  however  much  assisted  by  education, 
are  never  able  with  slow  imaginations  to  surmount  this 
difficulty,  or  bestow  a  sufficient  authority  and  force  on 
the  idea.     I  fadier  choose  to  ascribe  this  incredulity  to 
the  faint  idea  we  form  of  our  future  condition,  derived 
from  its  want  of  resemblance  to  the  present  life,  than 
to  that  dexived  fix>m  its  remoteness.     For  I  observe. 
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FART   that  men  are  every  where  concerned  about  what  may 

^^^    ^.  happen  after  their  death,  provided  it  regard  this  world; 

or       and  that  there  are  few  to  whom  their  name,  their  fiw 

^aJd^  mily,  their  friends,  and  their  country  are  in  any  periodi 

'*****^*  of  time  entirely  indifferent. 

And  indeed  the  want  of  resemblance  in  this  case  so 
entirely  destroys  belief,  that  except  those  few  who^ 
upon  cool  reflection  on  the  importance  of  the  subject^ 
have  taken  care  by  r^eated  meditation  to  imprint  ia 
their  minds  the  arguments  for  a  future  state,  thero 
scarce  are  any  who  believe  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
with  a  true  and  established  judgment;  such  as  is  de« 
rived  from  the  testimony  of  travellers  and  historians* 
This  appears  very  conspicuously  wherever  men  havo 
occasion  to  compare  the  pleasures  and  pains,  the  re« 
wards  and  punishments  of  this  life  with  those  of  a  fii-» 
pure ;  even  though  the  case  does  not  concern  them** 
idves,  and  there  is  no  viol^it  passion  to  disturb  their 
Judgment.     The  Roman  Catholics  are  certainly  the 
most  acealous  of  any  sect  in  the  Christian  world ;  am) 
yet  you'll  find  few  among  the  more  sensible  part  <^ 
that  communion  who  do  not  blame  the  Gunpowder 
Treason,  and  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  aa 
icruel  and  barbarous,  though  projected  or  executed  a» 
gainst  those  very  pec^le,  whcHU  without  any  scruple 
they  condemn  to  eternal  and  infinite  punbhments.  All 
we  can  say  in  excuse  for  this  inconsistency  is,  that  they 
really  do  not  believe  what  they  affirm  concerning  a  fiw 
ture  state ;  nor  is  there  any  better  pnx^  of  it  than  the 
very  inconsistency. 

We  may  add  to  this  a  remark,  that  in  matters  of 
religion  men  take  a  pleasure  in  being  terrified,  and 
that  no  preachers  are  so  popular  as  those  who  excite 
Ihe  most  dismal  and  gloomy  passions.    In  the  coon 
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mon  affiurs  of  life^  where  we  feel  and  are  peAetfated    S£CT. 
with  the  solidity  of  the  subject^  nothing  can  be  more  \^^^^j 
disairreeable  than  fear  and  terror ;  and  'tis  only  in  dr»-       Of 
matic  performances  and  in  religious  discourses  that     other 
diey  ever  give  pleasure.    In  these  latter  cases  the  ima»   '*^^^ 
gination  reposes  itself  indolently  on  the  idea ;  and  the*'*^^^^ 
passion  being  softened  by  the  want  of  belief  in  the 
subjectf  has  no  more  than  the  agreeable  effect  of  en* 
livening  the  mind  and  fixing  the  attention. 

The  present  hypothesis  will  receive  additional  con^ 
firmationy  if  we  examine  the  effects  of  other  kinds  of 
cttstoniy  as  well  as  of  other  relations*  To  understand 
this  we  must  consider  that  custom,  to  which  I  attribute 
^  beUef  and  reasoning^  may  operate"l^ip:  the^  mind 

supposing  that,  in  all  past  experience,  we  have  found 
two  objects  to  have  been  always  conjoined  together^ 
'tis  evident,  that  upon  the  appearance  of  one  of  thess 
objects  in  an  impression,  we  must,  from  custom,  make 
an  easy  transition  to  the  idea  of  that  object,  which  usu* 
ally  attends  it;  and  by  means  of  the  present  impres-r 
sion  and  easy  transition  must  conceive  that  idea  in  a 
stronger  and  more  lively  manner  than  we  do  any  loose 
floating  image  of  the  fancy.  But  let  us  next  suppose, 
(that  a  mere  idea  alone,  without  any  of  this  curious  and 
almost  artificial  preparation,  should  firequently  make 
its  appearance  in  the  mind,  this  idea  must,  by  degrees, 
acquire  a  fedlity  and  force ;  and  both  by  its  firm  hold 
and  easy  introduction  distinguish  itself  from  any  new 
and  unusual  idea.  This  is  the  only  particular  in  which 
these  two  kinds  of  custom  agree ;  and  if  it  appear  that 
their  e£fects  on  the  judgment  are  similar  and  propoiv 
tionable,  we  may  certainly  conclude,  that  the  forego* 
ing  explication  of  that  fiiculty  is  satis&ctory.    But  can 
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PART   we  doubt  of  this  agreement  in  their  influence  on  the 

III 
y,^^,!^  judgment,  when  we  consider  the  nature  and  efiects  of 

Of       education? 

^imd  ^  AH  those  opinions  and  notions  of  things,  to  which 
probrfiaity.  ^^  have  been  accustomed  from  our  infancy,  take  sudi 
deep  root,  that  'tis  impossible  for  us,  by  all  the  powers 
of  reason  and  experience,  to  eradicate  them ;  and  this 
habit  not  only  approaches  in  its  influence,  but  even  on 
many  occasions  prevails  over  that  which  arises  from 
the  constant  and  inseparable  union  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects. Here  we  must  not  be  contented  with  saying, 
that  the  vividness  of  the  idea  produces  the  belief:  we 
must  maintain  that  they  are  individually  the  same. 

(The  frequent  repetition  of  any  idea  infixes  it  in  the  ima* 
gination ;  but  could  never  possibly  of  itself  produce 
belief,  if  that  act  of  the  mind  was,  by  the  original  con- 
stitution of  our  natures,  annexed  only  to  a  reasoning 
and  comparison  of  ideas.  Custom  may  lead  us  into , 
CLsome  false  comparison  of  ideas :  Hiis  is  the  utmost  e& 
feet  we  can  conceive  of  it ;  but  'tis  certain  it  could 
never  supply  the  place  of  that  comparison,  nor  pro- 
duce any  act  of  the  mind  which  naturally  belonged  to 
that  principle. 

A  person  that  has  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm  by  amputa- 
tion endeavours  for  a  long  time  afterwards  to  serve 
himself  with  them.  After  the  death  of  any  one,  'tis 
a  common  remark  of  the  whole  family,  but  especially 
the  servants,  that  they  can  scarce  believe  him  to  be 
dead,  but  still  imagine  liim  to  be  in  his  chamber  or  in 
any  other  place,  where  they  were  accustomed  to  find 
him.  I  have  oft;en  heard  in  conversation,  after  talking 
of  a  person  that  is  any  way  celebrated,  that  one,  who 
has  no  acquaintance  with  him,  will  say,  /  have  never 
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seen  such  a  one,  but  almost  fancy  I  have,  so  often  have  I   SECT. 
heard  talk  of  hinu     All  these  are  parallel  instances.         y^^  ,^^ 

If  we  consider  this  argument  from  education  in  a  pro-       Of 
per  light,  'twill  appear  very  convincing;  and  the  more  so,     ^thcr 
that  'tis  foundedon  one  of  the  most  common  phenomena   ^^^ 
that  is  any  where  to  be  met  with.     I  am  persuaded  thai^  ®*^  Yaiiax^ 
upon  examination,  we  shall  find  more  than  one  half 
those  opinions  that  prevail  among  mankind  to  be  o^ 
ing  to  education,  and  that  the  principles  which  are  thul 
implicitly  embraced,  overbalance  those,  which  are  ow- 
ing either  to  abstract  reasoning  «r  experience, 
liars,  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  their  lies,  come  at  last 
to  remember  them ;  so  the  judgm^it,  or  rather  the  ims^ 
ginadon,  by  the  like  means^  may  have  ideas  so  strongly! 
imprinted  oii  it,  and  conceive  them  in  so  full  a  light,! 
that  they  ipa^  operate  upon  the  mind  in  the  same  man*i 
ner  with  those  which  the  senses,  memory,  or  reason  I 
present  tp  us.     But  as  education  is  an  artificial  and  no^ 
a  natiural  cause,  and  as  its  maxims   are  frequently 
conti^ary  to  reason,  and  even  to  themselves  in  difi&- 
r^it  times  and  places,  it  is  never  upon  that  account 
recognised  by  philosophers;  though  in  reality  it  be 
.built  idmost  on  the  same  foundation  of  custom  and  re- 
petition as  our  reasonings  from  causes  and  efiects.  * 

*  In  general  we  may  observe,  that  as  our  assent  to  all  probable  re»- 
'tontngs  is  Ibunded  «n  the  ▼rradtj  of  ideas,  it  resembles  many  of  those 
whimsies  and  prejudicea  which  are  rqected  under  the  opprobrious  cha- 
racter of  being  the  offipring  of  the  imagination.  By  this  expression  it 
appears,  that  the  word  imagination,  is  commonly  used  in  two  different 
senses ;  and  thou^  nothing  be  more  contrary  to  true  philosopy  than  this 
inaccuracy,  yet,  in  the  following  reasonings,  I  have  often  been  obliged 
to  fall  into  it.  When  I  oppose  the  imagination  to  the  memory,  I  mean 
the  faculty  by  which  we  form  our  fainter  ideas.  When  I  oppose  it  to 
reason,  I  mean  the  same  faculty,  excluding  only  our  demonstrative  and 
probable  roasoning^  When  I  oppose  it  to  neither,  *tis  indiflbrent  whether 
it  be  taken  in  the  larger  or  more  limited  senses  or  at  least  the  context 
wiQ  sufficiently  explain  the  meaning. 
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SECTION  X. 


01^  TH«  IKIXU£NCS  OF  BELIEF^ 


BdT  though  education  be  disclaimed  by  phiIo0O{)hy# 
at  a  fidlacious  ground  of  assent  to  any  opinion^  it  pre-* 
vails  nevertheless  in  the  world,  and  is  the  cause  why  all 
i^fBtems  are  apt  to  be  rejected  at  first  as  new  and  unusual* 
i'^"'"'''^*  ThiS)  perhaps,  will  be  the  fate  of  what  I  hate  here  ad* 
Tanoed  concermngMif^;  and  tfioligh  the  prooft  I  have 
produced  appear  to  me  perfectly  conclnAfe,  I  expect 
not  to  make  many  proselytes  to  my  opinlm*  Men  will 
icarce  ever  be  persuaded,  that  effects  of  such  conse* 
quence  can  flow  from  principles  which  are  seemingly 
/to  inconsiderable,  and  that  the  far  greatest  part  of  our 
(^reasonings,  with  all  our  actions  and  passions,  can  be  de^ 
rived  from  nothing  but  custom  and  haBIti  To  obviate 
this  objection,  I  shall  here  anticipate  a  little  what  would 
more  properly  fall  under  our  consideration  afterwards, 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Passions  and  the  Sense 
of  Beauty. 

There  is  implanted  in  the  human  mind  a  perception 
of  pain  and  pleasure,  as  the  chief  spring  and  moving 
principle  of  all  its  actions.  Butpain  and  pleasure  have 
two  ways  of  making  their  appearance  in  the  mind ;  of 
which  die  one  has  effects  very  different  from  the  other. 
They  may  either  appear  an  impression  to  the  actual 
feeling,  or  only  in  idea,  as  at  present  when  I  mention 
them.  'Tis  evident  the  influence  of  these  upon  our 
actions  is  far  from  being  equal.    Impressiona  always 
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Actuate  the  £ioul,  and  that  in  the  highest  degree ;  but  SECT, 
^tis  not  every  idea  which  has  the  same  effect  Nature 
has  proceeded  with  caution  in  this  case,  and  seems  to  .  Of 
have  carefully  avoided  the  inconveniences  of  two  eX-  of 
tremes.  Sid  impressions  alone  influence  the  will,  we 
should  every  moment  of  our  lives  be  subject  to  the 
greatest  calamities;  because,  though  we  foresaw  their 
approach,  we  should  not  be  provided  by  nature  with 
any  principle  of  action,  which  might  impel  us  to  avoid 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  did  every  idea  influence 
our  actions,  our  condition  would  not  be  much  mended« 
For  such  is  the  unsteadiness  and  activity  of  thought, 
that  the  images  of  every  thing,  especially  of  goods 
and  evils,  are  always  wandering  in  the  mind ;  and  were 
it  moved  by  every  idle  conception  of  this  kind,  it  would 
never  enjoy  a  momenf  s  peace  and  tranquillity. 

Nature  has  therefore  chosen  a  medium,  and  has  net* 
ther  bestowed  on  every  idea  of  good  and  evil  the  power 
of  actuating  the  will,  nor  yet  has  entirely  excluded 
them  from  this  influence.  Tliough  an  idle  fiction  has 
no  efficacy,  yet  we  find  by  experience,  that  the  ideas 
of  those  objects,  which  we  believe  either  are  or  will 
be  eitistent,  produce  in  a  lesser  degree  the  same  effect 
with  those  impresaons,  which  are  immediately  present 
to  the  senses  and  percq>tion.  The  effect  then  of  be-  \ 
lief  is  to  raise  iqp  a  rimple  idea  to  an  equality  with  our 
impressions,  and  bestow  on  it  a  like  influence  on  the 
passions*  This  effi^^t  it  ean  <Hily  have  by  making  an 
idea  ^proach  an  impresskm  in  force  and  yivacity.  For 
as  the  different  degrees  of  force  make  all  the  original 
differ^ice  betwiict  an  impression  and  an  idea,  they 
must  of  ccmseqnence  be  the  source  of  all  the  differ^ 
ences  in  the  effecU  of  these  peroqitions,  and  their  re^ 
moval,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  cause  of  every  new  re* 

▼OL.  I.  h 
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PAUT    semblance  they  ncquire-     Wherever  we  can 

■  ^    ^  liilea  approach  the  impressions  in  force  and 

tif      lit  will  likewise  imitate  them  in  its  influen 

iwi       mmd ;  and  vice  versa,  where  it  mutates  tnei 

"       "'  influence,  as  in  the  present  case,  this  mus 

from  its  approaching  them  in  force  and  vivtu 

iief,  therefore,  since  it  causes  an  idea  to  iroit 

t'ects  of  the  impressions,  must  make  it  resei 

ii  these  qualities,  and  is  nothing  but  a  more 

intense  conception  of  any  idea.     This  then  : 

.serve  as  an  additional  argument  for  the  pn 

tem,  and  may  give  us  a  notion  after  what  m 

leasonings  from  causation  are  able  to  operai 

vr'ai  and  passions. 

■'  As  belief  is  almost  ahsolutely  requisite  to 
V  iDg  our  passions,  so  the  passions,  in  their  tun 
favourable  to  belief;  and  not  only  such  facts 
ngreeable  emotions,  but  very  oflen  such  as  j 
do  upon  that  account  become  more  readily  t 
(if  faith  and  opinion.  A  coward,  whose 
easily  awakened,  readily  assents  to  every  t 
danger  he  meets  with ;  as  a  person  of  a  sorr 
melancholy  disposition  is  very  credulous  of  e 
ihat  nourishes  his  prevailing  passion.  Wh< 
feeling  object  is  presented,  it  gives  the  alarn: 
lites  immediately  a  degree  of  its  proper  pass 
dally  in  persons  who  are  naturally  incline 
{lassion.  This  emotion  passes  by  an  easy  In 
ihe  imagination ;  and,  diffusing  itself  over  01 
the  affecting  object,  makes  us  form  that 
greater  force  and  vivacity,  and  consequently 
it,  according  to  the  precedent  system.  Admi 
surprise  have  the  same  eflect  as  the  other 
iiiid  accordingly  we  may  observe,  that  amon 
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gar,  quacks  and  projectors  meet  with  a  more  easy  faith    sect. 
upon  account  of  their  magnificent  pretensions,  than  if  v^.      7 
they  kept  themselves  within  the  bounds  of  moderation.      ,Of . 
The  first  as(tonishment,  which  naturally  attends  their       of 
miraculous    relations,    spreads  itself  over  the  whole     ^^ 
soul,  and  so  vivifies  and  enlivens  the  idea,  that  it  re- 
sembles the  inferences  we  draw  from  experience.     This 
is  a  mystery,  with  which  we  may  be  already  a  little  ac- 
quainted, and  which  we  shall  have  further  occasion  to 
be  let  into  in  the  progress  of  this  Treatise. 

After  this  account  of  the  influence  of  belief  on  the 
passions,  we  shall  find  less  difficulty  in  explaining  its 
efiects  on  the  imagination,  however  extraordinary  they 
may  appear.    'Tis  certain  we  cannot  take  pleasure  in 
any  discourse,  where  our  judgment  gives  no  assent  to 
those  images  which  are  presented  to  our  fancy.     The 
conversation  of  those,  who  have  acquired  a  habit  of 
lying,    though  in  a£Pairs  of  no  moment,  never  gives 
any  satis&ction ;  and  that  Jbecause  those  ideas  they  pre- 
sent to  us,  not  being  attended  with  belief,  make  no 
impression  upon  the  mind.     Poets  themselves,  though 
liars  by  profession,  always  endeavour  to  give  an  air  of 
truth  to  their  fictions ;  and  where  that  is  totaUy  ne- 
glected, their  performances,  however  ingenious,  will 
never  be  able  to  a£Pord  much  pleasure.     In  short,  we 
may  observe,  that  even  when  ideas  have  no  manner  of 
influence  on  the  will  and  passions,  truth  and  reality  are  . 
still  requisite,  in  order  to  make  them  entertaining  to 
the  imagination. 

But  if  we  compare  together  all  the  phenomena  that 
occur  on  this  head,  we  shall  find,  that  truUi,  however 
necessary  it  may  seem  in  all  works  oi'  genius,  has^  no 
other  effiect  than  to  procure  an  easy  reception  for  the 
ideas,  and  to  make  the  mind  acquiesce  in  them  with 

l2 
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PARt  satisfaction,  or  at  least  ivithout  reluctance.  But  tti 
^^  'j  this  is  an  effect,  which  may  easily  be  supposed  to  fict#' 
Of  from  that  solidity  and  force,  which,  according  to  mf 
•nd  system,  attend  those  ideas  that  are  established  by  reai* 
''"*^"***y'  sorangs  from  causation ;  it  follows,  that  all  the  inflii^ 
ence  of  belief  upon  the  fancy  may  be  explained  frdn 
that  system.  Accordingly  we  may  observe,  that  whcli* 
eirer  that  influence  arises  from  any  other  principled  to* 
»de  truth  or  reality,  they  supply  its  place,  and  give  An 
equal  entertainment  to  the  imagination.  Poets  hanCi 
formed  what  they  call  a  poetical  system  of  thingSy 
which,  though  it  be  belicTed  neither  by  themselvea  nor 
readers,  is  commonly  esteemed  a  sufficient  foundation 
for  any  fiction.  We  have  been  so  much  accustomed 
to  the  names  of  Mars,  Jupiter^  Venus,  Aat  in  the 
same  manner  as  education  infixes  any  opinion,  thtf 
constant  repetition  of  these  ideas  makes  them  c^ter  in^ 
to  the  mind  with  facility,  and  prevail  upon  the  finacy^ 
without  influencing  the  judgment  In  like  manner  tnn 
gedians  always  borrow  their  fable,  or  at  least  the  names 
of  their  principal  actors,  from  some  known  passage  in 
history;  and  that  not  in  order  to  deceive  the  specta^ 
tors ;  for  they  will  frankly  confess,  that  truth  is  not  kl 
i  any  circumstance  inviolably  observed,  but  in  order  to 
•  procure  a  more  easy  reception  into  the  imagination  for 
those  extraordinary  events,  which  they  represent.  But 
this  is  a  precaution  which  is  not  required  of  comic 
poets,  whose  personages  and  incidents,  being  of  a  more 
familiar  kind,  enter  easily  into  the  conception,  and  are 
received  without  any  such  formality,  even  though  at 
first  sight  they  be  known  to  be  fictitious^  and  the  pure 
offspring  of  the  fancy. 

\     This  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood  in  the  fables  of 
tragic  poeta  not  only  serves  our  present  purpose,  by 
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showing  that  the  huagination  can  be  satistied  withouti    sect, 
any  absolute  b^ef  or  assurance ;  but  may  in  aaothert  ^^^      ^ 
view  be  r^arded  as  a  very  strcmg  iconfirmation  of  this  I     of 
qrstem«    'Tts  erideBt,  that  poets  make  use  of  this  ar-A^  of 
tifice  of  borroviug  the  names  of  their  persons,  andf    ^^ 
the  chief  events  of  their  poems,  from  history,  in  order 
to  procure  a  man  easy  reception  for  the  whole,  and 
c^se  it  to  make  a  deqper  impression  on  the  ffmcy  and 
affections.    The  several  incidents  of  the  piece  acquire 
a  kind  of  relation  by  being  united  into  one  poem  or 
representation  $  and    if  any    of  these    incidents    be 
an  object  of  bdief,  it  bestows  a  force  and  vivacity  on 
the  others,  which  ajne  related  to  it.     The  vividness  of 
the  first  conception  diffiiaes  itself  along  the  relations, 
and  is  conveyed,  as  by  so  many  pipes  or  canals,  to  e* 
very  idea  that  has  any  communication  with  the  pri«- 
mary  on€u    This  indeed  can  oever  amount  to  a  perfect 
assurance^  and  that  becauae  the  anion  among  the  idea^ 
is  in  a  manner  accidenlal;  but  still  it  approaches  so 
pear  in  its  influence,  as  may  convince  us  that  they 
are  derived  from  the  same  origin*    Belief  must  please^ 
the  imagination  by  means  of  the  force  and  vivacity  \ 
which  attends  it;  since  every  idea,  which  has  force  and   \ 
vivacity,  is  £EHwd  to  be  agreeable  to  that  faculty.  ^i 

To  confirm  this  we  may  observe,  that  the  assistance 
is  mutual  betwixt  the  J¥d|ynent  and  fancy,  as  wdl  a^ 
betwixt  the  iudjgn^ent  and  passion  j  and  that  belief  not 
only  gives  vigour  to  thei  imagmatioo,  but  that  a  vigor* 
ous  md  siroi:^"TlB8j^Stt6n  is"of  an  talentsthe  most 

prnppr  ffx  py^Uff  [ylS^f  o»^    oiifk^^.Vy       'Xis    difficult 

for  us  to  withhold  our  assent  from  what  is  painted  out 
to  us  in  all  the  colours  of  eloquence;  and  the  vivacity 
produced  by  the  fancy  is  in  many  cases  greater  than 
that  which  airises  from  cpstom  and  experience,    ^^e 
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PART    are  hurried  away  by  the  lively  imagination  of  our  an^ 
1^    '  ^  ^^^  ®^  companion ;  and  even  he  himself  is  often  a  vic- 
Of       tim  to  his  own  fire  and  genius. 

^  ^  Nor  will  it  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  as  a  lively  ima-r 
l^*"^**"***^*^'  gination  very  often  degenerates  into  madness  or  folly, 
and  bears  it  a  great  resemblance  in  its  operations; 
so  they  influence  the  judgment  after  the  same  manner, 
and  produce  belief  from  the  very  same  principles. 
When  the  imagination,  from  any  extraordinary  fer- 
ment of  the  blood  and  spirits,  acquires  such  a  vivacity 
as  disorders  all  its  powers  and  faculties,  there  is  no 
means  of  distinguishing  betwixt  truth  and  falsehood ; 
but  every  loose  fiction  or  idea,  having  the  same  influ- 
ence as  the  impressions  of  the  memory,  or  the  con- 
clusions of  the  judgment,  is  received  on  the  same  foot* 
ing,  and  operates  with  equal  force  on  the  passions. 
A  present  impression  and  a  customary  transition  are 
now  no  longer  necessary  to  enliven  our  ideas.  Every 
chimera  of  the  brain  is  as  vivid  and  intense  as  any  of 
those  inferences,  which  we  formerly  dignified  with  the 
name  of  conclusions  concerning  matters  of  iact,  and 
sometimes  as  the  present  impressions  of  the  senses. 

We  may  observe  the  same  effect  of  poetry  in  a  les- 
ser degree ;  and  this  is  common  both  to  poetry  and 
madness,  that  the  vivacity  they  bestow  on  the  ideas 
is  not  derived  from  the  particular  situations  or  con- 
nexions of  the  objects  of  these  ideas,  but  from  the 
present  temper  and  disposition  of  the  person.  3ut 
how  great  soever  the  pitch  may  be  to  which  this  viva- 
city rise,  'tis  evident,  that  in  poetry  it  never  has  the 
samejeeling  with  that  which  arises  in  the  mind,  when 
we  reason,  though  even  upon  the  lowest  species  of 
probability.  ,The  mind  can  easily  distinguish  betwixt 
the  one  and  the  other ;  and  whatever  emotion  the  p€>- 
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etical  enthusiasm  may  give  to  the  spirits,  'tis  still  the    ^^'''- 
mere  phantom  .of  belief  or  persuasion.     The  case  is  v^.^^^^/ 
the  same  with  the  idea  as  with  tlie   passion  it  occa-  .   .^ 

*•  the  iDutieiioc 

sions.     There  is  no  passion  of  the  human  mind  but       of 
what  may  arise  from   poetry;  though,  at  the   same 
time,  the  Jeelings  of  the  passions   are  very  different 
when  excited  by  poetical  fictions,  from  what  tliey  are 
when  they  arise  from  belief  and  reality.      A  passion 
which  is  disagreeable  in  real  life,  may  afford  the  high- 
est entertainment  in  a  tragedy  or  epic  iK)em.     In  tlie 
latter  case  it  lies  not  with  that  weight  upon  us :  it 
feels  less  firm  and  solid,  and  has  no  other  than  the 
agreeable  effect  of  exciting  the  spirits,  and  rousing  tlie 
attention.     The  difference  in  the  passions  is  a  clear 
proof  of  a  like  difference  in  those  ideas  from  which 
the  passions  are  derived.     Where  the  vivacity  arises 
from  a  nntoioary  nenjiinrticm  urith  a  present  impresr 
sion,  though  the  imagination  may^not^^^m  appearance, 
be  so  much  moved,  yet  there  is  always  something  more 
forcibIe*^arid  real'mnLts  "^acjEions  than  in  tlie  fervours  of 
poetry  and  eloquence.     The  force  of  our  mental  ac- 
tions uT  this  case,  no  more  than  in  any  other,  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  apparent  agitation  of  the  mind. 
A  poetical  description  may  have  a  more  sensible  ef- 
fect on  the  fimcy  than   an   historical   narration.     It 
may  collect  more  of  those  circumstances  that  form  a 
complete  image  or  picture.     It  may  seem  to  set  the 
object  before  us  in  more  lively  colours.     But  still  the 
ideas  it  presents  are  different  to  the  feeling  from  those 
which  arise   from  the    memory   and   the  judgment. 
There  is  something  weak  and  imperfect  amidst   all 
that  seeming  vehemence   of  thought  and   sentiment 
which  attends  the  fictions  of  poetry. 

We  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  remark  both 
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die  resemblances  and  difTereRces  betwixt  a  poetical 
enthusiasm  and  a  serious  ccmviction*     In  tEe~~  mean 

j^j^^^^iLbb  ^"^  I  cannot  Torbear  pbserying,  that  the  grent  difc 
«^^  ference  i|i  th'^T  W^«"g  p^'^Tf*^^  in  soHie^jneasar^ 

'^^^'from  reflection  and  general  rules.  We  ob^eire,  l£at 
the^vigour  cTconi^ifiim  "which  fictions  receive  firom 
poetry  and  eloquence,  is  a  circumstance  merely  aocir 
dental,  of  which  every  idea  is  equally  susceptible ;  aiul 
that  such  fictions  are  connected  with  nothing  that  is  real» 
This  observation  inakes  us  only  lend  our9elyeay  so  to  ' 
ispeak,  tp  the  fiction,  but  causes  the  idea  to  feel  very 
difierent  from  the  eternal  established  persuasicMUi 
funded  on  memory  and  custom.  They  are  some* 
what  of  the  same  kind ;  but  the  one  is  much  inferiof 
to  the  other,  both  in  its  causes  and  eiSects^ 

A  like  reflection  on  general  rules  keeps  us  Qrcmi  ang^ 
inenting  our  belief  upon  every  increase  of  the  force 
and  vivacity  of  our  ideas.  Where  an  opinion  admity 
of  no  doubt,  or  opposite  probability,  we  attribute  to  it 
a  full  conviction ;  though  the  want  of  resemblance,  of 
contiguity,  may  render  its  force  inferior  to  that  of  o* 
ther  opinions.  'Tis  thus  the  understanding  correct9 
the  appearances  of  the  senses,  and  makes  us  imagine, 
that  an  object  at  twenty  foot  distance  seems  even  to 
the  eye  as  large  as  one  of  the  same  dimensions  at 
ten. 

We  may  observe  the  same  efi*ect  of  poetry  in  a  les^ 
fser  degree;  only  with  this  difierence,  that  the  least 
reflection  dissipates  the  illusions  of  poetry,  and  places 
the  objects  in  their  proper  light  'Tis  however  cer- 
tain,  that  in  the  warmth  of  a  poetical  enthusiasm,  a 
poet  has  a  counterfeit  belief,  and  even  a  kind  of  vision 
of  his  objects ;  and  if  there  be  any  shadow  of  argu-  * 
fnent  to  support  this  beU^f,  npt}un^  contributes  mpr^ 
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to  his  full  oonvidion  than  a  blaze  of  poetical  figures     8BCT. 
and  images^  wjiicli  have  their  effect  upon  the  poet  v^.s^«^/ 
bioijBelt  as  well  as  upon  his  readers.  ,  .  9^ 

^  ^  tlMuuiiieBoe 

of 
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OF  THE  Fl^OBABIUTY  OF  CHANCES. 

3irr  in  oHer  to  bastow  on  this  system  its  foil  foroD 
md  evidence^  ire  most  carry  our  eye  frcnn  it  a  moment 
to  consider  its  ocmsequences,  and  exf^ain^  from  the 
same  principles^  sonn^  other  species  of  reasoning  which 
pure  derived  from  the  game  origin. 

Those  philoBO|diers  vdio  have  divided  human  rea* 
son  into  knowledge  emd  probability^  and  have  defined 
the  first  to  be  iJuU  evidewe  xMch  arises  Jtom  the  corn^ 
parison  rf  tdeas^  are  obliged  to  comprehend  all  our  ar» 
guments  firom  causes  or  effects  under  the  general  term 
of  probability.  But  though  every  one  be  free  to  usa 
his  tenns  in  what  sense  he  pleases ;  and  accordingly,  in 
the  precedent  part  of  this  discourse,  I  have  followed 
this  method  of  expression ;  'tis  however  certain,  that 
in  commoa  discourse  we  readily  affirm,  that  many  aiv 
gumoits  firom  causation  exceed  probability,  and  may 
be  received  as  a  superior  kind  of  evidence.  One  would 
appear  ridiculoos  who  would  say,  that  'tis  only  proba- 
ble the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow,  or  that  all  men  must 
die ;  though  'tis  plain  we  have  no  fiirther  assurance  o( 
these  facts  than  what  experience  affords  us.  For  ttiis 
reason  t'would  perhaps  be  more  convenient,  in  order 
Ht  Qn^e  to  preserve  the  common  signification  of  words. 
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PART    and  mark  the  several  degrees  of  eyidence,  to  distui- 
Vj-       1  gtiish  human  reason  into  three  kinds,  viz.  t?uU  from 
Of      kwaoUdge^  from  pro(^8j   and  from  probabilities.      By 
■ad       knowledcre,    I   mean   the   assurance  arisin^r  from  the 
iprvwMnn  J,  comparison   of  ideas.      By  proofs,   those  arguments 
which  are  derived  from  the  relation  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect, and  which  are  entirely  free  from  doubt  and  un- 
certainty.    By  probability,  that  evidence  which  is  still 
attended  with  uncertainty.   'Tis  this  last  species  of  rea- 
soning I  proceed  to  examine. 

Probability  or  reasoning  from   conjecture  may  be 
divided  into  two  kinds,  viz.  that  which  is  founded  on 
chance^  and  that  which  arises  from  causes.     We  shall 
•  consider  each  of  these  in  order. 

!The  idea  of  cause  and  effect  is  derived  from  expe- 
rience, which,  presenting  us  with  certain  objects  con- 
stantly conjoined  with  each  other,  produces  such  a  ha- 
bit of  surveying  them  in  that  relation,  that  we  cannot, 
without  a  sensible  violence,  survey  theni  in  any  other. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  chance  is  nothing  real  in  itself, 
and,  properly  speaking,  is  merely  the  negation  of  a 
cause,  its  influence  on  the  mind  is  contrary  to  that  of 
causation ;  and  'tis  essential'  to  it  to  leave  the  imagina^ 
tion  perfectly  indifferent,  either  to  consider  the  exist- 
ence or  non-existence  of  that  object  which  is  regarded 
as  contingent  A  cause  traces  the  way  to  our  thought, 
and  in  a  manner  forces  us  to  survey  such  certain  ob- 
jects in  such  certain  relations.  Chance  can  only  de- 
stroy this  determination  of  the  thought,  and  leave  the 
mind  in  its  native  situation  of  indifference ;  in  which, 
upon  the  absence  of  a  cause,  'tis  instantly  reinstated. 

Since,  therefore,  an  entire  indifference  is  essential  to 
chance,  no  one  chance  can  possibly  be  superior  to  an- 
other, otherwise  than  as  it  is  composed  of  a  superior 
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number  of  equal  chances.    For  if  we  affirm  that  one    SECT, 
ehance  can,  after  any  other  manner,  be  sruperior  to  an-  v^-^^i 
other,  we  must  at  the  same  time  affirm,  that  there  is     Of  the 
something  which  gives  it  the  superiority,  and  determines     ^  •£ 
the  event  rather  to  that  side  than  the  other :  that  is,  in 
other  words,  we  must  allow  of  a  cause,  and  destroy  the 
supposition  (^chance,  which  we  had  before  establish- 
ed.    A  perfect  and  total  indiffisrence   is  essential  to 
chance,  and  one  total  indifference  can  never  in  itself 
be  either  superior  or  inferior  to  another.     This  truth 
is  not  peculiar  to  my  system,  but  is  acknowledged  by 
«very  one  that  forms  calculations  concerning  chances. 

And  here  *tis  remarkable,  that  though  chance  and 
causation  be  directly  contrary,  yet  'tis  impossible  for 
us  to  conceive  this  omibination  of  chances,  which  is 
requisite  to  render  one  hazard  superior  to  another, 
without  supposing  a  mixture  of  causes  among  the 
chances,  and  a  conjunction  of  necessity  in  some  parti- 
culars, with  a  total  indi£ference  in  others.  Where  no- 
thing limits  the  chances,  every  notion  that  the  most 
extravagant  fancy  can  form  is  upon  a  footing  of  equa- 
lly ;  nor  can  there  be  any  circumstance  to  give  one 
the  advantage  above  another.  Thus,  unless  we  allow 
that  there  are  some  causes  to  make  the  dice  fall,  and 
preserve  their  form  in  their  fall,  and  lie  upon  some  one 
of  their  sides,  we  can  form  no  calculation  concerning 
the  laws  of  hazard.  But  supposing  these  causes  to 
operate,  and-  supposing  likewise  all  tlie  rest  to  be  in- 
different and  to  be  determined  by  chance,  'tis  easy  to 
arrive  at  a  notion  of  a  superior  combination  of  chances. 
A  dye  that  has  four  sides  marked  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  spots,  and  only  two  with  another,  affords  us  an 
obvious  and  easy  instance  of  this  superiority.  The 
^lind  is  here  limited  by  the  causes  to  such  a  precise 
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FART    number  and  quality  of  the  events ;  and,  at  the  sbou^ 
.^       J  time,  is  undetermined  in  its  choice  of  any  particulaa^ 

Of      event 

iHS^  Proceedingi  theni  in  that  reasoning,  wherein  w^ 
V"^'*'^'  have  advanced  three  steps ;  that  chance  is  merely  thf 
negation  of  a  cause,  and  produces  a  total  indifference 
in  the  mind ;  that  one  negation  of  a  cause  and  one  to* 
ftal  indifference  can  never  be  superior  or  inferior  t^ 
another;  and  that  there  must  always  be  a  mixture  of 
causes  among  the  chances,  in  order  to  be  the  founda^ 
tion  of  any  reasoning.  We  are  next  to  consider  what 
effect  a  superior  combination  of  chances  can  have  i^poo 
the  mind,  and  after  what  manner  it  influences  pur 
judgment  and  opinion.  Here  we  may  repeat  all  tb^ 
same  arguments  we  employed  in  examining  that  be* 
lief  which  arises  from  causes ;  and  may  prove,  after  th# 
iuane  manner,  that  a  superior  number  of  chances  pror 
duces  our  assent  neUher  by  detnonstration  nor  probaUm 
lity.  'Tls  indeed  evident,  that  we  can  never,  by  tb^ 
compariscm  of  mere  ideas,  make  any  discovery  whicb 
ican  be  of  consequence  in  this  affair,  and  that  'tis  imr 
possible  to  prove  with  certainty  that  any  event  must 
fidl  on  that  side  were  there  is  a  superior  number  of 
chances.  To  suppose  in  this  case  any  certainty,  wer^ 
to  overthrow  what  we  have  established  concerning  the 
opposition  of  chances,  and  their  perfect  equality  and 
indifference^ 

Should  it  be  said,  that  though  in  an  (position  of 
chances,  'tis  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  oq 
which  side  the  event  will  fall,  yet  we  can  pronounce 
with  certainty,  that  'tis  more  likely  and  probable  'twill 
be  on  that  side  where  there  is  a  superior  number  of 
chances,  than  where  there  is  an  inferior :  should  this 
be  said,  I  would  ask,  wh^t  is  here  mewt  by  likelihood 
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mnd  probability  P     The  likelihood  and  probability  of"   iSBCT. 
cbanoes  it  a  superior  number  of  equal  chances ;  and  v^  -^* 
consequently)  when  we  say  'tis  likely  the  event  will  fall     Of  tfa<f 
on  the  side  which  is  superior,  rather  than  on  the  in-       of 
ferior^  we  do  no  more  than  affirm,  that  where  there  is 
a  superior  number  of  chances  there  is  actually  a  svh 
perior,  and  where  there  is  an  inferior  there  is  an  in-* 
ferior,  which  are  identical  propositions,  and  of  no  con* 
l^ttence.     Tlie  question  is,  by  what  means  a  superior 
fiiumber  of  eqdal  chances  operates  upon  the  mind,  and 
produces  belief  or  assent,  since  it  appears  that  'tis 
neither  by  argmnents  derived  from  demonstrationy  nor 
from  probability. 

In  order  to  dear  up  this  difficulty,  we  shall  suppose 
a  person  to  take  a  dye,  formed  after  such  a  manner  as 
that  four  of  its  sides  are  marked  with  one  figure,  or 
one  number  of  spots,  and  two  with  another ;  and  to  put 
this  dye  into  the  box  with  an  intention  of  throwing  it  r 
'tis  plain,'  he  must  conclude  the  one  figure  to  be  more 
probable  than  the  other,  and  give  the  preference  to 
that  which  is  inscribed  on  the  greatest  number  of  sides. 
H6  in  a  manner  believes  tiiat  this  will  lie  uppermost; 
though'  still  with  hesitation  and  doubt,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  chances  which  are  contrary:  and  ac* 
cording  as  these  ocmtrary  chances  diminish,  and  the 
superiority  increases  on  the  other  side,  h|s  belief  ac- 
quires new  degrees  of  stability  and  assurance.  This 
belief  arises  from  an  operation  of  the  mind  upon  the 
simple  and  limited  object  before  us ;  and  therefore  its 
nature  will  be  the  more  easily  discovered  and  explain* 
ed.  We  have  nothing  but  one  single  dye  to  contem* 
plate,  in  order  to  comprehend  one  of  the  most  curious 
c^rations  of  the  understandmg. 

This  dye  formed  as  above,  contains  three  circum- 
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PART    Stances  worthy  of  our  attention.     First,  certain  causes, 
1^^    '  i  such  as  gravity,  solidity,  a  cubical  figure,  &c.  which 
Of       determine  it  to  fall,  to  preserve  its  form  in  its  fall,  and 
and      to  turn  up  one  of  its  sides.     Secondly,  a  ceitain  mun* 
'*'^*^***^*  ber  of  sides,  which  are  supposed  indifferent.     Thirdly, 
a  certain  figure  inscribed  on  each  side.     These  three 
particulars,  form  the  whole  nature  of  the  dye,  so  fiur  as 
relates  to  our  present  purpose ;  and  consequently  are 
the  only  circumstances  regarded  by  the  mind  in  its 
forming  a  judgment  concerning  the  result  of  such  a 
throw.     Let  us  therefore  consider  gradually  and  care- 
fully what  must  be  the  influence  of  these  circumstances 
on  the  thought  and  imagination.^  ' 

First,  we  have  already  observed,  that  the  mind  is 
determined  by  custom  to  pass  from  any  cause  to  its 
efiect,  and  that  upon  the  appearance  of  the  one,  'tis  al- 
most impossible  for  it  not  to  form  an  idea  of  the  o- 
ther.  Their  constant  conjunction  in  past  instances  has 
produced  such  a  habit  in  the  mind,  that  it  always  con- 
joins them  in  its  thought,  and  infers  the  existence  of 
the  one  from  that  of  its  usual  attendant  When  it 
considers  the  dye  as  no  longer  supported  by  the  box, 
it  cannot  without  violence  regard  it  as  suspended  in  the 
air ;  but  naturally  places  it  on  the  table,  and  views  it 
as  turning  up  one  of  its  sides.  This  is  the  effect  of  the 
intermingled  causes,  which  are  requisite  to  our  form- 
ing any  calculation  concerning  chances. 

Secondly,  'tis  supposed,  that  though  the  dye  be  neces- 
sarily determined  to  fall,  and  turn  up  one  of  its  sides,  yet 
there  is  nothing  to  fix  the  particular  side,  but  that  ihis 
is  determined  entirely  by  chance.  The  very  nature 
and  essence  of  chance  is  a  negation  of  causes,  and  the 
leaving  the  mind  in  a  perfect  indifference  among  those 
events  which  are  supposed  contingent.    When,  there- 
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fore,  the  thought  is  determmed  by  the  causes  to  con-  sect. 
sider  the  dye  as  fisdlmg  and  turning  up  one  of  its  sides,  %.^  m 
the  chaDces.present  all  these  sides  as  equal,  and  make  Of  the 
us  consider  every  one  of  them,  one  after  another,  as  of 
alike  probable  and  possible.  The  imagination  passes 
from  the  cause,  viz.  the  throwing  of  the  dye,  to  the  ef- 
fect, viz.  the  turning  up  one  of  the  six  sides;  andfeelsa 
kind  of  inqiossibility  both  of  stopping  short  in  the  way, 
and  of  .forming  any  other  idea.  But  as  all  these  six 
sides  are  incompatible,  and  the  dye  cannot  turn  up  a^ 
bove  one  at  once,  this  principle  directs  us  not  to  con- 
sider all  of  them  at  once  as  lying  uppermost,  which  we 
look  upon  as  impossibles  neither  does  it  direct  us  with 
its  entire  force  to  any  particular  side;  for  in  that  case 
this  side  would  be  considered  as  certain  and  inevitable; 
but  it  directs  us  to  the  whole  six  sides  after  such  a 
manner  as  to  divide  its  f<»ce  equally  among  them.  We 
conclude  in  general,  that  some  one  of  them  must  result 
from  the  throw :  we  run  all  of  them  over  in  our  minds: 
the  determinaticm  of  the  thought  is  common  to  all ; 
but  no  more  of  its  force  falls  to  the  share  of  any  one, 
than  what  is  suitable  to  its  proportion  with  the  rest. 
'Tis  after  this  manner  the  original  impulse,  and  con- 
sequently the  vivacity  of  thought  arising  from  the 
causes,  is  divided  and  split  in  pieces  by  the  intermin- 
gled chances. 

We  have  already  seen  the  influence  of  the  two  first 
qualities  of  the  dye,  viz.  the  causes^  and  the  number ^  and 
indifference  of  the  sides,  and  have  learned  how  they 
give  an  impulse  to  the  thought,  and  divide  that  im- 
pulse into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  units  in  the 
number  of  sides.  We  must  now  consider  the  effects  of 
the  thurd  particular,  viz.  ihejigures  inscribed  on  each 
side.    'Tis  evident,  that  where  several  sides  have  the 
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L.^  J  their  influence  ctn  the  mind,  and  must  unite  upon  one 
<0f  image  or  idea  of  a  figure  all  those  divided  impulses^ 
ttMi  that  \rer9  dispersed  over  the  several  sides,  tq>on  which 
f'""^'  thatfigure  is  inscribed.  Were  thequestioii  only  what  side 
will  be  turned  up,  these  are  all  perfectly  equal,  and  no 
one  could  ever  have  any  advantage  above  another.  But 
as  the  question  is  concerning' the  figure,  and  as  the 
same  figure  is  presented  by  more  than  one  nde,  'tia 
evident  that  the  impulses  belonginfg  to  fdl  these  sides 
Must  re-unite  in  that  one  figure,  and  become  stronger 
and  more  forcible  by  the  union.  Four  sides  are  sup* 
posed  in  the  present  case  to  have  the  same  figure  in^ 
cribed  on  them,  and  two  to  have  another  figure.  The 
impulses  of  the  former  are  therefore  superior  to  those 
of  the  latter.  But  as  the  events  are  contrary,  and  'tis 
impossible  both  these  figures  can  be  turned  up;  the 
impulses  likewise  become  contrary,  and  the  inferior 
destroys  the  superior,  as  far  as  its  strength  goes.  The 
vivacity  of  the  idea  is  always  proportionable  to  the  de« 
grees  of  the  impulse  or  tendency  to  the  transition ; 
and  ^belief  is  the  same  with  the  vivacity  of  the  idea^ 
according  to  the  precedent  doctrine. 


SECTION  XIL 

OF  TH£  PBOBABILITY  OF  CAUS£a* 

What  I  have  said  concerning  the  probabili^  of 
chances,  can  serve  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  assist 
us  in  explaining  the  probability  of  causes ;  since  'tis 
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commoidy  allowed  by  philosophers,  that  what  the  vul-    sect. 
gar  call  chance  is  nothing  but  a  secret  and  concealed  v^,    '  > 
cause.     That  species  of  probabilityi  therefore,  is  what     Of  the 
we  must  chiefly  examine.  ^    of 

The  probabilities  of  causes  are  of  several  kinds ; 
but  are  all  derived  from  the  same  origin,  viz.  the  assa^ 
ciation  of  ideas  to  a  present  impression.  As  the  habit 
which  produces  the  association,  arises  from  the  fre- 
quent conjunction  of  objects,  it  must  arrive  at  its  per- 
fection by  degrees,  and  must  acquire  new  force  from 
each  instance  that  &lls  under  our  observation.  The 
first  instance  has  little  or  no  force :  the  second  makes 
some  addition  to  it:  the  third  becomes  still  more  sen- 
sible ;  and  'tis  by  the^e  slow  steps  that  our  judgment 
arrives  at  a  foil  assurance.  But  before  it  attains  this 
pitch  of  perfection,  it  passes  through  several  inferior 
degrees,  and  in  all  of  them  is  only  to  be  esteemed  a 
presumption  or  probability.  The  gradation  therefore 
from  probabilities  to  proofi  is  in  many  cases  insensible; 
and  the  difference  betwixt  these  kinds  of  evidence  is 
more  easily  perceived  in  the  remote  degrees,  than  in 
the  near  and  contiguous. 

'Tis  worthy  of  remark  on  this  occasion,  that  though 
the  species  of  probability  here  explained  be  the  first  in 
order,  and  naturally  takes  place  before  any  entire  proof 
can  exist,  yet  no  one,  who  is  arrived  at  the  age  of  ma- 
turity, can  any  longer  be  acquainted  with  it.  'Tis  true, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people  of  the  most 
advanced  knowledge  to  have  attained  only  an  imper- 
fect experience  of  many  particular  events ;  which  na-* 
turally  produces  only  an  imperfect  habit  and  transition : 
but  then  we  must  consider,  that  the  mind,  having  form- 
ed another  observation  concerning  the  connexion  of 
causes  and  e£fects,  gives  new  force  to  its  reasoning 

VOL.  I.  M 
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P^RT    from  that  observation  j  and  by  means  of  it  can 

*^^^-m^'  an  argument  on  one  single  experiment,  when  duly  pre* 

.    ^  .     pared  and  examined.     What  we  have  found  once  ta 

and      follow  from  any  object,   we  conclude   will  for  evev 

^"^^^      follow  from  it;    and  if  this   maxim   be   not  always 

built  upon  as  certain,  'tis  not  for  want  of  a  sufficient 

number  of  experiments,    but  because  we  frequently 

meet  with  instances  to  the  contrary ;  which  leads  us  t» 

the  second  species  of  probability,   where  there  is  • 

contrariety  in  our  experience  and  observation. 

'Twould  be  very  hq)py  for  men  in  the  conduct  of 
their  lives  and  actions,  were  the  same  objects  always 
conjoined  together,  and  we  bad  nothing  to  fear  but  the 
mistakes  of  our  own  judgment,  without  having  any  rea« 
son  to  apprehend  the  uncertainty  of  nature.  But  as 
'iis  frequently  found,  that  one  observation  is  contrary 
to  another,  and  that  causes  and  effects  follow  not  in  the 
same  order,  of  which  we  have  had  experience,  we  are 
obliged  to  vary  our  reasoning  on  account  of  this  un- 
certainty, and  take  into  consideration  the  contrariety 
of  events.  The  first  question  that  occurs  on  this  head, 
is  concerning  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  contrar 
riety. 

The  vulgar,  who  take  things  according  to  their  first 
appearance,  attribute  the  uncertainty  of  events  to  suck 
an  uncertainty  in  the  causes,  as  makes  them  often  fiedl 
of  their  usual  influence,  though  they  meet  with  no  ob- 
stacle nor  impediment  in  their  operation.  But  philo* 
sophers  observing,  that  almost  in  every  part  of  nature 
there  is  contained  a  vast  variety  of  springs  and  princi« 
pies,  which  are  hid,  by  reason  of  their  minuteness  or 
remoteness,  find  that  'tis  at  least  possible  the  contra- 
riety of  events  may  not  proceed  from  any  contingency 
m  the  cause,  but  from  the  secret  operation  of  coatmry 
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6aiises.     ^This  possibility  is  eonverted  into  certainty  by   S(KCY. 
farther  observation,  when  they  remark,  that  upon  an  ^jr   ^j" 
exact  scrutiny,  a  contrariety  of  effects  always  betrays     ^^1>« 
k  contrariety  of  causes,  and  proceeds  from  their  mu-       of 
tual  hinderanoe  and  opposition^     A  peasant  can  give 
no  better  reason  for  the  stopping  of  any  clock  or  watch 
than  to  say^  that  commonly  it  does  not  go  right :  but 
an  artisan  easily  perceives,  that  the  same  force  in  the 
spring  or  pendulum  has  always  the  same  influence  on 
the  wheels ;  but  fidls  of  its  usual  effect,  perhaps  by 
reason  of  a  grain  of  dilst,  which  puts  a  stop  to  the 
whole  movement.     From  the  observation  of  several  pa-* 
rallel  instances,  philosophers  form  a  maxim,  that  thd 
eonnexion  betwixt  all  causes  and  effects  is  equally  ne-^ 
cessary^  and  that  its  seeming  uncertainty  in  some  in** 
stances  proceeds  from  ike  secret  opposition  of  contrary 
causes. 

But  hd^^evet  pliilosopliers  and  the  vulgar  may  differ 
in  their  explication  of  the  contrariety  of  events,  theii' 
inferences  from  it  ate  always  of  the  same  kind,  and 
founded  on  the  same  principles.  A  contrariety  of  e-> 
Vents  in  the  past  may  give  jUs  a  kind  of  hesitating  be* 
lief  for  the  future,  after  two  several  ways.  First,  by 
producing  an  imperfect  habit  and  transition  from  the 
present  impressioli  t6  the  related  idea.  When  the 
conjunction  of  any  two  objects  is  frequeiit^  without 
being  entirety  constant,  the  mind  is  determined  to  pass 
from  one  object  to  the  other;  but  not  with  so  entire  a 
habit,  as  when  the  union  is  tfiiintemipted,  and  all  the 
instatices  we  have  ever  met  with  are  uniform  and  of  a 
piece.  We  find  from  common  experience,  in  our  ac- 
tions as  well  as  reasonings,  that  a  constant  persevere 
ftnce  in  any  coarse  of  life  produces  a  strong  inclinatioit 
and  tendadcy  to  ccmtinte  for  the  future}  thoi^h  ther0 
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PART  are  habits  of  inferior  degrees  of  force,  proporticmed 
^^^^l^^  to  the  inferior  degrees  of  steadiness  and  uniformity  in 
,    ^f ,     our  conduct 

knowleoge        

uMi .  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  principle  sometimes  takes 
'''**^**  'place,  and  produces  those  inferences  we  draw  from 
contrary  phenomena;  though  I  am  persuaded  that, 
upon  examination,  we  shall  not  find  it  to  be  the  princi- 
ple that  most  commonly  influences  the  mind  in  this 
species  of  reasoning.  When  we  follow  only  the  habi- 
tual determination  of  the  mind,  we  make  the  transi- 
tion without  any  reflection,  and  interpose  not  a  mo- 
ment's delay  betwixt  the  view  of  one  object,  and  the 
belief  of  that  which  is  often  found  to  attend  it.  As 
the  custom  depends  not  upon  any  deliberation,  it  ope- 
rates immediately,  without  allowing  any  time  for  reflec- 
tion. But  this  method  of  proceeding  we  have  but  few 
instances  of  in  our  probable  reasonings ;  and  even  few- 
er than  in  those,  which  are  derived  from  the  uninter- 
rupted conjunction  of  objects.  In  the  former  species 
of  reasoning  we  commonly  take  knowingly  into  consi- 
deration the  contrariety  of  past  events ;  we  compare 
the  different  sides  of  the  contrariety,  and  carefully 
weigh  the  experiments,  which  we  have  on  each  side : 
whence  we  may  conclude,  that  our  reasonings  of  this 
kind  arise  not  directli/  from  the  habit,  but  in  an  oblique 
manner ;  which  we  must  now  endeavour  to  explain. 

'Tis  evident,  that  when  an  object  is  attended  with 
contrary  effects,  we  judge  of  them  only  by  our  past 
experience,  and  always  consider  those  as  possible, 
which  we  have  observed  to  follow  from  it  And  as 
past  experience  regulates  our  judgment  concerning  the 
possibility  of  these  effects,  so  it  does  that  concerning 
their  probability ;  and  that  effect,  which  has  been  the 
most   common,   we  always  esteem  the  most  likely. 
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Here  then  are  two  things  to  be  considered,  viz.  the    SECT. 
reasons  which  determine  us  to  make  the  past  a  stand-   \^^-m^* 
ard  for  the  future,  and  the  manner  how  we  extract  a    Of  the  . 

probability 

single  judgment  from  a  contrariety  of  past  events.  of 

First  we  may  observe,  that  the  supposition,  that  the 
future  resembles  the  pasty  is  not  founded  on  argu- 
ments of  any  kind,  but  is  derived  entirely  from  habit, 
by  which  we  are  determined  to  expect  for  the  future 
the  same  train  of  objects  to  which  we  have  been  ac- 
customed. This  habit  or  determination  to  transfer  the 
past  to  the  future  is  full  and  perfect ;  and  consequent- 
ly the  first  impulse  of  the  imagination  in  this  species  of 
reasoning  is  endowed  with  the  same  qualities. 

But,  secondfyy  when  in  considering  past  experiments 
we  find  them  of  a  oontnury  nature,  this  determination, 
though'  full  and  perfect  in  itself,  presents  us  with  no 
steady  object,  but  offers  us  a  number  of  disagreeing 
images  in  a  certain  order  and  proportion.  The  first 
impulse  therefore  is  here  broke  into  pieces,  and  dif- 
fuses itself  over  all  those  images,  of  which  each  par- 
takes an  equal  share  of  that  force  and  vivacity  that  is 
derived  from  the  impulse.  Any  of  these  past  events 
may  again  happen ;  and  we  judge,  that  when  they  do 
happen,  they  will  be  mixed  in  the  same  proportion  as 
in  the  past 

If  our  intention,  therefore,  be  to  consider  the  propor- 
tions of  contrary  events  in  a  great  number  of  instances, 
the  images  presented  by  our  past  experience  must  re- 
main in  their  Jtrstjifmij  and  preserve  their  first  pro- 
portions. Suppose,  for  instance,  I  have  found,  by  long 
observation,  that  of  twenty  ships  which  go  to  sea, 
only  nineteen  return.  Suppose  I  see  at  present  twenty 
ships  that  leave  the  port :  I  transfer  my  past  experience 
to  the  future,  and  represent  to  myself  nineteen  of  these 
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PART    ships  as  returniBg  in  safety,   and  one  as  periling. 
Concerning  this  there  can  be  no  diff  cuUy^     But  as  we 


^^^  frequently  run  over  those  several  ideas  of  past  events;! 

and      in  order  to  form  a  ji|dgmen(  concerning  one  single 

J"'^'^^*  eventf  -  which    appears   uncertain ;  Uiis  ppnsideratioii 

must  change  iheJtr$t/orm  of  our  ideas,  and  draw  Uh 

gether  the  divided  images  presented  by  experience  | 

since  'tis  to  it  we  refer  the  determination  of  that  paitif 

cular  event,  upon  which  we  reason.    Many  a£  thea^ 

images  are  supposed  to  concur,  and  a  superior  num^ 

ber  to  concur  on  one  side^    These  agreeing  images  uv 

liite  together,  and  render  the  idea  mcn^  strong  an4 

lively,  not  only  than  a  mere  fiction  of  the  imagina* 

(ion,  but  also  than  any  idea,  which  is  supported  by  a 

lesser  number  of  experiments.     Each  new  experiment 

is  as  a  new  stroke  of  Uie  pencil,  which  bestows  an  adt 

jditional  vivacity  on  the  colours,  without  either  multiv 

plying  or  enlarging  the  figure.    This  operation  of  the 

mind  has  been  so  fully  explained  in  treating  of  the 

probability  of  chance,  diat  I  need  not  here  endeavouf 

to  render  it  more  intell^ble.     Every  past  experimen| 

may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  chance ;  it  being  uih 

pertain  to  us,  whether  the  object  will  exist  conforma? 

ble  to  one  experiment  or  another ;  and  for  this  reasoq 

every  thing  that  has  been  said  on  the  one  subject  i^ 

applicable  to  both. 

Thus,  upon  the  whole,  contrary  experiments  produce 
an  imperfect  belief,  either  by  weakening  the  habit,  of 
by  dividing  and  afterwards  joining  in  different  parts, 
that  perfect  habit,  which  makes  us  conclude  in  general| 
that  instances,  of  which  we  have  no  experience,  mi;s| 
necessarily  resemble  those  of  which  we  have. 

To  justify  still  farther  this  account  of  the  second 
specjes  of  pro)^bilit^,  w}i^e  we  r^^son  with  know-r 
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ledge  and  reflection  fiom  a  contrariety  of  past  experi-    sect. 
ments,  I  shall  propose  die  following  considerations,  ^^.^w 
without  fearing  to  give  offence  by  that  air  of  subtilty^    ^^^. 
which  attends  them.    Just  reasoning  ought  still,  per-       of 
haps,  to  retain  its  force,  however  snbdie;  in  the  same 
manner  as  matter  preserves  its  solidity  in  the  air,  and 
fire,  and  animal  spirits,  as  well  as  in  the  grosser  and 
more  sensible  forms. 

First,  we  may  cdbserve,  tibat  there  is  no  probability 
so  great  as  not  to  allow  of  a  contrary  possibUity ;  be* 
cause  otherwise  'twould  cease  to  be  a  probability,  and 
would  become  a  certainty.  That  probability  of  causes, 
which  is  most  extensive,  and  which  we  at  present  ex- 
amine, depends  on  a  c<mtrariety  of  experiments ;  and 
'tis  evident  an  experiment  in  the  past  proves  at  least  a 
possibility  for  the  future. 

Secondly,  the  oompolient  parts  of  this  possibility 
and  probalnlity  are  <^  the  same  nature,  and  differ  in 
number  o^ly,  but  not  in  kind.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  all  single  chances  are  entirely  equal,  and  that  the 
only  circumstance,  which  can  give  any  event  that  is 
c<Hitingent  a  superiority  over  another,  is  a  supericnr 
number  of  chances.  In  like  manner,  as  the  uncertain* 
iy  of  causes  b  discovered  by  experience,  which  prer 
sents  us  with  a  view  of  contrary  events,  'tis  pliun  that^ 
when  we  transfer  the  past  to  the  future,  the  known  Iq 
the  unknown,  every  past  experiment  has  the  same 
weight,  and  that  'tis  only  a  superior  number  of  them, 
which  can  throw  the  balance  on  any  side.  The  possi- 
bility, therefore,  which  enters  into  every  reasoning  of 
this  kind,  is  composed  of  parts,  which  are  of  the  same 
nature  both  among  themselves,  and  with  those  thi^ 
jcompose  the  opposite  probability. 

Thirdly,  we  may  establish  it  as  a  ^ertaii^L  maxisjf 
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PART    that  in  all  moral  as  well  as  natural  phenomena,  wheF^ 
Wj-       ^  ever  any  cause  consists  of  a  number  of  parts,  and  the 
Of       effect  increases  or  diminishes,  according  to  the  yari»r 
•nd      tion  of  that  number,  the  effect,    properly  speaking 
v^^*"'^^'  is  a  compounded  one,  and  arises  from  the  union  of 
the  several  effects,  that  proceed  from  each  part  of  the 
cause.     Thus,  because  the  gravity  of  a  body  increase^ 
or  diminishes  by  the  increase  or  diminution  of  its  parts^ 
we  conclude  that  each  part  contains  this  quality,  and 
contributes  to  the  gravity  of  the  whole.     The  absence 
or  presence  of  a  part  of  the  cause  is  attended  with 
that  of  a  proportionable  part  of  the  effect.     This  con- 
nexion or  constant  conjunction  sufficiently  proves  the 
one  part  to  be  the  cause  of  the  other.     As  the  belief^ 
which  we  have  of  any  event,  increases  o^  diminishes 
according  to  the  number  of  chances  or  past  experi- 
ments, 'tis  to  be  considered  as  a  compounded  effect, 
of  which  each  part  arises  from  a  proportionable  num«t 
ber  of  chances  or  experynents. 

Let  us  now  join  these  three  observations,  and  see 
what  conclusion  we  can  draw  from  them.  To  every 
probability  there  is  an  opposite  possibility.  This  pos- 
sibility is  composed  of  parts  tliat  are  entirely  of  the 
same  nature  with  those  of  the  probability ;  and  conse- 
quently have  the  same  influence  on  the  mind  and  un- 
derstanding. 'Xhe  belief  which  attends  the  probability, 
is  a  compomided  effect,  and  is  formed  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  several  effects,  which  proceed  from  each  part 
of  the  prpbability.  Since,  therefore,  each  p^yt  of  the 
probability  contributes  to  the  productipn  of  the  beli^, 
each  part  of  the  possibility  must  have  the  same  influ- 
ence on  the  opposite  side ;  the  nature  of  these  parts 
being  entirely  the  same.  The  contrary  belief  attend? 
mg  die  possibility,  implies  a  view  of  a  certain  object. 
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as  well  as  the  probabUity  does  an  opposite  view.     In    sect* 
this  particular,  both  these  degrees  of  belief  are  alike,  v^^,^^,^^ 
The  only  manner  then,  in  which  the  superior  number     Of  the 
of  similar  component  parts  in  the  one  can  exert  its  in-       of 
fluence,  and  prevail  above  the  inferior  in  the  other,  is 
by  producing  a  stronger  and  more  lively  view  of  its 
object.     Each  part  presents  a  particular  view ;  and  all 
these  views  uniting  together  produce  one  general  view, 
which  is  fuller  and  more  distinct  by  the  greater  num- 
ber of  icaoses  or  principles  from  which  it  is  deriv- 
ed* 

The  component  parts  of  the  probability  and  pos-r 
sibility  being  alike  in  their  nature,  must  produce  like 
effects ;  and  the  likeness  of  their  effects  consists  in  this, 
that  each  of  them  presents  a  view  of  a  particular  ob- 
ject. But  though  these  parts  be  alike  in  their  nature, 
they  are  very  different  in  their  quantity  and  number ; 
and  this  difference  must  i^pear  in  the  effect  as  well  as 
^e  similarity.  Now,  as  the  view  they  present  is  in 
both  cases  full  and  entire,  and  comprehends  the  object 
in  all  its  parts,  'tis  impossible  tliat,  in  this  particular, 
there  can  be  any  difference ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  but 
a  superior  ^vivacity  in  the  probability,  arising  from  the 
concurrence  of  a  superior  number  of  views,  which  can 
distinguish  these  effects. 

Here  i$  alpiost  the  same  argument  in  a  different 
light.  All  our  reasonings  concerning  the  probability 
of  causey  are  founded  on  the  transferring  of  past  to  fu- 
ture. The  transferring  of  any  past  experiment  to 
the  future  is  sufficient  to  give  us  a  view  of  the  object ; 
whether  that  experiment  be  single  or  combined  with 
others  of  the  same  kind ;  whether  it  be  entire,  or  op- 
posed by  others  of  a  contrary  kind.  Suppose  then  it 
acquires  bQth  these  qualities  of  combination  and  oppor 
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I'ART  sition,  it  loses  not,  upon  that  account,  its  former  power 
v^^^^  of  presenting  a  view  of  the  object,  but  only  concurg 
^Of  with  and  (^poses  other  experiments  that  have  a  like 
•nd  influence.  A  question,  therefore,  may  arise  concern^ 
'*''^^^^*  ing  the  manner  both  of  the  concurrence  and  of^XMb- 
tion.  As  to  the  eoncurrence  there  is  only  the  choice  left 
betwixt  these  two  hypotheses.  Firsts  that  the  view  of 
the  object,  occasioned  by  the  transference  o{  each  past 
experiment,  preserves  itself  entire,  and  only  multiplies 
the  number  of  views.  Or,  secondfyf  that  it  runs  into 
the  other  similar  and  correspondent  views,  imd  give$ 
them  a  superior  degree  of  force  and  vivacity.  But  that 
the  first  hypothesis  is  erroneous,  is  evident  £rom  expe^. 
rience,  which  informs  us,  that  the  belief  attending  any 
reasoning  consists  in  one  conclusion^  not  in  a  multi^ 
tude  of  similar  ones,  which  would  only  distract  the 
mind,  and,  in  many  cases,  would  be  too  nmn^rous  tQ 
be  comprehended  distinctly  by  any  fimte  capaci^.  It 
remains,  therefore,  as  the  only  reasonable  opinion^ 
that  these  similar  views  run  into  each  other  and  unite 
their  forces ;  so  as  to  produce  a  stronger  and  clearer 
view  than  what  arises  from  any  one  alone.  This  is  the 
manner  in  which  past  experiments  concur  when  they 
are  transferred  to  any  future  event.  As  to  the  manner 
.of  their  opposition^  'tis  evident  that,  as  the  contrary 
views  are  incompatible  with  each  other,  and  'tis  im- 
possible the  object  can  at  once  exist  conformable  to 
both  of  them,  their  influence  becomes  mutually  de« 
structive,  and  the  mind  is  determined  to  the  superior 
only  with  that  force  which  remains  after  subtracting 
the  inferior. 

I  am  sensible  how  abstruse  all  this  reasoning  musft 
appear  to  the  generality  of  readers,  who,  not  being 
^customed  to  such  profound  reflectioas  on  the  ixiteji** 
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lecinal  focnltles  of  the  ooind^  will  be  apt  to  reject  as  sect. 
chimerical  vltateirer  strikes  not  in  with  the  common  re-  v^^^^j 
^ived  nodonsy  and  with  the  easiest  and  most  obvious  or  the 
princijdes  of  philosophy.  And,  no  doubt,  there  are  of 
some  pains  required  to  enter  into  these  arguments; 
though  peiiiaps  very  little  are  necessary  to  perceive 
the  imperfection  of  every  vulgar  hypothesis  on  this 
subject,  and  the  little  light,  which  philos<^hy  can  yet 
afford  us  in  such  sublime  and  such  curious  speculations. 
Let  men  be  once  fully  persuaded  of  these  two  princi<!> 
pies,  tkai  there  is  nothing  in  any  object^  considered  in 
itselfi  which  can  afford  us  a  reason  far  drawing  a  comy- 
fusion  beyond  it  §  a^d,  that  even  ajier  the  observation 
of  the  frequent  or  constant  conjunction  qfohjects^  we  have 
no  reason  to  dram  any  inference  concerning  any  object 
beyond  those  ^  which  we  have  had  experience ;  I  say,  let 
men  be  once  folly  conviniced  of  these  two  principles, 
and  this  will  throw  tfiem  so  loose  from  all  common  sysr 
^ems,  that  they  will  make  no  difficulty  of  receiving  any, 
which  may  sppem  the  most  extraordinary.  ThesQ 
principles  we  have  found  to  be  sufficiently  convincing, 
even  with  regard  to  our  most  certain  reasonings  from 
causation ;  but  I  shall  venture  to  affirm,  that  with  re? 
gard  to  these  oonjoctural  or  probable  reasonings  they 
still  acquire  a  new  degree  of  evidence. 

Firsty  'tis  obvious  that,  in  reasonings  of  this  kind, 
'tis  not  the  object  presented  to  us,  which,  considered 
in  itself  afbrds  us  any  reason  to  draw  a  conclusion 
concerning  any  other  object  or  event  For  as  this  lat-* 
ter  object  is  si^iposed  uncertain,  and  as  the  uncertain- 
ty is  derived  from  a  concealed  contrariety  of  causes 
in  the  former,  were  any  of  the  causes  placed  in  the 
known  qualities  of  that  object,  they  would  no  longer 
be  concealed,  nor  would  our  condusion  be  unceirtaint 
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But,  secondly^  'tis  equally  olmons  in  thb  qieoes  of 
reasoning,  that  if  the  transferoice  of  the  past  to  die 
future  were  founded  merely  on  st  conclusion  of  the  un- 
derstanding, it  could  never  occasion  any  belief  or  as- 
surance.    When  we  transfer  contrary  experiments  to 
the  future,  we  can  only  repeat  these  amtrary  experi- 
ments with  their  particular  pr(qx>rti(His ;  which  could 
liot  produce  assurance  in  any  single  erent  iqK>n  which 
we  reason,  unless  the  £mcy  melted  together  all  those 
images  that  concur,  and  extracted  from  them  one  single 
idea  or  image,  which  is  intense  and  lively  in  pr<^K>r- 
tion  to  the  number  of  experiments  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived,  and  their  superiority  above  their  antagoni^s^ 
Our  past  experience  presents  no  determiuate  object; 
and  as  our  belief,  however  faint,  fixes  itself  cm  a  de- 
terminate object,  'tis  evident  that  the  belief  arises  not 
merely  from  the  transference  of  past  to  future,   but 
from  some  operation  of  the  fancy  conjoined  with  it. 
This  may  lead  us  to  conceive  the  manner  in  which 
that  faculty  enters  into  all  our  reasonings. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  two  reflections 
which  may  deserve  our  attention.  The  first  may  be 
explained  after  this  manner :  When  the  mind  forms  a 
reasoning  concerning  any  matter  of  fact,  which  is  only 
probable,  it  casts  its  eye  backward  upon  past  experi- 
ence, and,  transferring  it  to  the  future,  is  presented 
with  so  many  contrary  views  of  its  object,  of  which 
those  that  are  of  the  same  kind  uniting  together  and 
running  into  one  act  of  the  mind,  serve  to  fortify  and 
enliven  it.  But  suppose  that  this  multitude  of  views  or 
glimpses  of  an  object  proceeds  not  from  experience, 
but  from  a  voluntary  act  of  the  imagination ;  this  ef- 
fect does  not  follow,  or,  at  least,  follows  not  in  the 
same  degree.     For  though  custom  and  education  pro- 
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duce  belief  by  such  a  repetition  as  is  not  derived  from    SECT, 
experience,  yet  this  requires  a  long  tract  of  time,  along  y^^^^^i 
with  a  very  frequent  and  undesigned  repetition.     In  ge*  ^^?!J 
neral  we  may  pronounce,  that  a  person,  who  would  to-       rf 
hintarily  repeat  any  idea  in  his  mind,  though  support- 
ed by  one  past  experience,  would  be  no  more  inclined 
to  believe  the  existence  of  its  object,  than  if  he  had 
contented  himself  with  one  survey  of  it.     Beside  the 
eflect  of  design,  each  act  of  the  mind,  being  separate 
and  independent,  has  a  separate  influence,  and  joins 
not  its  force  with  that  of  its  fellows.     Not  being  unit- 
ed by  any  common  object  producing  them,  they  have 
no  relation  to  each  other }  and  consequently  make  no 
transition  or  union  of  forces.     This  phenomenon  we 
shall  understand  better  afterwards. 

My  second  reflection  is  founded  on  those  large  proba- 
bilities whidi  the  mind  can  judge  o^  and  the  minute  dif- 
ferences it  can  observe  betwixt  them.  When  the 
chances  or  experiments  on  one  side  amount  to  ten 
thousand,  and  on  the  other  to  ten  thousand  and  one, 
the  judgment  gives  the  preference  to  the  latter  upon 
account  of  that  superiority ;  though  'tis  plainly  impos- 
sible for  the  mind  to  run  over  every  particular  view, 
and  distinguish  the  superior  vivacity  of  the  image  aris« 
ing  from  the  superior  number,  where  the  difierence  is 
so  inconsiderable.  We  have  a  parallel  instance  in  the 
affections.  'Tis  evident,  according  to  the  principles 
above  mentioned,  that  when  an  object  produces  any 
passion  in  us,  which  varies  according  to  the  different 
quantity  of  the  object ;  I  say,  'tis  evident,  that  the  pas- 
sion,  properly  speaking,  is  not  a  simple  emotion,  but 
a  compounded  one,  of  a  great  number  of  weaker  pas- 
sions, derived  from  a  view  of  each  part  of  the  object ; 
fi)r  otherwise  'twere  impossible  the  passion  should  in- 
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PART    cfcase  by  the  increase  of  these  parts.     Thus,  a  liuul 

III  ^  .  .  * 

t^  i  who  desires  a  thousand  pounds  has,  in  reality,  a  thocK 
Of  sand  or  more  desires  which,  uniting  together,  seem  ta 
uid^  make  only  one  passion ;  though  the  composition  evi^ 

^raiwbiHty.  jg„^y  betrays  itself  upon  every  alteration  of  the  ob-» 
ject,  by  the  preference  he  gives  to  the  larger  number^ 
if  superior  only  by  an  uniti  Yet  nothing  can  be  more 
certain,  than  that  so  small  a  difference  would  not  be 
discernible  in  Uie  passions,  nor  could  render  them  dia^ 
tinguishable  from  each  other.  The  difierence,  there^ 
fore,  of  out  condifct  in  {irefemng  the  greater  nttmbef 
depends  not  upon  our  passions,  but  upon  custom  and 
general  rtdei.  We  have  found  in  a  multitude  of  in** 
stances  that  the  augmenting  the  numbers  of  any  sunt 
augments  the  passion,  where  the  numbefs  are  precise 
and  the  difference  sensible^  The  ttiind  can  perceive^ 
from  its  immediate  feeling,  that  three  guineas  produce  a 
greater  passion  than  two ;  and  this  it  transfers  to  largef 
numbers,  because  of  the  resemblance ;  and  by  a  gene«> 
ral  rule  assigns  to  a  thousand  gnineaa  a  stronger  pas-' 
sion  than  to  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  These  ge-^ 
neral  rules  we  shall  explain  presently. 

But  beside  these  two  species  of  probability,  whi^h 
are  derived  from  an  imperfect  experience  and  from 
contrary  causes,  there  is  a  third  arising  from  analogyf 
which  differs  from  them  in  some  material  circum« 
stances.  According  to  the  hypothesis  above  explain- 
ed, all  kinds  of  reasoning  from  causes  or  effects  are 
founded  on  two  particulars,  viz.  the  constant  conjunc-* 
tion  of  any  two  objects  in  all  past  experience,  and  the 
resemblance  of  a  present  object  to  any  one  of  them« 
The  effect  of  these  two  particulars  is,  that  the  pre« 
sent  object  invigorates  and  enlivens  the  imagination ; 
and  the  resemblance,  along  with  the  eonstani  ttoioii^ 


erniV^  diis  force  and  vivacity  to  the  related  idea;    SECt. 
which  we  are  therefore  said  to  believe  or  assent  to.  i^^   '  ^ 
If  ]^u  weaken  either  the  union  or  resemblance^  you    of  ibe 
weaken  the  principle  of  transition,  and  of  consequence       of  ' 
that  belief  which  arises  from  it    The  vivacity  of  the 
first  impression  cannot  be  fully  conveyed  to  the  relat*" 
ed  idea,  either  where  the  conjunction  of  their  objects 
is  not  constant,  or  where  the  present  impression  does 
not  perfectly  resemble  any  of  those  whose  union  we 
are  accustomed  to  observe*     In  those  probabilities  of 
chance  and  causes  above  explained,  'tis  the  constancy 
of  the  union  which  is  diminished ;  and  in  the  probabi* 
li^  derived  from  analogy,  'tis  the  resemblance  only 
which  is  affected.     Without  some  degree  of  resem<* 
blance,  as  well  as  union,  'tis  impossible  there  can  be 
any  reasoning.     But  as  this  resemblance  admits  of 
many  different  degrees,  the  reasoning  becomes  pro* 
portionably  more  or  less  firiODi  and  certain.    An  expe* 
riment  loses  of  its  force,  when  transferred  to  instances 
which  are  not  exactly  resembling;  though  'tis  evi* 
dent  it  may  still  retain  as  much  as  may  be  the  foun- 
dation of  probability,  as  long  as  there  is  any  resent 
blance  remaining. 


SECTION  XIIL 

OF  UNPHILOSOPHICAL  PROBABILITT. 

All  these  kinds  of  probability  are  received  by  phi« 
losophers,  and  allowed  to  be  reasonable  foundations  of 
l>elief  and  opinion.    But  there  are  others  that  are  de^ 
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PART  rived  frwn  the  same  principles,  tboogfa  they  have  not 
>^  ^^  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  same  ganctioiu 
or  The  Jlrst  probability  of  this  kind  may  be  aceomited  for 
■ad^  thus.  The  diminution  of  the  union  and  of  the  resem- 
*******^^'  blance,  as  above  explained,  diminishes  the  fiuulity  of 
the  transition,  and  by  that  means  weakens  the  evi- 
dence ;  and  we  may  fiEurther  observe,  that  the  same  di- 
minution of  the  evidence  will  follow  from  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  impression,  and  from  the  shading  of  those 
colours  under  which  it  appears  to  the  memory  or 
senses^  The  argument  which  we  found  on  any  mat- 
ter of  fact  we  remember  is  more  or  less  convincing^ 
according  as  the  fact  is  recent  or  remote ;  and  tfaon^ 
the  difference  in  these  degrees  of  evidence  be  not  re- 
ceived by  philosophy  as  solid  and  legitimate ;  because 
in  that  case  an  argument  must  have  a  different  force 
to-day  from  what  it  shall  have  a  month  hence ;  yety 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  philosophy,  'tis  cer- 
tain this  circumstance  has  a  considerable  influence  on 
the  understanding,  and  secretly  changes  the  authority 
of  the  same  argument,  according  to  the  different  times 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  us.  A  greater  force  and  vi- 
vacity in  the  impression  naturally  conveys  a  greater  to 
the  related  idea ;  and  'tis  on  the  degrees  of  force  and 
vivacity  that  the  belief  depends,  according  to  the  fore- 
going system. 

There  is  a  second  difference  which  we  may  frequent- 
ly observe  in  our  degrees  of  belief  and  assurance,  and 
which  never  fails  to  take  place,  though  disclaimed  by 
philosophers.  An  experiment  that  is  recent  and  fresh 
in  the  memory,  affects  us  more  than  one  that  is  in 
some  measure  obliterated ;  and  has  a  superior  influ- 
ence on  the  judgment  as  well  as  on  the  passions.  A 
lively  impression  produces  more  assurance  than  afiunt 
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ene,  becaaise  it  has  more  original  force  to  communi-    sect. 
cate  to  the  related  idea,  which   thereby  acquires   a  v,^Ky^O 
greater  force  and  vivacity.     A  recent  observation  has       ,9f 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,     unphiloBO* 

a  like  effect;  because  the  custom  and  transition  is  phicai 
there  more  entire,  and  preserves  better  the  original  ^***^  *^r 
force  in  the  communication.  Thus  a  drunkard,,  who 
has  seen  his  ccHnpanion  die  of  a  debauch,  is  struck 
with  that  instance  for  some  time,  and  dreads  a  like  ac-* 
cident  for  himself;  but  as  the  memory  of  it  decays 
away  by  degrees,  his  former  security  returns,  and  the 
.  danger  seems  less  certain  and  real.  > 

«  I  add,  as  a  third  instance  of  this  kind,  that  though 
our  reasonings  from  proo&  and  from  probabilities  be 
considerably  different  from  each  other,  yet  the  former 
species  of  reasoning  often  degenerates  insensibly  into 
the  latter,  by  nothing  but  the  multitude  of  connected 
arguments.  "Fis  certain,  that  when  an  inference  is 
drawn  immediately  from  an  object,  without  any  inter- 
mediate cause  or  effect,  the  conviction  is  much  strongs 
er,  and  the  persuasion  more  lively,  than  when  the  ima* 
gination  is  carried  through  a  long  chain  of  connect*, 
ed  arguments,  however  infallible  the  connexion  of  each 
link  may  be  esteemed*  'Tis  from  the  original  impress* 
sion  that  the  vivacity  of  all  the  ideas  is  derived,  by 
means  of  the  customary  transition  of  the  imagination ; 
and  'tis  evident  this  vivacity  must  gradually  decay  in 
proportion,  to  the  distance,  and  must  lose  somewhat  in 
each  transition.  Sometimes  this  distance  has  a  great«» 
er  influence  than  even  contrary  experiments  would 
have ;  and  a  man  may  receive  a  more  lively  convic- 
tion from  a  probable  reasoning  which  is  close  and  im« 
mediate,  than  from  a  long  chain  of  consequences, 
though  just  and  conclusive  in  each  part*  Nay,  'tis  sel- 
dom such  reasonings  produce  any  conviction;  and  one. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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PART    must  hove  8  Tery  strong  and  firm  imagination  to  pra« 
i.^      i  serve  the  evidence  to  the  end^  where  it  passes  throBgb 
Of      so  many  stages* 

aSr  But  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  a  very  cum 
piJuyutji.  yj^ijg  phenomenon  which  the  present  subject  suggests 
to  us.  'Tls  evident  there  is  no  point  ef  aacient  his^ 
tory,  of  which  we  can  have  any  assurance,  but  by  paa^ 
ing  through  many  millions  of  causes  and  effects,  and 
through  a  chain  of  arguments  of  almost  an  iBuneasur<« 
dtde  length.  Before  the  knowledge  of  the  &ct  could 
come  to  the  first  historian,  it  must  be  conveyed  thvougb 
many  mouths;  and  afler  it  is  committed  to  writing, 
each  new  copy  ia  a  new  object,  of  which  the  connexion 
with  the  fi^regoing  is  known  only  by  experience  and 
flbservation.  Perhaps  therefore  it  may  be  concluded^ 
from  the  precedent  reasoning,  that  the  evidence  of  all 
ancient  history  must  now  be  lost,  or  at  least  will  be 
fest  in  time,  as  the  chain  of  causes  increases,  and  runs 
en  to  a  greater  length.  But  as  it  seems  contrary  to 
common  sense  to  think,  that  if  the  republic  of  lettera 
and  the  art  of  printing  continue  on  the  same  footing  aa 
at  present,  our  posterity,  even  aflter  a  thousand  ages, 
can  ever  doubt  if  there  has  been  such  a  man  as  Ju«« 
Hus  CsQsar ;  this  may  be  considered  as  an  objection  ta 
the  present  system.  If  belief  consisted  only  in  a  cep* 
tain  vivacity,  conveyed  from  an  original  impression,  it 
would  decay  by  the  length  of  the  transition,  and  mus^ 
at  last  be  utterly  extinguished.  And,  vice  versOf  if  be^ 
Kef,  on  some  occasions,  be  not  capable  of  such  an  ex** 
tinction,  it  must  be  something  difierent  from  that  vh 
vacity. 

Before  I  answer  this  objection  I  shall  observe,  that 
firom  thin  topic  there  has  been  borrowed  a  very  cele-* 
brated  argument  against  the  Christian  Beltgim  ^  but 


with  this  difference,  that  the  connexion  betwiitt  each    sect. 
link  of  the  chain  in  haman  testimony  has  been  theire  %  ^    '  ^ 
supposed  not  to  go  beyond  probability,  and  to  be  li-       of 
able  to  a  degtee  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.    And  in-  ^^hicaT" 
deed  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  this  manner  of  con* 
sidering  the  snl]gect  (which,  however,  is  not  a  true 
one),  there  is  no  history  or  tradition  but  what  must  in 
the  end  lose  all  its  forioe  and  evidence.     Every  new 
probability  diminishes   the  original  conviction;   and, 
however  great  that  conviction  may  be  supposed,  'tis 
impossible  it  can  subsist  under  sucli  reiterated  dimi- 
nutions.    This  is  true  in  general,  though  we  shall  find 
afterwards,  *  that  there  is  one  very  memorable  excep-' 
tion,  which  is  of  vast  consequence  in  the  present  suIh 
ject  of  the  understimding* 

Meanwhilct  to  give  k  soluti6n  of  the  preceding  ol>« 
jection  upon  the  supposition  that  historical  evidence  a-' 
mounts  at  first  to  an  entire  proof,  let  us  consider,  that^ 
though  the  ]mks  are  innumerable  that  connect  any  ori-« 
ginal  fact  with  the  present  impression,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  belief,  yet  they  ai'e  all  of  the  same  kind, 
and  depend  on  the  fidelity  of  printers  and  copists« 
One  ediition  passes  into  another,  and  that  into  a  third, 
and  so  on,  till  we  come  to  that  volume  we  peruse  at 
present.  There  is  no  variation  in  the  steps.  After  we 
know  one,  we  know  all  of  them ;  and  after  we  have 
made  one,  we  can  have  no  scruple  as  to  the  resU 
This  circumstance  alone  preserves  the  evidence  of  his-< 
tory,  and  will  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  present 
age  to  the  latest  post^ity.  If  all  the  long  chain  of 
Causes  and  effects,  which  connect  any  past  event  with 
any  volume  of  history,  were  composed  of  parts  difier-' 
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PART    etit  from  each  other,  and  which  'twere  necessary  fi>r 
v^.  L^i  the  mind   distinctly  to  conceive,   *tis  impossible  we 

Of       should  preserve  to  the  end   any  belief  or  evidence. 

and  But  as  most  of  these  proofs  are  perfectly  resembling,. 
'"^^*'^*  the  mind  runs  easily  along  them,  jumps  from  one  part 
to  another  with  facility,  and  forms  but  a  confused  and 
general  notion  of  each  link.  By  this  means,  a  long 
chain  of  argument  has  as  little  effect  in  diminishing 
the  original  vivacity,  as  a  much  shorter  would  have  if 
composed  of  parts  which  were  different  from  each 
other,  and  of  which  each  required  a  distinct  considera- 
tion. 

A  fourth  unphilosophical  species  of  probability  if 
that  derived  from  general  rules^  which  we  rashly  form 
to  ourselves,  and  which  are  the  source  of  what  we  pro*, 
perly  call  prejudice.  An  Irishman  cannot  have  wit, 
and  a  Frenchman  cannot  have  solidity ;  for  which  rea-* 
son,  though  the  conversation  of  the  former  in  any  in- 
stance be  visibly  very  agreeable,  and  of  the  latter  very 
judicious,  we  have  entertained  such  a  prejudice  against 
them,  that  they  must  be  dunces  or  fops  in  spite  of 
sense  and  reason.  Human  nature  is  very  subject  to 
errors  of  this  kind,  and  perhaps  this  nation  as  much  as 
any  other. 

Should  it  be  demanded  why  men  form  general  rules, 
and  allow  them  to  influence  their  judgment,  even  con- 
trary to  present  observation  and  experience,  I  should 
reply,  that  in  my  opinion  it  proceeds  from  those  very 
principles  on  which  all  judgments  concerning- cause* 
and  effects  depend.  Our  judgments  concerning  cause 
and  effect  are  derived  from  habit  and  experience ;  and 
when  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  one  object  unit- 
ed to  another,  our  imagination  passes  from  the  first  to 
the  second  by  a  natural  transition,  which  precedes  re- 
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flection,  and  which  cannot  be  prevented  by  it.     Now,    8ECT. 
'tis  the  nature  of  custom  not  only  to  operate  with  its  v^.,-^/ 
full  force,  when  objects  are  presented  that  are  exactly       9^ 
the  same  with  those  to  which  we  have  been  accustom-     phicai 
ed,  but  also  to  c^erate  in  an  infericMr  degree  when  we  '^ 
discover  suqh  as  are  similar;  and  though  the  habit 
loses  somewhat  of  its  force  by  every  difference,  yet  'tis 
seldom  entirely  destroyed  where  any  ccmsiderable  cir-^ 
cumstances  remain  the  same.     A  man  who  has  con- 
tracted a  custom  of  eating  fruit  by  the  use  of  pears  of 
peaches,  will  satisfy  himself  with  melons  where  hecan-^ 
not  find  his  favourite  fruit ;  as  one,  who  has  become  a 
drunkard  by  the  use  of  red  wines,  will  be  carried  al« 
most  with  the  same  violence  to  white,  if  presented  to 
him.     From  this  principle  I  have  accounted  for  that 
species  of  probability,  derived  from  analogy,  where  we 
transfer  our  experience  in  past  instances  to  objects 
which  are  resembling,  but  are  not  exactly  the  same 
with  those  concerning  which  we  have  had  experience. 
In  proportion  as  the  resemblance  decays,  the  probabi* 
lity  diminishes,  but  stiU  has  some  force  as  long  as 
there  remain  any  traces  of  the  resemblance. 

This  observation  we  may  carry  farther,  and  may  re-» 
inark,  that  though  custom  be  the  foundation  of  all  our 
judgments,  yet  sometimes  it  has  an  effect  on  the  imagi- 
nation in  opposition  to  the  judgment,  and  produces  a 
contrariety  in  our  sentiments  concerning  the  same  ob- 
ject. I  explain  myself.  In  almost  all  kinds  of  causes 
there  is  a  complication  of  circumstances,'  of  which  some 
are  essential,  and  others  superfluous ;  some  are  abso-^ 
lutely  requisite  to  the  production  of  the  effect,  and  o- 
thers  are  only  conjoined  by  accident.  Now  we  may 
observe,  that  when  these  superfluous  circumstances  are 
liumerous  and  remarkable,  and  frequently  conjoined 
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PART    ^yith  the  essential,  they  haye  such  an  influence  on  ih^ 

t^^^      A  imagination,  that  even  in  the  absence  of  the  latter  they 

Of       carry  us  on  to  the  conc^ti<Hi  of  the  usual  effect^  and 

9da      give  to  that  conception  a  force  and  vivacity  whi<[di  mako 

F^^'^'^'  it  superior  to  the  mere  fictions  of  the  fancy.     We  maj 

correct  this  propensity  by  a  reflection  on  the  nature  of 

those  circumstances ;  but  'tis  still  certain,  that  custom 

takes  the  start,  ^nd  gives  a  bias  to  the  imaginatimu 

To  illustrate  this  by  a  familiar  in^tance^  let  lis  ccm* 
flider  the  cas^  of  a  man,  who,  being  hung  out  firom  « 
high  tower  in  a  cage  of  iron,  cannot  forbear  tremblinn 
when  he  surveys  the  precipice  below  him,  thou^  h% 
knows  liimself  to  be  perfectly  secure  fi'om  falling,  by 
his  experience  of  the  solidity  of  the  iron  which  support^ 
him,  and  though  the  ideas  of  fall  and  descent^  and! 
harm  and  death,  be  derived  solely  from  custopi  and 
experience.  The  same  custom  goes  beyond  the  in« 
Stances  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  to  which  it  per* 
fectly  corresponds;  and  influences  his  ideas  of  such 
objects  as  are  in  sopie  respect  resembling,  but  fidl  not 
precisely  under  the  same  rule.  The  circumstances  of 
depth  and  descent  strike  so  strongly  upon  him,  that 
their  influence  cannot  be  destroyed  by  the  contrary 
circumstances  of  support  and  solidity,  which  ought  ta 
give  him  a  perfect  security.  His  imagination  runs  away 
with  its  object,  and  excites  a  passion  proportioned  to 
it  That  passion  returns  back  upon  the  imagination,  and 
enlivens  the  idea;  which  lively  idea  has  a  new  influence 
on  the  passion,  and  in  its  turn  augments  its  force  and 
violence :  and  both  his  fancy  and  affections,  thus  mu- 
tually supporting  each  pther^  cause  the  whole  to  have 
fL  very  great  influence  upon  him. 

But  why  need  we  seek  for  other  instances,  while  the 
fV^^Ut  subject  of  philosophipal  probabilities  oflers  us 
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SO  obvioils  an  one,  in  the  opposition  betwixt  the  judg-    seen 
ment  and  imaginationy  arising  from  these  e£Pects  of  cus- 


tom ?    Aoootdinff  to  my  system,  all  reasonings  are  no^       Of 

thing  but  the  effects  of  custom,  and  custom  has  no  m«^     phicai 

fluence,  but  ly  enliyening  the  imagination,  and  giying  P™*°^' 

us  a  strong  conception  of  any  object.     It  may  therei* 

fore  be  coacluded,  that  our  judgment  and  imagination 

can  neyer  be  4:Kmtrary ,  and  that  custom  cannot  operate 

on  the  latter  iacnlty  after  such  a  manner,  as  to  render 

it  opposite  to  the  former.    This  difficulty  we  can  re- 

iBoye  after  no  other  manner,  than  by  supposing  the  in^ 

fluence  of  general  rules.     We  shall  afterwards  *  take 

notice  of  some  general  rules,  by  which  we  ought  to  re* 

gidate  our  judgment  concerning  causes  and  effects; 

and  these  rides  are  formed  on  the  nature  of  our  under-^ 

standing,  and  on  our  experience  of  its  operations  in  the 

^dgments  we  form  concerning  objects.    By  them  we 

learn  to  distinguish  the  accidental  circumstances  froia 

ibe  efficacious  causes  j  «ud  when  we  find  that  an  effect 

ean  be  j»roduced  without  the  concurrence  of  any  piur^ 

jtieular  circumstance,  we  conclude  that  that  circumn 

stanee  makes  not  a  part  of  the  efficacious  cause,  how- 

jeyer  frequently  conjoined  with  it.    But  as  this  frequent 

conjunction  necessarily  makes  it  have  some  efifect  on 

the  imagination,  in  spite  of  the  opposite  conclusion 

from  general  rules,  the  opposition  of  these  two  prindf 

pies  produces  a  contrariety  in  our  thoughts,  and  causes 

fus  to  ascribe  the  one  inference  to  our  judgment,  and 

ihe  other  to  onr  imagination.     The  general  rule  is  ati* 

tributed  to  our  judgment,  as  being  jnore  extensive  and 

^onstant^  the  exception  to  the  imagination^  as  being 

more  capricious  and  uncertain. 

■  J" 
•  J3ect  15. 
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FART        Thus,  otir  general  rules  are  in  a  manner  set  in  oppcK 
}\m  sition  to  each  other.     When  an  object  appears,  that 
Of       resembles  any  cause  in  very  considerable  cir^umstaB^ 
^'^f^  ces,  the  imagination  naturally  carries  us  to  a  lively 

prolMbifity.  conception  of  the  usual  effect,  though  the  object  be 
different  in  the  most  material  and  most  efiicacions  cir<« 
Qumstances  from  that  cause.  Here  is  the  first  influence 
of  general  rules.  But  when  we  take  a  review  of  this 
act  of  the  mind,  and  compare  it  with  the  more  general 
and  authentic  operations  of  the  understanding,  we  find 
it  to  be  of  an  irregular  nature,  and  destructive  of  all 
the  most  established  principles  of  reasonings,  which  is 
the  cause  of  our  rejecting  iU  This  is  a  second  influence 
of  general  rules,  ^and  implies  the  condenmation  of  th^ 
former.  Sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other  pre^ 
vails,  according  to  th^  disposition  and  character  of  the 
person.  The  vulgar  are  commonly  guided  by  the  titstf 
and  wise  men  by  the  second.  Meanwhile  the  sceptieil 
may  here  have  the  pleasure  of  observing  a  new  and 
signal  contradiction  in  our  reason,  and  of  seeing  all 
philosophy  ready  to  be  subverted  by  a  principle  of 
human  natin*e,  and  again  saved  by  a  new  direction  of 
the  very  same  principle.  The  following  of  general, 
rules  is  a  very  unphilosophical  species  of  probability ; 
and  yet  *tis  only  by  following  them  that  we  can  cot rect 
this,  and  all  other  unphilosophical  probabilities. 

Since  we  have  instances  where  general  rules  operate 
on  the  imagination,  even  contrary  to  the  judgment, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  to  see  their  effects  increase, 
Itrhen  conjoined  with  that  latter  faculty,  and  to  observe 
that  they  bestow  on  the  ideas  they  present  to  us  a  force- 
superior  to  what  attends  any  other.  Every  one  knowa 
there  is  an  indirect  manner  of  insinuating  praise  or 
blame,  which  is  much  |ess  shocking  than  t)ie  open 
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flattery  or  censure  of  any  person.     However  he  may    SECT, 
communicate  his  sentiments  by  such  secret  insinuations,  ^^^       # 
and  make  them  known  with  equal  certainty  as  by  the       Of 
open  discovery  of  them,  'tis  certain  that  their  influence     phUuJ 
is  not  equally  strong  and  powerful.     One  who  lashes  P™****  ^^' 
me  with  concealed  strokes  of  satire,  moves  not  my  in* 
dignation  to  such  a  degree,  as  if  he  flatly  told  me  I  was 
a  fool  luid  a  coxcomb ;  though  I  equally  understand  his 
meaning,  a^  if  he  did.     TThis  difierence  is  to  be  attri- 
buted tp  the  i^uence  of  general  rules. 
:    Whether  a  person  openly  abuses  me,  or  slily  inti- 
mates his  contempt,  in  neither  case  do  I  immediately 
perceive  his  sentiment  or  opinion ;  and  'tis  only  by 
$igns,  that  is,  by  its  effects,  I  become  sensible  of  it. 
The  only  difference  th^n,  betwixt  these  two  eases,  con« 
sists  iA  this,  thAt  in  the  open  discovery  of  his  sentiments 
be  makes  use  of  signs,  which  are  general  and  univer- 
sal ;  and  in  the  secret  intimation  employs  such  as  are 
Qiore  singular  and  uncommon.     The  effect  of  this  cir- 
cumstance is,  that  the  imagination,  in  running  from 
the  present  impression  to  the  absent  idea,  makes  the 
transition  with  greater  facility,  and  con^uently  con^ 
ceives  the  object  with  greater  force,  where  the  con<r 
nexion  is  common  and  universal,  than  where  it  is  more 
nire  and  particular.     Accordingly,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  open  declaration  of  our  sentiments  is  called 
the  taking  off  the  mask,  as  the  secret  intimation  of  our 
opinions  i$  s^d  to  be  the  veiling  of  them.     The  dif- 
ference betwixt  an  idea  produced  by  a  general  con-* 
i^exion,  and  that  arising  from  a  particular  one,  is  here 
compared  tp  the  difference  betwixt  an  impression  and 
an  idea.    This  difference  in  the  imagination  has  a  suitr 
able  effect  on  the  passions,  and  this  effect  is  augment- 
^  by  another  cir^ipostaQce.    A  secret  Intimation  of 


TA%y   mmffer  or  conloMpt  lAmmm  tint  we  ttSl  Imv 

tidfitktt  for  the  pgfioOy  «id  foid  the  difculj 


/jy^     kyhflp^    That  muiuB  •  coaceried  witii  i  lew  lii wgw 
^^'Zlr^  gUe^botfCaitkbdepco^  For 

|iilii«i/.jf  ^^  y^^  ^^^  n^  more  feeUe»  when  only  mrimoNd^ 

it  would  nerer  be  etteemed  *  n«k  of  grater  leipoct 
lo  proeeed  in  tfak  SMthod  then  in  the  other. 

Ikmetimes  scmrrilitjr  is  lest  di^leenng  then  delieotiO 
Mitire,  becsMueit  rereages  st  in  a  meraier  for  the  wfsrf 
gt  the  rery  time  it  10  coanmtted,  bjr  aflbfd^  ns  e  joet 
reeton  to  blame  and  eontemn  the  person  who  iii}ares 
ns.    Bat  this  phenomenon  likewise  depends  npoo  the 
same  principle*    For  wh/  do  we  blame  all  groas  and 
injitrioos  language^  nnless  it  be^  because  we  esteem  it 
contrary  to  good  breeding  and  hnmanity  ?    And  why 
Is  it  contrary,  unless  it  be  more  shodung  than  any 
delicate  satire  ?    The  rales  of  good  breeding  oondemsr 
whatever  is  openly  disobligiogi  jind  gi^es  »  sensible 
pain  and  confusion  to  those  with  whom  we  conyerse. 
After  this  is  once  established,  abusive  language  is  uiii*' 
versally  blamed,  and  gives  less  pain  upon  account  of  ita 
coarseness  and  incivility,  which  render  the  person  des» 
ptcable  that  employs  it     It  becomes  less  disagreeable^ 
merely  because  originally  it  is  more  so  \  and  'tis  more 
disagreeable,  because  it  affords  an  inference  by  gener 
ral  and  common  rules  that  are  palpable  and  uiideni«> 
able. 

To  this  explication  of  the  different  influence  of  open 
and  concealed  flattery  or  satire,  I  shall  add  the  coi^ 
sideration  of  another  phenomencm,  which  is  analogous 
to  it  There  are  many  particulai^  in  the  point  of  hop^ 
nour,  both  of  men  and  women,  whose  violations,  whe9 
open  and  avowed,  the  world  never  excuses,  but  which 
Jl  is  more  apt  to  overlook,  when  the  appearances  are 
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caved.  anU  the  transirression  is  secret  and  concealed*    iB6€T, 
Even  tho9e  who  know  with  equal  certainty  that  the  v^ 


fault  IS  committed,  pardon  it  more  easily,  when  the      or 
prooK  seem  in  some  measure  oblique  and  equivocal,     phicAi. 
than  when  they  are  direct  and  undeniable.     The  same  P"*^***^- 
idea  is  presented  in  both  cases,  and,  properly  speakinn^ 
is  equally  assented  to  by  the  judgment;  and  yet  its  in- 
fluence is  different,  because  of  the  different  manner- ia 
which  it  is  presented. 

Now,  if  we  conqmre  tl^se  two  cases,  of  the  open  and 
concealed  violations  of  the  laws  of  honour,  we  shall  find^ 
that  the  diff^ence  betwixt  them  connsts  in  this,  that 
in  the  first  case  the  sign,  from  which  we  infer  th# 
blameable  action,  is  single,  and  suffices  alone  to  be  the 
^Mindation  of  our  xeaaoning  and  judgment;  whereas 
in  the  latter  the  signs  are  numerous,  and  decide  little 
or  nothing  when  alone  and  unaccompanied  with  many 
minute  circqmstanpesy  which  are  almost  imperc^tible^ 
But  'tis  certainly  tme^  that  any  reasoning  is  always  tho 
inore  convincing^  the  more  single  and  united  it  is  to  the 
eye,  and  the  less  cgerdse  it  ^ves  to  the  imagination  to 
collect  all  its  ports,  and  run  from  them  to  the  correliw 
tive  idea,  which  jEorms  the  conclusion*  The  labour  of 
the  though  disturbs  the  scalar  progress  of  the  sentH 
ments,  as  we  shall  observe  presently.  *  The  idea  strikes 
not  on  ns  with  soch  vivacity,  and  consequently  has  na 
siich  infliiffnr^?  on  the  passion  and  imagination* 

From  the  same  principles  we  may  account  fi>r  those 
observatkms  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  tiai  there  are 
ma$^  thimff  in  mkick  the  world  wuia  to  be  deceived, 
and  tiai  U  wmre  easify  excuses  a  person  in  acting  t/um 
in  talking  contrary  to  the  decorum  of  his  profession  and 

PaitlV.tet,!. 
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PART   character*    A  &iilt  in  words  is  commoniy  more  open 
111  • 

and  distinct  than  one  in  actions,  which  admit  of  many 


palliating  excuses,  and  decide  not  so  clearly  concemii^ 

the  intenticm  and  yiews  of  the  actor* 

J*"****3^'     Thus  it  appears,  upon  the  whole,  that  every  kmd  of 
opinion  or  judgment  which  amounts  not  to  knowledge, 
is  derived  entirely  from  the  force  and  vivacity  of  the 
perception,  and  that  these  qualities  constitute  in  the 
mind  what  we  call  the  belief  of  the  eidstence  of  any  oI>> 
ject.     This  force  and  diis  vivacity  are  most  oonspico- 
eus  in  the  memory ;  and  therefore  our  confidence  in 
the  veracity  of  that  faculty  is  the  greatest  imaginable, 
and  equals  in  many  reelects  the  assurance  of  a  demon-^ 
stradon.    The  next  degree  of  the^  qualities  is  that  de^ 
rived  from  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  and  this 
loo  is  very  great,  especially  when  the  conjunction  is 
found  by  experieQce  to  be  perfecdy  constant^  and  when 
the  object,  which  is  present  to  us,  exacdy  iiesembles 
those,  of  which  we  have  had  experience.     But  below 
Ais  degree  of  evidence  there  are  many  others,  which 
have  an  influence  on  the  passions  and  imagination,  pro^ 
portioned  to  that  degree  of  force  and  vivacity,  which 
they  communicate  to  the  ideas.   'Tis  by  habit  we  make 
the  transition  from  cause  to  effect ;  and  'tis  from  some 
present  impression  we  borrow  that  vivacity,  which  we 
difiuse  over  the  correlative  idea.     But  when  we  have 
not  observed  a  sufficient  number  of  instances  to  pro- 
duce a  strong  habit ;  or  when  these  instances  are  con- 
trary to  each  odier ;  or  when  the  resemblance  is  not 
exact ;  or  the  present  impression  is  faint  and  obscure ; 
or  the  experience  in  some  measure  obliterated  from 
the  memory  5  or  the  connexion  dependent  on  a  long 
ohain  of  objects ;  or  the  inference  derived  from  general 
rules,  and  yet  not  conformable  to  them :  in  all  these 
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cases  the  evidence  diminishes  by  die  diminution  of  the    SECT, 
force  and  inCenseness  of  the  idea.     This  therefore  is  %.^    '* 
the  nature  of  the  judgment  and  probability.  Of 

What  principally  gives  authority  to  this  system  is,  pkicmi 
beside  the  undoubted  arguments,  liqpon  which  each  part  P™**^*^* 
is  founded,  the  agreement  of  these  parts,  and  the  ne- 
cessity df  one  to  explain  another.  The  belief  which 
attends  our  memory  is  of  the  same  nature  with  that 
which  is  derived  from  our  judgments :  nor  is  there  any 
difference  betwixt  that  judgment  which  is  derived  from 
&  constant  and  uniform  connexion  of  causes  and  e& 
fects,  and  that  which  depends  upon  an  interrupted  and 
uncertain,  ^is  indeed  evident,  that  in  all  determina- 
tions where  the  mmd  decides  from  contrary  experi- 
ments, 'tis  first  divided  within  itself,  and  has  mi  incli- 
nation to  either  side  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
experiments  we  have  seen  and  r«nember.  This  con- 
test is  at  last  determined  to  the  advantage  of  that  side 
where  we  observe  a  superior  number  of  these  experi- 
ments ;  but  still  with  a  diminution  of  force  in  the  evi-' 
dence  correspondent  to  the  number  of  the  opposite  ex-* 
periments.  Each  possibility,  rf  which  the  probability 
is  composed,  operates  separately  upon  the  imagination; 
and  His  the  larger  collection  of  possibilities,  which  at 
last  prevdls,  and  that  with  a  force  proportionable  to 
its  superiority.  All  these  phenomena  lead  directly  to 
the  precedent  system ;  nor  will  it  ever  be  possible  upon 
any  other  principles  to  give  a  satisfactory  and  consistent 
explication  of  them.  Without  considering  these  judg- 
ments as  the  effects  of  custom  on  the  imagination,  we 
shall  lose  ourselves  in  perpetual  contradiction  and  ab- 
surdity. 


Mtf  i$V  THC   UWDCltSTAVDrKa. 


SECTION  XIV, 

OF  THB  IPEA  OF  VECSSSART  CONMEXIOVT* 

PART  Having  thus  explained  the  manner  in  wkicA  toe  tea^ 
>j.  '  >  $on  beyond  our  immediate  impressionsy  and  conclude  thai 
Of^  tuch  particular  causes  must  have  such  particular  ^ects  / 
■ad  we  must  now  return  upon  our  footsteps  to  examine  diat 
•*  '  *^*  question  •  which  first  occurred  to  us^  and  which  we 
dropped  in  our  way,  viz.  What  is  owr  idea  of  necesuty^ 
^en  we  sajf  that  two  objects  are  necessarily  constected 
together  ?  Upon  this  head  I  iepeat»  what  I  haye  often 
had  occasion  to  observe,  that  as  we  hare  no  idea  thai 
is  not  derived  from  an  impressioni  we  must  find  some 
impression  that  gives  rise  to  this  idea  of  necessity,  if 
we  assert  we  have  really  such  an  idea.  In  order  to 
this,  I  consider  in  what  objects  necessity  is  commonly 
supposed  to  lie ;  and,  finding  that  it  is  always  ascribed 
to  causes  and  eficctd,  I  turn  my  eye  to  two  objects  sup- 
posed to  be  placed  in  that  relation,  and  examine  them 
in  all  tlie  situations  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  I 
immediately  perceive  Uiat  they  are  contiguous  in  time 
and  place,  and  that  the  object  we  call  cause  precedes 
the  other  we  call  efiect.  In  no  one  instance  can  I  go 
any  fiurther,  nor  is  it  possible  for  me  to  discover  any 
third  relation  betwixt  tliese  objects.  I  therefore  en- 
large my  view  to  comprehend  several  instances,  where 
I  find  like  objects  always  existing  in  like  relations  of 

■^*— ^— ^^— ~^— ^-^^^^^^— ^^—  - ,  ^-  — , 
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connexion. 
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contiamty  and  succession.     At  first  siirht  this  seems  to    sect. 

.  XIV. 

serve  but  little  to  my  purpose.  The  reflection  on  se- 
veral instances  only  repeats  the'  same  objects;  and 
therefore  can  never  give  rise  to  a  new  idea.  But  upon 
further  inquiry  I  find,  that  the  repetition  is  not  in  every 
particular  the  same,  but  produces  a  new  impression, 
and  by  that  means  the  idea  which  I  at  present  exa- 
mine. For  after  a  frequent  repetition  I  find,  that 
upon  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  objects,  the  mind  is 
determined  by  custom  to  consider  its  usual  attendant, 
and  to  confer  it  in  a  stronger  light  upon  account  of 
its  relation  to  the  first  object.  'Tis  this  impression, 
then,  or  determination^  which  affords  me  the  idea  of 
necessity. 

I  doubt  not  but  these  consequences  will  at  first  sight 
be  received  without  difficulty,  as  being  evident  deduc- 
tions fircHn  principles  which  we  have  already  establish- 
ed, and  which  we  have  often  employed  in  our  reasonings* 
This  evidence,  both  in  the  first  principles  and  in  the  de- 
ductions, may  seduce  us  unwarily  into  the  conclusion^ 
and  make  us  imagine  it  contains  nothing  extraordinary, 
nor  worthy  of  our  curiosity.  But  though  such  an  in- 
advertence may  facilitate  the  reception  of  this  reason^ 
ing,  'twill  make  it  be  the  more  easily  forgot ;  for  which 
reason  I  think  it  proper  to  give  warning,  that  I  have 
just  now  examined  one  of  the  most  sublime  question* 
in  jdiilosophy,  viz.  that  eohceming  the  power  and  efficacy 
of  causeSj  where  aU  the  sciences  seem  so  much  inte* 
Tested.  Such  a  warning  will  naturally  tovise  v^  the 
Attention  of  the  reader,  and  make  him  desire  a  more 
fiill  account  of  my  doctrine,  as  well  as  of  the  argiw 
ments  on  which  it  is  founded.  This  request  is  so  rear- 
sonable,  that  I  cannot  refuse  complying  with  it ;  espe^ 
cially  as  I  am  hopeful  that  these  principles,  the  more 
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PART    they  are  examined,  will  acquire  the  more  force  and 

v^,       i  evidence* 

or  There  is  no  question  which,  on  account  of  its  im* 

•nd^  portance,  as  well  as  difficulty,  has  caused  more  dis-^ 

P'^'^''^^*  putes  both  among  ancient  and  modem  philosophersy 
than  this  concerning  the  efficacy  of  causes,  or  that  qua* 
lity  which  makes  them  be  followed  by  their  effects. 
But  before  they  entered  upon  these  disputes,  methinks 
it  would  not  have  been  improper  to  have  examined 
what  idea  we  have  of  that  efficacy,  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  controversy.  This  is  what  I  find  principally 
wanting  in  their  reasonings,  and  what  I  shall  here  en- 
deavour to  supply. 

I  begin  with  observing,  that%the  terms  of  effjeae^ 
agency^  jx^er^  force^  energy^  necessity^  connexion^  and 
productive  quality j  are  all  nearly  synonymous;  and 
therefore  'tis  an  absurdity  to  employ  any  of  them  in 
defining  the  rest.  By  this  observation  we  reject  at 
once  all  the  vulgar  definitions  which  philosophers  have 
given  of  power  and  efficacy ;  and  instead  of  searching 
for  the  idea  in  these  definitions,  must  look  for  it  in  the 
impressions  from  which  it  is  originally  derived.  If  it 
be  a  compound  idea,  it  must  arise  from  compound  im* 
pressions.     If  simple,  from  simple  impressions. 

I  believe  the  most  general  and  most  popular  expli* 
cation  of  this  matter,  is  to  say,  *  that  finding  from  ex« 
perience  that  there  are  several  new  productions  in  mat- 
ter,  such  as  the  motions  and  variations  of  body,  and 
concluding  that  there  must  somewhere  be  a  power 
capable  of  producing  them,  we  arrive  at  last  by  this 
reasoning  at  the  idea  of  power  and  efficacy.  But  io 
be  convinced  that  this  explication  is  more  popular  than 


*  See  Mr  Locke;  chapter  of  Power, 
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philosophical,  we  need  but  reflect  on  two  veir  obvious  SECT, 
principles.  Ftrstj  that  reason  alone  can  never  give 
rise  to  anyosiginal  idea;  and,  secondly^  that  reason,  as 
distinguished  from  experience,  can  never  make  us  con- 
clude that  a  cause  or  productive  quality  is  absolutely 
requisite  to  every  beginning  of  existence.  Both  these 
considerations  have  been  sufficiendy  explained;  and 
therefore  shall  not  at  present  be  any  fiirther  insisted 
on. 

I  shall  only  infisr  from  them,  that  since  reason  can 
never  give  rise  to  the  idea  of  efficacy,  that  idea  must 
be  derived  from  experience,  and  iram  some  particular 
instances  of  this  efficacyj  which  make  their  passage 
into  the  mind  by  the  common  channels  of  sensation  or 
reflection.  Ideas  always  represent  their  objects  or  im- 
pressions ;  and  we  versoj  there  are  some  objects  ne- 
cessary to  give  rise  to  every  idea.  If  we  pretend^ 
therefore,  to  have  any  just  idea  of  this  efficacy,  we 
must  produce  some  instance  wherein  the  efficacy  is 
plainly  discoveraUe  to  the  mind,  and  its  operations 
obvious  to  our  consciousness  or  sensation.  By  the  re- 
frisal  of  this,  we  acknowledge,  that  the  idea  is  impos- 
sible and  imaginary;  since  the  principle  of  innate 
ideas,  which  alone  can  save  us  from  this  dilemma,  has 
been  already  refuted,  and  is  now  almost  universally  re- 
jected in  the  learned  world.  Our  present  business, 
then,  must  be  to  find  some  natural  production,  where 
the  c^eration  and  efficacy  of  a  cause  can  be  clearly 
conceived  and  comprehended  by  the  mind^  without 
any  danger  <^  obscurity  or  mistake. 

In  this  research,  we  meet  with  very  little  encourage- 
ment from  that  prodigious  diversity  which  is  found  in 
the  opinions  of  tfiose  philos<q>hers  who  have  pretended 

VOL.  I.  o 
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PAfIT    to  explain  the  secret  force  and  enerinr  of 

IlL 

».j-^^i  There  are  some  who  niaintaitif  that  bodies  operate  fajr 

y^^L,     their  substantial  form ;  others,  bjr  their  aocideiits  or 

tmi     qnalities ;  seVMil,  bjr  their  matter  and  form ;  aome^  fajr 

H^i'-Uity.  ^.^  f^^^  ^^^  accidents ;  othern,  bjr  certain   liilim 

and  fiicttlties  distinct  from  all  this.    All  these 


menta^  agahi^  are  mixed  and  Taried  ill  a  thousand  de- 
ferent waj9^  and  form  a  stroilg^  presmnption  tftnt  HoHb 
of  them  have  any  solidity  or  eridence,  and  that  Ae 
stippdntioii  Of  an  efficacy  ih  ahy  of  the  known  ^nali- 
tial  of  matter  is  entirely  withont  foondatiom  Thii 
presnniption  must  increase  upon  ns»  whett  we  confldo^ 
that  these  principles  of  sulMtantial  forms^  and  aeci* 
deAta,  Mid  faculties,  are  tot  in  realiQr  any  of  the  known 
ptroperties  of  bodies,  but  are  perfectly  unintelBgibfe 
and  inexplicable.  For  *lis  erideht  philosclphem  would 
never  have  had  recourse  to  such  obscure  and  mioer- 
tain  principles,  had  they  met  with  any  satis&ction  kk 
such  as  are  clear  and  intelligible;  especially  in  sudl 
an  affair  as  this,  which  must  be  an  object  of  the  sim- 
plest understanding,  if  not  of  the  senses.  Upcm  the 
whole,  we  may  conclude,  that  'tis  impossible,  in  any 
one  fnstatice,  to  show  th6  prindple  in  which  the  force 
and  iigency  of  a  cause  is  placed ;  and  that  the  most 
refined  and  most  vulgar  understandings  are  equally  at 
a  loss  in  this  particular.  If  any  one  think  proper  to 
refute  this  assertion,  he  need  not  put  himself  to  the 
trouble  of  inventing  any  long  reasonings,  but  may  at 
once  show  us  an  instance  of  a  cause,  where  we  discover 
the  power  or  operating  principle.  This  defiance  we 
are  obliged  frequently  to  make  use  of,  as  being  almost 
the  only  means  of  proving  a  negative  in  philosophy. 

•  Sec  FftUier  Malbnmche,  Book  VI.  Part  II.  CUp.  3,  and  the  iUu»- 
trationi  upon  it. 
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The  tmall  success  whidi  has  been  met  with  in  all    8ECT. 

XIV 

the  attempts  to  fix  diis  power,  has  at  last  obliged  phi- 
losophers to  conclude,  that  the  ultimate  force  and  effi* 
cacy  of  nature  is  perfectly  unknown  to  us,  and  that  'tis 
in  vidn  we  search  for  it  in  all  the  known  qualities  of 
tnatter.  In  diis  opinion  they  are  almost  unanimous ; 
and  ^tis  only  in  tiie  inference  they  draw  from  it,  that 
they  discover  any  cUfferenoe  in  their  sentiments.  For 
some  of  them,  as  the  Cartesians  in  particular,  having 
established  it  as  a  principle,  that  we  are  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  die  essence  df  matter,  have  very  natural* 
ly  inferred,  that  it  is  endowed  with  no  efficacy,  and 
diat  'tis  impossible  £oir  it  of  itself  to  communicate 
motion,  or  produce  any  o(  those  effects,  which  we 
ascribe  to  it*  As  the  essence  of  matter  consists  in 
extension,  smd  as  extension  implies  not  actual  motion, 

a 

but  only  moUlitj;  they  conclude,  that  the  energy, 
which  produces  the  motikiB,  cannot  lie  in  the  exten- 
"sion. 

Hiis  conclusion  leads  them  into  another,  which  they 
regard  as  perfectly  unavoidable.  Matter,  say  they,  is 
in  itself  entirely  unactive,  and  deprived  of  any  power, 
by  whicb  it  may  produce,  or  continue,  or  communicate 
motion:  but  since  these  effects  are  evident  to  our 
senses,  and  since  the  power  that  produces  them  must 
be  placed  somewhere,  it  must  lie  in  the  Deity,  or  that 
Divine  Being  who  contains  in  his  nature  all  excellency 
'and  perfection.  'Tis  the  Deity,  therefore,  who  is  the 
prime  mover  isi  the  universe,  and  who  not  only  first 
created  matter,  and  gave  it  its  original  impulse,  but 
likewise,  by  a  continued  exertion  of  omnipotence,  sup- 
ports its  existence,  and  successively  bestows  on  it  all 
those  motions,  and  configurations,  and  qualities,  vath 
which  it  is  endowed. 

o2 
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PART       This  opinion  is  certainly  very  curious,   and  well 
worth  our  attention;  but  'twill  appear  superflifous to 


Of  examine  it  in  this  place*  if  we  reflect  a  moment  on  our 
TimI  ^  present  purpose  in  taking  notice  of  it.  We  have  est^ 
p^«*^»>»ty-  blished  it  as  a  principle,  that  as  all  ideas  are  derived 
from  impressions,  or  some  precedent  perceptions^  'tit 
impossible  we  can  have  any  idea  of  power  and  efficacy, 
unless  some  instances  can  be  produced,  wherein  this 
power  is  perceived  to  exert  itself.  Now,  as  these  in« 
stances  can  never  be  discovered  in  body,  the  Carte- 
sians, proceeding  upon  their  principle  of  innate  ideas, 
have  had  recourse  to  a  Supreme  Spirit  or  Deity,  whom 
they  consider  as  the  only  active  being  in  the  universe, 
and  as  the  immediate  cause  of  every  alteration  in  mat- 
ter. But  the  principle  of  innate  ideas  being  allowed 
to  be  false,  it  follows,  that  the  supposition  of  a  Deity 
can  serve  us  in  no  stead,  in  accounting  for  that  idea  of 
agency,  which  we  search  for  in  vain  in  all  the  objects 
which  are  presented  to  our  senses,  or  which  we  are  in- 
ternally conscious  of  in  our  own  minds.  For  if  every 
idea  be  derived  from  an  impression,  the  idea  of  a  Deity 
proceeds  from  the  same  origin ;  and  if  no  impression, 
either  of  sensation  or  reflection,  implies  any  force  or 
cflicacy,  'tis  equally  impossible  to  discover  or  even  ima- 
gine any  such  active  principle  in  the  Deity.  Since 
these  philosophers,  therefore,  have  concluded  that  mat- 
ter cannot  be  endowed  with  any  eflicacious  principle, 
because  'tis  impossible  to  discover  in  it  such  a  princi- 
ple, the  same  course  of  reasoning  should  determine 
them  to  exclude  it  from  the  Supreme  Being.  Or,  if 
they  esteem  that  opinion  absurd  and  impious,  as  it  real- 
ly is,  I  shall  tell  them  how  they  may  avoid  it ;  and  that 
is,  by  concluding  from  the  very  first,  that  they  have  no 
adequate  idea  of  power  or  efficacy  in  any  object;  since 
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neither  in  body  nor  spirit,  neither  in  superior  nor  infe-    sect. 
rior  natureS)  9ie  they  able  to  discover  one  single  in-  y^    *  j 
stance  of  it.  Of 

The  same  conclusion  is  imavoidable  upon  the  hypo-  ^of  ^ 
thesis  of  those,  who  muntain  the  efficacy  of  second  ^^^^^ 
causes,  and  attribute  a  derivative,  but  a  real  power  and 
energy  to  matter.  For  as  they  confess  that  this  energy 
lies  not  in  any  of  the  known  qualities  of  matter,  the 
difficulty  still  remains  concerning  the  origin  of  its  idea. 
If  we  have  really  an  idea  of  power,  we  may  attribute 
power  to  an  unknown  quality :  but  as  'tis  impossible 
that  that  idea  can  be  derived  from  such  a  quality,  and 
as  there  is  nothing  in  known  qualities  which  can  pro- 
duce it,  it  follows  that  we  deceive  ourselves,  when  we 
imagine  we  are  possessed  of  any  idea  of  this  kind,  after 
the  manner  we  commonly  understand  it  All  ideas  are 
derived  firom,  and  represent  impressions.  We  never 
have  any  impression  that  contains  any  power  or  efficacy. 
We  never,  therefore,  have  any  idea  of  power. 

Some  have  asserted,  that  we  feel  an  energy  or  power 
in  our  own  mind ;  and  that,  having  in  this  manner  ac- 
quired the  idea  of  pow^,  we  transfer  that  quality  to 
matter,  whore  we  are  not  able  immediately  to  discover 
it.  The  modons  of  oar  body,  and  the  thoughts  and 
sentiments  of  o«r  miad  (say  they)  obey  the  will ;  nor 
do  we  seek  any  fiuther  to  acquire  a  just  notion  of  force 
or  power.  Bat  to  coavinoe  us  how  fidlacicms  this  rea- 
soning is,  we  need  only  consider,  that  the  will  being 
bere  considered  as  a  cause,  has  no  more  a  discoverable 
Gonnexi<m  with  its  effects,  than  any  material  cause  has 
with  its  firoper  eflfecL  So  fiu-  from  perceiirjng  the 
connexion  betwixt  an  act  of  volition  and  a  motion  of 
the  body,  'tis  allowed  that  no  effect  is  more  inexplica^ 
ble  from  the  powers  and  esseoce  of  thought  and  matr 
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PART   ter.    Nor  is  the  empire  of  the  will  oyer  our  mmd  sKm 

v^^  intelligible.    The  effect  ii  there  distingiiishftble  mA 

Of      separable  from  the  cause,  and  could  be  forese^i  witb» 

and  ^  out  the  experience  of  their  constant  oonjunctioii.    We 

^''^'''*^^^'  have  command  over  our  mind  to  a  certain  degree  bol 

beyond  that  lose  all  empire  over  it  t  and  'tis  evidently 

impossible  to  fix  any  precise  bounds  to  our  authoriQf^ 

where  we  consult  not  experience.    In  shortt  the  ae^ 

tlons  of  the  mind  are,  in  this  respect^  the  same  with 

those  of  matter.     We  perceive  only  their  constant 

conjunction ;  nor  can  we  ever  reason  beyond  it     No 

internal  impression  has  an  apparent  enei^»  more  than 

external  objects  have.    Since,  therefore,  matter  it  con* 

fessed  by  philosophers  to  operate  by  an  unknown  forces 

we  should  in  vain  hope  to  attain  an  idefi  of  force  by 

consulting  our  own  minds.  ^ 

It  has-  been  established  as  a  certmn  principle^  that 
general  or  abstract  ideas  are  nothing  but  individual 
ones  taken  in  a  certain  light,  and  that,  in  reflecting  on 
any  object,  'tis  as  impossible  to  exclude  from  our 
thought  all  particular  degrees  of  quantity  and  quality 
as  from  the  real  nature  of  things.  If  we  be  possessed^ 
therefore,  of  any  idea  of  power  in  general,  we  must 
also  be  able  to  conceive  some  particular  species  of  it ; 
and  as  power  cannot  subsist  alone,  but  is  always  re- 
garded as  an  attribute  of  some  being  or  existence,  we 
must  be  able  to  place  this  power  in  some  particular 

*  The  aame  imperfection  attends  our  ideas  of  the  DeiCj ;  but  this  can 
have  no  effect  either  on  religion  or  (norals.  The  order  of  the  unifcna 
proves  an  omnipotent  mind ;  that  is,  a  mind  whose  will  is  Musian/Zy  ol- 
tended  with  the  obedience  of  every  creature  and  being.  Nothing  more 
is  requisite  to  give  a  foundation  to  all  the  articles  of  religion ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  we  should  form  a  distinct  idea  of  the  force  and  energy  of  the 
Supreme  Being. 


oonnexum. 
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beingi  and  pcmoeive  tjbat  being  as  einlowed  with  a  real  SECT, 
force  and  ^norgji  by  which  such  a  particular  eQect  ne- 
f:^sarily  results  from  itfi  operation,  W^  must  dis- 
tinctly and  pfurticulajrly  ponceive  the  connexion  betwixt 
the  cause  i^id  effe^  fuid  be  able  to  pronounce,  from  a 
simply  view  gf  (h^  die,  that  it  must  be  followed  or  pre- 
ceded by  ^e  ofhery  This  is  the  true  m^inner  of  con^ 
iT^iving  fL  paFticular  povf  er  in  a  particular  body :  and 
a  gei^eral  idea  being  impossible  without  an  indivi- 
dual; where  the  latter  is  impossible,  'tis  certain  thp 
former  i^an  n^ver  ei(\8U  Now  nothing  is  inore  evi- 
dent, dian  tbftt  Ulo  htuniw  mind  cannot  fprm  such 
IBi  idea  pf  two  object  as  to  ppnceive  any  ponnei^on 
betwixt  tbepi,  or  cpinprehend  distinctly  that  power 
or  effig^cy,  by  whiph  they  are  united.  Such  'a  con- 
ne](ion  would  timount  to  a  demonstration,  and  would 
imply  tb^  alisolate  impossibility  for  the  one  object  not 
to  foUqw,  or  to  bp  cpnoeived  not  to  follow  upon  thp 
other :  which  kiqd  ot  connexion  has  already  been  r^ 
jected  in  all  caaes.  If  any  one  is  of  a  pontrary  opinion, 
imd  thinks  he  ha$  jattained  a  nptiqn  pf  power  in  any 
particular  object,  I  desire  he  may  point  out  to  me  that 
o^^U  Sut  till  I  meet  with  such  a  one,  whiph  I  dis- 
pair  p^  I  cannot  fqrbiew  cpppludings  (hat  sinpe  we  can 
n^^r  distinctly  pcMip^iya  how  my  particular  power 
can  pp^bly  i^ide  In  any  partipular  placet,  we  de- 
ceive pQW^ves  in  ini^^finlPg  w§  can  form  wy  such  ge- 
neral idea* 

Thus,  upon  th^  whole,  we  may  infer»  that  when  we 
talk  of  ^ny  b^ng,  whether  of  a  superior  or  inferior  na^- 
ture,  aa  ^idpwed  with  a  ppwer  or  forpe,  proportioned 
to  any  effect;  when  we  speak  of  a  necessary  conne- 
xion betwiict  objects,  and  suppose  that  this  connexion 
depends  fippn  an  efficapy  or  pnergy,  with  which  any 
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PART    of  these  objects  are  endowed;  in  all  the  expressions, 
v^,^^^  so  applied,  we  have  really  no  distinct  meaning,  and 
,    ^  ,     make  use  only  of  common  words,  without  any  dear 
•imI      and  determinate  ideas.    But  as  'tis  more  probable,  that 
^*  these  expressions  do  here  lose  their  true  meaning  by 
being  wrong  applied,  than  that  they  never  have  any 
meaning ;  'twill  be  proper  to  bestow  another  consider- 
ation on  this  subject,  to  see  if  possibly  we  can  disco- 
ver the  nature  and  origin  of  those  ideas  we  annex  to 
them. 

Suppose  two  objects  to  be  presented  to  us,  of  which 
the  one  is  the  cause  and  the  other  the  effect;  'tis  plain 
that,  from  the  simple  consideration  of  one,  or  both  thete 
objects,  we  never  shall  perceive  the  tie  by  which  thqr 
are  united,  or  be  able  certainly  to  pronounce,  that  there 
is  a  connexion  betwixt  them.  'Tis  not,  therefore,  from 
any  one  instance,  that  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  cause 
and  effect,  of  a  necessary  connexion  of  power,  of  foroe^ 
of  energy,  and  of  efficacy.  Did  we  never  see  any  but 
particular  conjunctions  of  objects,  entirely  different 
from  each  other,  we  should  never  be  able  to  form  any 
such  ideas. 

But,  again,  suppose  we  observe  several  instances  in 
which  the  same  objects  are  always  conjoined  together, 
we  immediately  conceive  a  connexion  betwixt  them, 
and  begin  to  draw  an  inference  from  one  to  another. 
This  multiplicity  of  resembling  instances,  therefore, 
constitutes  tlie  very  essence  of  power  or  connexion, 
and  is  the  source  from  which  the  idea  of  it  arises.  In 
order,  then,  to  understand  the  idea  of  power,  we  must 
consider  that  multiplicity ;  nor  do  I  ask  more  to  give  a 
solution  of  that  difficulty,  which  has  so  long  perplexed 
us.  For  thus  I  reason.  The  repetition  of  perfectly 
similar  instances  cw  never  alofie  give  rise  to  an  origi- 
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nal  idea^  different  from  what  is  to  be  found  in  any  par-  sect. 
ticular  instance,  as  has  been  observed,  and  as  evident- 
ly follows  from  our  fundamental  principle,  that  all  ideas 
are  copied  from  impressions.  Since,  therefore,  the  idea 
of  power  is  a  new  original  idea,  not  to  be  found  in  any 
one  instance,  and  which  yet  arises  from  the  repetition 
of  several  instances,  it  follows,  that  the  repetition  alone 
has  not  that  effect,  but  must  either  discover  or  produce 
something  new,  which  is  the  source  of  that  idea.  Did 
the  repetition  neither  discover  nor  produce  any  thing 
new,  our  ideas  might  be  multiplied  by  it,  but  would 
not  be  enlarged  above  what  they  are  upon  the  observa- 
tion of  one  single  instance.  Every  enlargement,  there- 
fi:)re,  (such  as  the  idea  of  power  or  connexion)  which 
arises  from  the  multiplicity  of  similar  instances,  is  co- 
pied from  some  effects  of  the  multiplicity,  and  will  be 
perfectly  understood  by  understanding  these  effects. 
Wherever  we  find  any  thing  new  to  be  discovered  or 
produced  by  the  repetition,  there  we  must  place  the 
power,  and  must  never  look  for  it  in  any  other  object 
But  'tis  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  repeti- 
tion of  like  objects  in  like  relations  of  succession  and 
contiguity,  discovers  nothing  new  in  any  one  of  them ; 
since  we  can  draw  no  inference  from  it,  nor  make  it  a 
subject  either  oi  our  demonstrative  or  probable  rea- 
sonings ;  as  has  been  already  proved.  *  Nay,  suppose 
we  could  draw  an  inference,  'twould  be  of  no  conse- 
quence in  the  present  case ;  since  no  kind  of  reasoning 
can  give  rise  to  a  new  idea,  such  as  tliis  of  power  is ; 
but  wherever  we  reason,  we  must  antecedently  be  pos- 
sessed of  clear  ideas,  which  may  be  the  objects  of  our 
reasoning.     The  conception  always  precedes  the  un- 
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PART    darstanding ;  and  where  the  one  ia  obscure^  the  at)ief 
is  uncertain ;  where  the  one  fiuls,  the  o^er  must  fiul 
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^2^d^  Secondly,  'tis  certain  that  this  repetition  of  siffiilaf 
*******^'  objects  in  similar  situations,  jnvduces  Qothilig  li^w  eithef 
in  these  objects,  or  in  any  external  body.  For  'tv^ll 
readily  be  allowed,  that  the  several  instiM^^es  w^  hfiy^ 
of  the  conjunction  of  resembling  causes  and  ^SBs^ta% 
are  in  themselves  entirely  independ^t,  and  that  Um 
communication  of  motion,  which  I  see  result  at  pra^ 
sent  from  the  shock  of  two  billiard  balls,  is  totally  dis- 
tinct from  that  which  I  saw  result  from  such  an  impulse 
a  twelvemonth  ago*  These  impulses  have  no  infliienof 
on  each  other.  They  are  entirely  divided  by  tiuie  and 
place ;  and  the  one  might  have  es^sted  and  cpmmu* 
nicated  motion,  though  the  otiier  n^ver  bad  b^en  in 
being. 

There  is,  then,  nothing  new  either  discovered  or  pro- 
duced in  any  objects  by  their  constant  conjunction,  and 
by  the  miinterrupted  resemblance  of  their  relations  of 
succession  and  contiguity.  But  'tis  from  this  resem- 
blance, that  the  ideas  of  necessity,  of  power,  and  of 
efficacy,  are  derived.  These  ideas  therefore  represent 
pot  any  thing,  that  does  or  can  belong  to  the  objects, 
which  are  constantiy  conjoined.  This  is  an  argument, 
which,  in  every  view  we  can  'emunine  it,  will  be  found 
perfectly  unanswerable.  Similar  instances  are  still  th# 
first  source  of  our  idea  of  power  or  necessity ;  at  the 
same  time  that  they  have  no  influence  by  their  similari* 
ty  either  on  each  other,  or  on  any  external  object.  We 
must  therefore  turn  ourselves  to  some  otiier  quarter  to 
seek  the  origin  of  that  idea. 

Tliough  the  several  resembling  instances,   which 
give  rise  to  the  idea  of  power,  have  no  uifluence  on 
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«ack  otberi  aod  can  never  produce  my  new  quality  in  sect. 
the  object^  which  can  be  the  model  of  that  idea,  yet  the 
observation  of  this  resemblance  produces  a  new  impres-' 
sion  in  the  mindj  which  is  its  real  model.  For  after  we 
hare  observed  the  resemblance  in  a  sufficient  number  of 
instances,  we  immediately  feel  a  determination  of  the 
mind  to  pass  fixm  one  object  to  its  usual  attendant,  and 
to  conceive  it  in  a  stronger  light  upon  account  of  that  re- 
lation. This  determination  is  the  only  effect  of  the  re« 
semblance ;  and  therefore  must  be  the  same  with  piower 
or  efficacy,  whose  idea  Is  derived  from  the  resemblance. 
The  several  instanoes  of  resembling  coi^  unctions  lead 
us  into  the  notion  of  power  and  necessity.  These  in^* 
stances  are  in  themselves  totally  distinct  from  each 
Others  and  have  no  union  but  in  the  mind,  which  ol>« 
serves  themt  md  eoUecta  their  ideas^  Necessi^,  then, 
is  the  effect  of  this  observation,  and  as  nothing  but  an 
internal  impression  of  the  mind,  or  a  determination  to 
carry  our  thoi^ts  from  one  object  to  another.  With* 
out  considering  it  in  this  view,  we  can  never  arrive  at 
the  most  distant  notion  of  it,  or  be  able  to  attribute  it 
either  to  cisternal  or  internal  objects,  to  spurit  or  body, 
to  causes  or  effects. 

The  necessary  connexion  betwixt  causes  and  ef* 
fects  is  the  finrndation  of  our  inference  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  foundation  of  our  inference  is  tlie  transit 
tion  arising  from  the  acicustomed  union.  These  are 
therefore  the  same. 

The  idea  of  necessity  arises  from  some  impression* 
There  is  no  impression  conveyed  by  our  senses,  which 
can  give  rise  to  that  idea.  It  must,  therefore,  be  de* 
rived  from  some  internal  impression,  or  impression  of 
reflection.  There  is  no  internal  impression  which  has 
9ny  relation  to  the  present  business,  but  that  propen* 
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PART    sity,  which  custom  produces,  to  pass  from  an  oliject  to 

^^       .  the  idea  of  its  usual  attendant.     This,  therefore,  is  the 

Of       essence  of  necessity.     Upon  the  whole,   necessity  is 

and       something  that  exists  in  the  mind,  not  in  objects ;  nor 

'*"^'**^^'  is  it  possible  for  us  ever  to  form  the  most  distant  idea 

of  it,  considered  as  a  quality  in  bodies.     Either  we 

have  no  idea  of  necessity,  or  necessity  is  nothing  but 

that  determination  of  the  thought  to  pass  from  causes 

to  effects,  and  from  effects  to  causes,  according  to  thdr 

experienced  union. 

Thus,  as  the  necessity,  which  makes  two  times  two 
equal  to  four,  or  three  angles  of  a  triangle  equal  to 
two  right  ones,  lies  only  in  the  act  of  the  understand* 
ing,  by  which  we  consider  and  compare  these  ideas ; 
.  in  like  manner,  the  necessity  of  power,  which  unites 
causes  and  effects,  lies  in  the  determination  of  the 
mind  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  efficacy 
or  energy  of  causes  is  neither  placed  in  the  causes 
themselves,  nor  in  tlie  Deity,  nor  in  the  concurrence 
of  these  two  principles ;  but  belongs  entirely  to  the 
soul,  which  considers  the  union  of  two  or  more  objects 
in  all  past  instances.  'Tis  here  that  the  real  power  of 
causes  is  placed,  along  with  their  connexion  and  ne- 
cessity. 

I  am  sensible,  that  of  all  the  paradoxes  which  I 
have  had,  or  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  advance 
in  tlie  course  of  this  Treatise,  the  present  one  is  the 
most  violent,  and  that  'tis  merely  by  dint  of  solid  proof 
and  reasoning  I  can  ever  hope  it  will  have  admission, 
and  overcome  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  mankind. 
Before  we  are  reconciled  to  this  doctrine,  how  often 
must  we  repeat  to  ourselves,  that  the  simple  view 
of  any  two  objects  or  actions,  however  related,  can 
never  give  us  any  idea  of  power,  or  of  a  connexion 


connexion. 
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betwixt  them :  that  this  idea  arises  from  the  repetition    sect. 

•  XIV. 

of  their  imion :  that  the  repetition  neither  discovers 
nor  causes  any  thing  in  the  objects,  but  has  an  influ- 
ence only  on  the  mind,  by  that  customary  transition  it 
produces :  that  this  customary  transition  is  therefore 
the  same  with  the  power  and  necessity;  which  are  con- 
sequently qualities  of  perceptions,  not  of  objects,  and 
are  internally  felt  by  the  soul,  and  not  perceived  exter- 
nally in  bodies  ?  There  is  commonly  an  astonishment 
attending  every  thing  extraordinary;  and  this  asto- 
nishment changes  immediately  into  the  highest  degree 
of  esteem  or  contempt,  according  as  we  approve  or 
disapprove  of  the  subject.  I  am  much  afraid,  that 
though  the  foregoing  reasoning  appears  to  me  the, 
shortest  and  most  decisive  imaginable,  yet,  with  the  ge- 
nerality of  readers,  the  bias  of  the  mind  will  prevail, 
and  give  them  a  prejudice  against  the  present  doc- 
trine* 

This  contrary  bias  is  easily  accounted  for.  'Tis  a 
common  observation,  diat  the  mind  has  a  great  pro- 
pensity to  spread  itself  on  external  objects,  and  to  con- 
join with  them  any  internal  impressions  which  they 
occasion,  and  which  always  make  their  appearance  at 
the  same  time  that  these  objects  discover  themselves 
to  the  senses.  Thus,  as  certain  sounds  and  smells  are 
always  found  to  attend  certain  visible  objects,  we  na- 
turally imagine  a  conjunction,  even  in  place,  betwixt 
the  objects  and  qualities,  though  the  qualities  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  no  such  conjunction, 'and 
really  exist  no  where.  But  of  this  more  fully  hereaf- 
ter.* Meanwhile,  'tis  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the 
same  propensity  is  the  reason  why  we  suppose  neces- 

•  Part  IV.  sect  5t 
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PART    sity  and  power  to  lie  in  the  objects  we  cotisider,  not  in 

^^  ^^*  our  mind,  that  considers  them i  notwithstanding  it  is 

Of^  not  possible  for  us  to  form  the  most  distant  idea  of  that 

and      quality,  when  it  is  not  taken  for  the  determination  of 

!*°^^'  the  mind,  to  pass  from  the  idea  of  an  object  to  that  of 

its  usual  attendant 

But  though  this  be  the  only  reasonable  account  we 
can  give  of  necessity,  the  contrary  notion  is  so  riveted 
in  the  mind  from  the  principles  above-mentioned,  that 
I  doubt  not  but  my  sentiments  will  be  treated  by  many 
as  extravagant  and  ridiculous.  What !  the  efiicacy  of 
causes  lie  in  the  determination  of  the  mind  f  As  if 
causes  did  not  operate  entirely  independent  <^  the 
mind,  and  would  not  continue  their  operation,  even 
though  there  was  no  mind  existent  to  contemplate 
them,  or  reason  concerning  them.  Thought  may  well 
depend  on  causes  for  its  operation,  but  not  causes  on 
thought.  This  is  to  reverse  the  order  of  nature^  and 
make  that  secondary,  which  is  really  primary.  To  every 
operation  there  is  a  power  proportioned;  and  this 
power  must  be  placed  on  the  body  that  operates.  If 
we  remove  the  power  from  one  cause,  we  must  ascribe 
it  to  another :  but  to  remove  it  from  all  causes,  and 
bestow  it  on  a  being  that  is  no  ways  related  to  the 
cause  or  effect,  but  by  perceiving  them,  is  a  gross  ab- 
surdity, and  contrary  to  the  most  certain  principles  of 
human  reason. 

I  can  only  reply  to  all  these  arguments,  that  the 
case  is  here  much  the  same,  as  if  a  blind  man  should 
pretend  to  find  a  great  many  absurdities  in  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  colour  of  scarlet  is  not  the  same  with 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  nor  light  the  same  with  solidi- 
ty. If  we  have  really  no  idea  of  a  power  or  efficacy  in 
any  object,  or  of  any  real  connexion  betwixt  causes 
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tod  efie6U|  Hwill  be  to  little  purpose  to  prove,  that  an  sect. 
efficacy  is  necessary  in  all  operations.  We  do  not  un-^ 
derstand  our  own  meaning  in  talking  so,  but  ignorant- 
ly  c<mfound  ideas  which  are  entirely  distinct  from  each 
other.  I  am,  indeed,  ready  to  allow,  that  there  may 
be  several  qualities^  both  in  material  and  immaterial 
objects,  with  which  we  are  utterly  unacquainted ;  and 
if  we  pieMs  to  call  these  power  or  effUaa/j  'twill  be  of 
little  ccmsequetice  to  the  world.  But  when,  instead  of 
meaning  these  unknown  qualities,  we  make  the  terms 
of  power  And  ^cacy  signify  something,  of  which  we 
have  a  tlear  idea>  and  which  is  incompatible  with 
thoee  objects  to  which  we  apply  it,  obscurity  and  error 
begin  dien  to  take  place,  and  we  are  led  astray  by  a 
fidse  ph]loso{diy«  This  is  the  case  when  we  transfer 
the  det^ftubialioil  of  the  thought  to  external  objects, 
and  8ii|^pos6  any  real  intelligible  connexion  betwixt 
them ;  that  being  a  quali^  which  can  only  belong  to 
the  mind  that  considers  them. 

As  to  what  may  be  said,  that  the  operations  of  na- 
ture are  independent  of  our  thought  and  reasoning,  I 
Allow  it  i  and  accordingly  have  observed,  that  objects 
bear  to  ei^  other  the  relations  of  contiguity  and  sue- 
csession ;  ikkBt  like  olgects  may  be  observed,  in  several 
instances,  to  have  like  relations ;  and  that  all  this  is  in- 
dependent of,  and  antecedent  to,  the  operations  of  the 
understanding.  But  if  we  go  any  farther,  and  ascribe 
a  power  or  necessary  connexion  to  these  objects,  this 
is  what  we  can  never  observe  in  them,  but  must  draw 
the  idea  of  it  from  what  we  feel  intemaUy  in  contem- 
plating them.  And  diis  I  carry  so  far,  that  I  am 
ready  to  convert  my  present  reasoning  into  an  in- 
stance of  it,  by  a  subtility  which  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  comprehead. 
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When  any  object  is  presented  to  us,  it  immediateljr 
conveys  to  the  mind  a  lively  idea  of  that  object  whidi 
0>  is  usually  found  to  attend  it;  and  this  determinatioii 
Ima  of  the  mind  forms  the  necessary  connexion  of  these 
'*'^******'**^*  objects.  But  when  we  change  the  point  of  view  from 
the  objects'  to  the  perceptions,  in  that  ci^e  the  impres* 
sion  is  to  be  considered  as  the  cause,  and  the  lively 
idea  as  the  effect;  and  their  necessary  connexion  ia 
that  new  determination,  which  we  feel  to  pass  from 
the  idea  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other.  The  uniting 
principle  among  our  internal  perceptions  is  as  unin- 
telligible as  that  among  external  objects,  and  is  not 
known  to  us  any  other  way  than  by  experience.  Now^ 
the  nature  and  effects  of  experience  have  been  already 
sufHciently  examined  and  explained.  It  never  gives 
us  any  insight  into  the  internal  structure  or  operating 
principle  of  objects,  but  only  accustoms  the  mind  to 
pass  from  one  to  another. 

'Tis  now  time  to  collect  all  tlie  different  parts  of 
this  reasoning,  and,  by  joining  them  together,  form  an 
exact  definition  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
which  makes  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry.  This 
order  would  not  have  been  excusable,  of  first  examin- 
ing  our  inference  from  the  relation  before  we  had  ex- 
plained the  relation  itself,  had  it  been  possible  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  different  mctluxl.  But  as  the  nature  of  the 
relation  depends  so  much  on  that  of  the  inference,  we 
hav^e  been  obliged  to.  advance  in  this  seemingly  pre- 
posterous manner,  and  make  use  of  terms  before  we 
were  able  exactly  to  define  them,  or  fix  their  meaning. 
We  shall  now  correct  this  fault  by  giving  a  precise 
definition  of  cause  and  effect. 

Tliere  may  two  definitions  be  given  of  this  relation, 
which  are  only  different  by  their  presenting  a  differ- 
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^tit  view  of  the  same  object,  and  making  us  consider  it  SECT, 
either  as  a  philosophical  or  as  a  natural  relation ;  ei- 
ther as  a  comparison  of  two  ideas,  or  as  an  association 
betwixt  them.  We  may  define  a  cause  to  be  ^*  An 
object  precedent  and  contiguous  to  another,  and  where 
all  the  objects  resembling  the  former  are  placed  in  like 
relations  of  precedency  and  contiguity  to  those  objects 
that  resemble  the  latter. ''  If  this  definition  be  es- 
teemed defective,  because  drawn  from  objects  foreign 
to  the  cause,  we  may  substitute  this  other  definition  in 
its  place,  viz.  ^  A  cause  is  an  object  precedent  and 
contiguous  to  another,  and  so  united  with  it  that  the 
idea  of  the  one  determines  the  mind  to  form  the  idea 
of  the  other,  and  the  impression  of  the  one  to  form  a 
more  lively  idea  of  the  other. ''  Should  this  definition 
also  be  rejected  for  the  same  reason,  I  know  no  other 
remedy,  than  that  the  persons  who  eitpress  this  deli-^ 
cscy  should  substitute  a  juster  definition  in  its  places 
But,  for  my  part,  I  must  own  my  incapacity  for  such 
an  undertaking.  When  I  examine,  with  the  utmost 
accuracy,  those  objects  which  are  commonly  denomi- 
nated  causes  and  effects,  I  find,  in  considering  a  sin- 
gle instance,  that  the  one  object  is  precedent  and  con-* 
tiguous  to  the  other;  and  in  enlarging  my  view  to 
consider  several  instances,  I  find  only  that  like  objects 
are  constantly  placed  in  like  relations  of  succession  and 
contigui^.  Again,  when  I  consider  the  influence  of 
this  constant  conjunction,  I  perceive  that  such  a  rela- 
tion can  never  be  an  object  of  reasoning,  and  can  never 
operate  upon  the  mind  but  by  means  of  custom,  which 
determines  the  imagination  to  make  a  transition  from 
the  idea  of  one  object  to  that  of  its  usual  attendant^ 
and  firom  the  impression  of  one  to  a  more  lively  idea 
of  the  other.  However  extraordinary  these  sentimenta 
vol- 1.  p 
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may  appear,  I  think  it  fruitless  to  trouble  myself 
any  farther  inquiry  or  reasoning  upon  the  subject,  but 

knov^m  shall  repose  myself  on  them  as  on  established  maxims. 

^^^  'Twill  only  be  proper,  before  we  leave  this  subject, 
to  draw  some  corollaries  from  it,  by  which  we  may 
remove  several  prejudices  and  popular  errors  that  have 
very  much  prevailed  in  philosophy.  First,  we  may 
learn,  from  the  foregoing  doctrine,  that  all  causes  are 
of  the  same  kind,  and  that,  in  particular,  there  is  no 
foundation  for  that  distinction  which  we  sometimei 
make  betwixt  efficient  causes,  and  causes  sine  qua  non\ 
or  betwixt  efficient  causes,  and  formal,  and  material, 
and  exemplary,  and  final  causes.  For  as  our  idea  of 
efficiency  is  derived  from  the  constant  conjunction  of 
two  objects,  wherever  this  is  observed,  the  cause  is  ef- 
ficient ;  and  where  it  is  not,  there  can  never  be  a  cause 
of  any  kind.  For  the  same  reason  we  most  reject  the 
distinction  betwixt  cause  and  occasion^  when  supposed 
to  signify  any  thing  essentially  different  from  each 
other.  If  constant  conjunction  be  implied  in  what  we 
call  occasion,  'tis  a  real  cause ;  if  not,  'tis  no  relation 
at  all,  and  cannot  give  rise  to  any  argument  or  reason^ 
ing. 

Secondly,  the  same  course  of  reasoning  will  make 
us  conclude,  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  necessity,  as 
there  is  but  one  kind  of  cause,  and  that  the  common 
distinction  betwixt  moral  and  i^hysical  necessity  is  with- 
out any  foundation  in  nature.  This  clearly  appears 
from  the  precedent  explication  of  necessity.  'Tis  the 
constant  conjunction  of  objects,  along  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  mind,  which  constitutes  a  physical 
necessity :  and  the  removal  of  these  is  the  same  thing 
with  chance.  As  objects  must  either  be  conjoined 
or  not,  and  as  the  mind  must  either  be  determined  of 
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not  to  pass  firom  one  object  to  another,  'tis  impose  SECT/ 
sible  to  admit  of  any  medium  betwixt  chance  and  an 
absolute  necessity.  In  weakening  this  conjunction  and 
determination  you  do  not  change  the  nature  of  the  ne- 
cessity ;  since  even  in  the  operation  of  bodies,  these 
have  different  degrees  of  constancy  and  force,  without 
producing  a  different  species  of  that  relation. 

The  distinction,  which  we  often  make  betwixt  power 
and  the  exercise  of  it,  is  equally  without  foundation. 

Thirdly,  we  may  now  be  able  fully  to  overcome  all 
that  repugnance,  which  'tis  so  natural  for  us  to  enter-^ 
tain  against  the  foregoing  reasoning,  by  which  we  en^ 
deavoured  to  prove,  that  the  necessity  of  a  cause  to 
every  beginning  of  existence  is  not  founded  on  any  ar- 
guments either  demonstrative  or  intuitive.  Such  an 
opinion  will  not  appear  strange  after  the  foregoing  de- 
finitions. If  we  define  a  cause  to  be  an  object  prcce^ 
dent  and  contiguous  to  another,  and  where  all  the  objects 
resembling  the  former  are  placed  in  a  like  reUUion  ^f 
priority  and  contiguity  to  those  objects  that  resemble  the 
latter  ;  we  may  easily  conceive  that  there  is  no  abso- 
lute nor  metaphysical,  necessity,  that  every  beginning 
of  existence  should  be  attended  with  such  an  object. 
If  we  define  a  cause  to  be,'  an  object  precedent  and  con^ 
tiguous  to  another^  and  so  united  with  it  in  the  imagina^ 
tiony  that  the  idea  of  the  one  determines  the  mind  to 
form  the  idea  of  the  other ,  and  the  impression  of  the  one 
to  form  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  other ;  we  shall  make 
still  less  difficulty  of  assenting  to  this  opinion.  Such 
an  influence  on  the  mind  is  in  itself  perfectly  extraor- 
dinary and  incomprehensible ;  nor  can  we  be  certaifi 
of  its  reality,  but  from  experience  and  observation. 

I  shall  add  as  a  fourth  corollary,  that  we  can  never 
have  reason  to  believe  that  any  object  exists,  of  which 
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PART    we  cannot  form  an  idea*    For,  as  all  our  reasonings 

Vj-      i  concerning  existence  are  derived  from  causation,  and  as 

Of       all  our  reasonings  concerning  causation  are  derived  from 

ud      the  experienced  conjunction  of  objects,  not  from  any  reiH 

''*^^^^'  soning  or  reflection,  the  same  experience  must  give  us 

a  notion  of  these  objects,  and  must  remove  all  mysteiy 

from  our  conclusions.    This  is  so  evident  that  'twould 

scarce  have  merited  our  attention,  were  it  not  to  obviate 

certain  objections  of  this  kind  which  might  arise  against 

the  following  reasonings  concerning  matter  and  jtfi^ 

stance.     I  need  not  observe,  that  a  fiill  knowledge  of 

the  object  is  not  requisite,  but  only  of  those  qualities 

of  it  which  we  believe  to  exbt 


SECTION  XV. 

RULES  BY  WHICH  TO  JUnCE  OF  CAUSES  ANn  BFFECTS. 

According  to  the  precedent  doctrine,  there  are  no 
objects  which,  by  the  mere  survey,  without  consulting 
experience,  we  can  determine  to  be  the  causes  of  any 
other ;  and  no  objects  which  we  can  certainly  deter- 
mine in  the  same  manner  not  to  be  the  causes.  Any 
thing  may  produce  any  thing.  Creation,  annihilation, 
motion,  reason,  volition ;  all  these  may  arise  from  one 
another,  or  from  any  other  object  we  can  imagine.  Nor 
will  this  appear  strange  if  we  compare  two  principles 
explained  above,  that  the  constant  conjunction  of  ch^ 
jects  determines  their  causation^  *  and  thaty  properly 
speakings  no  objects  are  contrary  to  each  other  but  exis- 


•  PtftLSect& 
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tence  and  non^exiiUnce.    Where  objects  are  not  con-    8ECT. 
^rary^  nothing  hinders  them  from  having  that  constant  v^^   '   i 
conjuncticm  <hi  which  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  ,  ^^, 

*  by  which 

totally  depends.  .  to 

Since,  therefore,  'tis  possible  for  all  objects  to  be-  ^^^^a 
come  causes  or  effects  to  each  other,  it  may  be  proper 
to  fix  some  general  rules  by  which  we  may  know  when 
they  really  are  so. 

1.  The  cause  and  effisct  must  be  contiguous  in  space 
and  time. 

2.  The  cause  must  be  prior  to  the  efiect 

3.  There  must  be  a  constant  union  betwixt  the  cause 
and  effect  "Us  chiefly  this  quality  that  constitutes  the 
relation. 

4.  The  same  cause  always  produces  the  same  effect, 
and  tlie  same  effect  never  arises  but  from  the  same 
cause.  Tills  principle  we  derive  from  experience,  and 
is  the  source  of  most  of  our  philosophical  reasonings. 
For  when  by  any  clear  experiment  we  have  discovered 
the  causes  or  effects  of  any  phenomenon,  we  immedi* 
ately  extend  our  observation  to  every  phenomenon  pf 
the  same  kind,  without  waiting  for  that  constant  repe- 
tition, firom  which  the  first  idea  of  this  relation  is  de- 
rived. 

5.  Tliere  is  another  principle  which  hangs  upon  this, 
viz.  thai^where  several  different  objects  produce  the 
same  effect,  it  must  be  by  means  of  some  quality  which 
we  discover  to  be  common  amongst  them.  For  as  like 
effects  imply  like  causes,  we  must  always  ascribe  the 
causation  to  the  circumstance  wherein  we  discover  the 
resemblance. 

'  6.  The  following  principle  is  founded  on  the  same 
reason.  The  difference  in  the  effects  of  two  resembling 
objects  must  proceed  from  that  particular  in  which  they 
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PART  di£Per.  For  as' like  causes  always  produce  like  efiectSi 
i^  ^1  wben  in  any  instance  we  find  our  expectation  to  be  di»- 
^OjL_.  appointed,  we  must  conclude  that  this  irregular!^  pro- 

and      ceeds  from  some  difference  in  the  causes. 
^  7.  When  any  object  increases  or  diminishes  with  the 

increase  or  diminution  of  its  cause,  'tis  to  be  regarded 
as  a  compounded  effect,  derived  from  the  union  of  the 
several  different  effects  which  arise  from  the  seve- 
ral different  parts  of  the  cause.  The  absence  or  pre- 
sence of  one  part  of  the  cause  is  here  supposed  to 
be  always  attended  with  the  absence  or  presence  of  a 
proportionable  part  of  the  effect.  This  constant  con- 
junction sufficiently  proves  that  the  one  part  is  the 
cause  of  the  other.  We  must,  however,  beware  not 
to  draw  such  a  conclusion  from  a  few  experiments.  A 
certain  degree  of  heat  gives  pleasure;  if  you  diminish 
that  heat,  the  pleasure  diminishes ;  but  it  does  notfoU 
)ow,  that  if  you  augment  it  beyond  a  certain  degree, 
the  pleasure  will  likewise  augment ;  for  we  find  that  i( 
degenerates  into  pain. 

8.  The  eighth  and  last  rule  I  shall  take  notice  of  is, 
tliat  an  object,  which  exists  for  any  time  in  its  full  per<r 
fection  without  any  effect,  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  that 
effect,  but  requires  to  be  assisted  by  some  other  prin-p 
ciple,  which  may  forward  its  influence  and  operation. 
For  as  like  effects  necessarily  follow  from  like  causes, 
and  in  a  contiguous  time  and  place,  their  separation 
for  a  moment  shows  th^t  these  causes  are  not  complete 
pnes. 

Here  is  all  the  logic  I  think  proper  to  employ  in  my 
reasoning ;  and  perhaps  even  this  was  not  very  necesr 
sary,  but  might  have  been  supplied  by  the  natural 
principles  of  our  understanding.  Our  scholastic  headr 
pieces  and  logicians  show  np  such  superiority  above 
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the  mere  vulgar  in  their  reason  and  ability,  as  to  ^^^' 
give  us  any  inclination  to  imitate  them  in  delivering  a  v^y^/ 
long  system  of  rules  and  precepts  to  direct  our  judg-  i,y^*^ 
ment  in  philosophy.  All  the  rules  of  this  nature  are  ,^ 
very  easy  in  their  invention,  but  extremely  difficult  in  ca^and 
their  application ;  and  even  experimental  philosophy, 
which  seems  the  most  natural  and  simple  of  any,  re- 
quires the  utmost  stretch  of  human  judgment.  There 
is  no  phenomenon  in  nature  but  what  is  compounded 
and  modified  by  so  many  different  circumstances,  that, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  decisive  point,  we  must  care- 
fully separate  whatever  is  superfluous,  and  inquire,  by 
new  experiments,  if  every  particular  circumstance  of 
the  first  experiment  was  essential  to  it.  These  new 
experiments  are  liable  to  a  discussion  of  the  same  kind; 
so  that  the  utmost  constancy  is  required  to  make  us 
persevere  in  our  inquiry,  and  the  utmost  sagacity  to 
chuse  the  right  way  among  so  many  that  present  them- 
selves. If  this  be  the  case  even  in  natural  philosophy, 
how  much  more  in  moral,  where  there  is  a  much  greater 
complication  of  circumstances,  and  where  those  views 
and  sentiments,  which  are  essential  to  any  action  of  the 
mind,  are  so  implicit  and  obscure,  that  they  ofien 
escape  our  strictest  attention,  and  are  not  only  unac- 
countable in  their  causes,  but  even  unknown  in  their 
existence?'  I  am  much  afraid,  lest  the  small  success  I 
meet  with  in  my  inquiries,  will  make  this  observation 
bear  the  air  of  an  apology  rather  than  of  boasting. 

If  any  thing  can  give  me  security  in  this  particular, 
'twill  be  the  enlarging  the  sphere  of  my  experiments 
as  much  as  possible ;  for  which  reason,  it  may  be  pros- 
per, in  this  place,  to  examine  the  reasoning  faculty  of 
bniteSy  as  well  as  that  of  human  creatures* 
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SECTION  XVL 


OP  THE  REASON  OF  ANIMALS. 


PART        Next  to  the  ridicule  of  denying  an  evident  tmtli,  ii 

Vj^^-^^  that  of  taking  much  pains  to  defend  it ;  and  no  truth 

^^^j^  appears  to  me  more  evident,  than  that  the  beasts  are 

■ad      endowed  with  thouirht  and  reason  as  well  as  men*  The 

ii.vii«nutjr.  iipgyjjjgjj^g  j^j.g  jjj  jjjjg  ^5H3g  ^q  obvious,  that  they  never 

escape  the  most  stupid  and  ignorant. 

We  are  conscious,  that  we  ourselves,  in  adapting 
means  to  ends,  are  guided  by  reason  and  design,  and 
that  'tis  not  ignorantly  nor  casually  we  perform  those 
actions  which  tend  to  self-preservation,  to  the  obtain^ 
ing  pleasure,  and  avoiding  pain.  When,  therefore,  we 
see  other  creatures,  in  millions  of  instances,  perform 
like  actions,  and  direct  them  to  like  ends,  all  our  prin- 
.ciples  of  reason  and  probability  carry  us  with  an  in- 
vincible force  to  believe  the  existence  of  a  like  cause. 
*Tis  needless,  in  my  opinion,  to  illustrate  this  argument 
by  tlie  enumeration  of  particulars.  ITie  smallest  at- 
tention will  supply  us  with  more  than  are  requisite. 
The  resemblance  betwixt  the  actions  of  animals  and 
those  of  men  is  so  entire,  in  this  respect,  that  the  very 
first  action  of  the  first  animal  we  shall  please  to  pitch 
on,  will  afford  us  an  incontestable  argument  for  the 
present  doctrine. 

This  doctrine  is  as  useful  as  it  is  obvious,  and  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  kind  of  touchstone,  by  which  we  may 
try  every  system  in  tliis  species  of  philosophy.     'Tis 
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fipom  the  resemblance  of  the  external  actions  of  &ni-  sect. 
Qials  to  those  we  ourselves  perform,  that  we  judge  their 
internal  likewise  to  resemble  ours ;  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  reasonings  carried  one  step  farther,  will  make 
us  cimclude,  that,  since  our  internal  actions  resemble 
each  other,  the  causes,  from  which  they  are  derived^ 
must  also  be  resembling.  When  any  hypothesis,  there- 
fore, is  advanced  to  explain  a  mental  operation,  which 
is  common  to  men  and  beasts,  we  must  apply  the  same 
hypothesis  to  both ;  and  as  every  true  hypothesis  will 
abkle  this  trial,  so  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  no 
iiEdse  one  will  ever  be  able  to  endure  it*  The  common 
defect  of  tl|Ose  systems,  which  philos(^ers  have  em- 
ployed to  account  for  the  actions  of  the  mind,  is,  that 
they  suppose  such  a  subtility  and  refinement  of  thought^ 
as  not  only  exceeds  the  capacity  of  mere  animals,  but 
even  of  children  and  the  common  people  in  our  own 
species ;  who  are,  notwithstanding,  susceptible  of  the 
sam§  emotions  and  affections  as  persons  of  the  most 
lu;complished  genius  and  understanding.  Such  a  sub* 
tility  is  a  clear  proof  of  the  falsehood,  as  the  contrary 
simplicity  of  the  truth,  of  any  system, 
.  Let  us,  therefore,  put  our  present  system,  concern'^ 
ing  the  nature  of  the  understanding,  .to  this  decisive 
trial,  and  see  whether  it  will  equally  account  for  the 
reasonings  (^beasts  as  for  those  of  the  human  species,. 
Here  we  must  make  a  distinction  betwixt  those  ac* 
tions  of  animals,  which  are  of  a  vulgar  nature,  and 
seem  to  be  cm  a  level  with  their  common  capacities, 
and  those  more  extraordinary*!  instances  of  sagacity, 
which  they  sometimes  discover  for  their  own  preserva* 
tion,  and  the  propagation  of  their  species.  A  dog  that 
avoids  fire  and  precipices,  that  shuns  strangers,  and 
i^^resses  his  piaster,  affords  us  m  instance  of  the  first 
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PART    kind.     A  bird,  that  chases  with  such  care  and  nioeQr 

v^    ' '^  the  place  and  materials  of  her  nest,  and  sits  upon  her 

Of       eggs  for  a  due  time,  and  in  a  suitable  season,  with  all 

aJd^  the  precaution  that  a  chemist  is  capable  of  in  the  most 

proUbaity.  deiieate  projection,  furnishes  us  with  a  lively  instance  of 

the  second. 

•  As  to  the  former  actions,  I  assert  they  proceed  from 
a  reasoning,  that  is  not  in  itself  different,  nor  founded 
on  different  principles,  from  that  which  appears  in  hu- 
man nature.  'Tis  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  that  there 
be  some  impression  immediately  present  to  their  me- 
mory or  senses,  in  order  to  be  the  foundation  of  their 
judgment.  From  the  tone  of  voice  the  dog  infers  his 
master's  anger,  and  foresees  his  own  punishment  From 
a  certwi  sensation  affecting  his  smell,  he  judges  his 
game  not  to  be  far  distant  from  him. 

Secondly,  the  inference  he  draws  from  the  present 
impression  is  built  on  experience,  and  on  his  observa- 
tion of  the  conjunction  of  objects  in  past  instances.  As 
you  vary  this  experience,  he  varies  his  reasoning.  Make 
a  beating  follow  upon  one  sign  or  motion  for  some  time, 
and  afterwards  upon  another ;  and  he  will  successively 
draw  different  conclusions,  according  to  his  most  re- 
cent experience. 

Now,  let  any  philosopher  make  a  trial,  and  en- 
deavour to  explain  that  act  of  the  mind  which  we 
call  beliefj  and  give  an  account  of  the  principles 
from  which  it  is  derived,  independent  of  the  influ- 
ence of  custom  on  the  imagination,  and  let  his  hypo- 
thesis be  equally  applicable  to  beasts  as  to  the  human 
species;  and,  after  he  has  done  this,  I  promise  to 
embrace  his  opinion.  But,  at  the  same  time  I  demand 
as  an  equitable  condition,  that  if  my  system  be  the 
only  one,  which  can  answer  to  all  these  terms,  it  may 
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be  received  as  entirely  satisfactory  and  convincinir.    SECT. 

.  .  XVL 

And  that  'tis  the  only  one,  is  evident  almost  without 
any  reasoning.  Beasts  certainly  'never  perceive  any 
real  connexion  among  objects.  'Tis  therefore  by  ex- 
perience they  infer  one  from  another.  They  can  never 
by  any  arguments  form  a  general  conclusion,  that 
those  objects  of  which  they  have  had  no  experience, 
resemble  those  of  which  they  have.  *Tis  therefore  by 
means  of  custom  alone  that  experience  operates  upon 
them.  All  this  was  sufficiently  evident  with  respect  to 
man.  But  with  respect  to  beasts  there  cannot  be  the 
least  suspicion  of  mistake ;  which  must  be  owned  to  be 
a  strong  confirmation,  or  rather  an  invincible  proof  of 
my  system. 

Nothing  shows  more  the  force  of  habit  in  reconcil- 
ing us  to  any  phenomenon,  than  this,  that  men  are  not 
astonished  at  the  operations  of  their  own  reason,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  admire  the  instinct  of  animals,  and 
find  a  difficulty  in  explaining  it,  merely  because  it  can- 
not be  reduced  to  the  very  same  principles.  To  con- 
sider the  matter  aright,  reason  is  nothing  but  a  won- 
derful and  unintelligible  instinct  in  our  souls,  which 
carries  us  along  a  certain  train  of  ideas,  and  endows 
them  with  particular  qualities,  according  to  their  par- 
ticular situations  and  relations.  This  instinct,  'tis 
true,  arises  firom  past  observation  and  experience ;  but 
can  any  one  give  the  ultimate  reason,  why  past  expe- 
rience and  observation  produces  such  an  effect,  any 
more  than  why  nature  alone  should  produce  it  ?  Na- 
ture may  certainly  produce  whatever  can  arise  from 
habit :  nay,  habit  is  nothing  but  one  of  the  principles 
of  nature,  and  derives  all  its  force  fronjt  that  origin. 
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PART  IV. 


OF  THE   SCEPTICAL   AND   OTHER   SYSTEMS  OF 

PHILOSOPHY. 


SECTION  I. 

OF  SCEPTICISM  WITH  REGARD  TO  REASON. 

^r^^    III  all  demonstrative  sciences  the  rules  are  certain  and 

^^y^^  infidlible ;  but  when  we  apply  thein^  our  fallible  and 

tMp^c^oBd  uncertain  faculties  are  very  apt  to  depart  from  them, 

^^^  -  and  fall  into  error.     We  must  therefore  in  every  rea^ 

Ky«teiiM  of  ^  ^ 

phikMopby.  soning  form  a  new  judgment,  as  a  check  or  control 
on  our  first  judgment  or  belief;  and  must  enlarge  our 
view  to  comprehend  a  kind  of  history  of  all  the  in- 
stances, wherein  our  understanding  has  deceived  us, 
compared  with  those  wherein  its  testimony  was  just 
and  true.  Our  reason  must  be  considered  as  a  kind  of 
cause,  of  which  truth  is  the  natural  effect ;  but  such  a 
one  as,  by  the  irruption  of  other  causes,  and  by  the  in- 
constancy of  our  mental  powers,  may  frequently  be 
prevented.  By  this  means  all  knowledge  degenerates 
into  probability ;  and  this  probability  is  greater  or  less, 
according  to  our  experience  of  the  veracity  or  deceit^ 
fulness  of  our  understanding,  and  according  to  the 
simplicity  or  intricacy  of  the  question. 
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There  is  no  algebraist  nor  mathematician  so  expert 
in  his  science,  as  to  place  entire  confidence  in  any 
truth  immediately  upon  his  discovery  of  it,  or  regard 
it  as  any  thing  but  a  mere  probability.  Every  time  he 
runs  over  his  proofs,  his  confidence  increases;  but 
still  more  by  the  approbation  of  his  friends ;  and  is 
raised  to  its  utmost  perfection  by  the  universal  assent 
and  applauses  of  the  learned  world.  Now,  'tis  evident 
that  this  gradual  increase  of  assurance  is  nothing  but 
the  addition  of  new  probabilities,  and  is  derived  from 
the  ccmstant  union  of  causes  and  effects,  according  to 
past  experience  and  observation. 

In  accounts  of  any  length  or  importance,  merchants 
seldcHn  trust  to  the  infidlible  certainty  of  numbers  for 
their  securi^ ;  but  by  the  artificial  structure  of  the  ac- 
counts, produce  a  probability  beyond  what  is  derived 
from  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  accountant.  For 
that  is  i^inly  of  Itself  some  degree  of  probability; 
though  uncertain  and  variable,  according  to  the  de- 
grees of  his  experience  and  length  of  the  account. 
Now  as  none  will  maintain,  that  our  assurance  in  a 
long  numeration  exceeds  probability,  I  may  safely  a& 
firm,  that  there  scarce  is  any  proposition  concerning 
numbers,  of  which  we  caif  have  a  fuller  security.  For 
'tis  easily  possible,  by  gradually  diminishing  the  num- 
bers, to  reduce  the  longest  series  of  addition  to  the 
most  simple  question  which  can  be  formed,  to  an  ad- 
dition of  two  single  numbers ;  and  upon  this  supposi- 
tion we  shall  find  it  impracticable  to  show  the  precise 
limits  of  knowledge  and  of  probability,  or  discover  that 
particular  number  at  which  the  one  ends  and  the  other 
begms.  But  knowledge  and  probability  are  of  such 
contrary  and  disagreeing  natures,  that  they  cannot 
well  run  insensibly  into  each  otheri  and  that  because 
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PART    they  will  not  divide,  but  must  be  either  entirely  pre- 
Vj^  '   i  sent,  or  entirely  absent.     Besides,  if  any  single  addi- 
Of  the     tion  were  certain,  every  one  would  be  so,  and  conse- 
other     quently  the  whole  or  total  sum ;  unless  the  whole  can 
^Skmfhy.  ^  different  from  all  its  parts.     I  had  almost  said,  that 
this  was  certain ;  but  I  reflect  that  it  must  reduce  iV- 
selfj  as  well  as  every  other  reasoning,  and  from  know- 
ledge degenerate  into  probability. 

Since,  therefore,  all  knowledge  resolves  itself  into 

\        probability,  And  becomes  at  last  of  the  same  nature 

with  that  evidence  which  we  employ  in  common  life^ 

we  must  now  examine  this  latter  species  of  reasoning, 

and  see  on  what  foundation  it  stands. 

In  every  judgment  which  we  can  form  concerning 
probability,  as  well  as  concerning  knowledge,  we  ought 
always  to  correct  the  first  judgment,  derived  from  the 
nature  of  the  object,  by  another  judgment,  derived 
from  the  nature  of  the  understanding.  'Tls  certain  a 
man  of  solid  sense  and  long  experience  ought  to  have, 
and  usually  has,  a  greater  assurance  in  his  opinions, 
tlian  one  that  is  foolish  and  ignorant,  and  that  our  sen- 
timents have  different  degrees  of  authority,  even  with 
ourselves,  in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  our  reason 
and  experience.  In  the  man  of  the  best  sense  and 
longest  experience,  this  authority  is  never  entire ;  since 
even  such  a  one  must  be  conscious  of  many  errors  in 
the  past,  and  must  still  dread  the  like  for  the  future. 
Here  then  arises  a  new  species  of  probability  to  cor- 
rect and  regulate  the  first,  and  fix  its  just  standard 
and  proportion.  As  demonstration  is  subject  to  the 
control  of  probability,  so  is  probability  liable  to  a 
new  correction  by  a  reflex  act  of  the  mind,  wherein 
the  nature  of  our  understanding,  and  our  reasoning 
from  the  first  probability,  become  our  objects. 
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Having  thus  found  in  every  probability,  beside 
the  original  uncertainty  inherent  in  the  subject,  a  new 
uncertainty,  derived  from  the  weakness  of  that  faculty  Of 
which  judges,  and  having  adjusted  these  two  together,  with 
we  are  obliged  by  our  reason  to  add  a  new  doubt,  de-  ^^^l^J^ 
rived  from  the  possibility  of  error  in  the  estimation  we 
make  of  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  our  faculties.  This 
is  a  doubt  which  immediately  occurs  to  us,  and  of 
which,  if  we  would  closely  pursue  our  reason,  we  can- 
not avoid  giving  a  decision.  But  this  decision,  though 
it  should  be  &vourable  to  our  preceding  judgment, 
being  founded  only  on  probability,  must  weaken  still 
further  our  first  evidence,  and  must  itself  be  weakened 
by  a  fourth  doubt  of  the  same  kind,  and  so  on  in  in^ 
finiium ;  till  at  last  there  remain  nothing  of  the  origi- 
nal probabilitjr,  however  great  we  may  suppose  it  to 
have  been,  and  however  small  the  diminution  by  every 
new  uncertainty.  No  finite  object  can  subsist  under  a 
decrease  repeated  in  infinitum  /  and  even  the  vastest 
quantity,  which  can  enter  into  human  imagination, 
must  in  this  manner  be  reduced  to  nothing.  Let  our 
first  belief  be  never  so  strong,  it  must  infallibly  perish, 
by  passing  through  so  many  new  examinations,  of 
which  each  diminishes  somewhat  of  its  force  and  vi- 
gour. When  I  reflect  on  the  natural  fallibility  of  my 
judgment,  I  have  less  confidence  in  my  opinions,  than 
when  I  only  consider  the  objects  concerning  which  I 
reason ;  and  when  I  proceed  still  farther,  to  turn  the 
scrutiny  against  every  successive  estimation  I  make  of 
my  faculties,  all  the  rules  of  logic  require  a  continual 
diminution,  and  at  last  a  total  extinction  of  belief  and 
evidence. 

Should  it  here  be  asked  me,  whether  I  sincerely  as- 
sent to  this  argument,  which  I  seem  to  take^such  pains 
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PART    to  inculcate,  and  whether  I  be  really  one  of  those  0oep- 
Wj    *  ^  tics,  who  hold  that  all  is  imcertaiii,  and  that  our  jodg^ 
Of  tfa«    ment  is  not  in  any  thing  possessed  of  anjf  measures  of 
"''oSlir     truth  and  fidsebood ;  I  should  reply,  that  this  questiooi 
J2£^^,  is  entirely  superfluous,  and  that  neither  I,  nor  ai^  o* 
ther  person,  was  ever  sincerely  and  constantly  ^  thai 
opinion.     Nature,  by  an  absolute  and  uncontroUaUe 
necessity,  has  determined  us  to  judge  as  well  a$ki» 
breathe  and  feel ;  nor  can  we  any  more  fotbear  Tiew^' 
ing  certain  objects  in  a  stronger  and  fuller  light,  npon 
account  of  their  customary  connexion  with  a  present 
impression,  than  we  can  hinder  ourselyes  from  think- 
ing, as  long  as  we  are  awake,  or  seeing  the  surround* 
ing  bodies,  when  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  them  id 
broad  sunshine.     Whoever  has  taken  the  pains  to  re* 
fiite  the  cavils  of  this  total  scepticism,  has  really  d]»» 
puted  without  an  antagonist,  and  endeavoured  by  ar- 
guments to  esUblish  a  fiiculty,  which  nature  has  ante- 
cedently implanted  in  the  mind,  and  rendered  unavoid- 
able. 

My  intention  then  in  displaying  so  carefully  the  ar- 
guments of  that  fantastic  sect,  is  only  to  make  the 
reader  sensible  of  the  truth  of  my  hjrpothesis,  that  all 
our  reasonings  concerning  causes  and  effeciSy  are  derived 
from  nothing  but  custom ,-  and  that  belief  is  more  pro* 
perly  an  act  of  the  sensitive j  than  of  the  cogitative  peri 
of  our  natures.  I  have  here  proved,  that  the  very  same 
principles,  which  make  us  form  a  decision  upon  any 
subject,  and  correct  that  decision  by  the  consideration 
of  our  genius  and  capacity,  and  of  the  situation  of  our 
mind,  when  we  examined  that  subject ;  I  say,  I  hav^ 
proved,  that  these  same  principles,  when  carried  fiir^ 
ther,  and  applied  to  every  new  reflex  judgment,  must, 
by  continually  diminishing  the  original  evidence  at 
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last  reduce  it  to  nothing,  and  utterly  subvert  all  belief   SECT, 
and  opinion.     If  belief,  therefore,  were  a  simple  act  of  ^^ 
the  thonghty  without  any  peculiar  manner  of  concept       <^^ 
tion,  or  the  addition  of  a  force  and  vivacity,  it  must      with 
infallibly  destroy  itself,  and  in  every  case  terminate  in   ^^uuJ^ 
a  total  suspense  of  judgment.     But  as  experience  will 
sufficiently  convince  any  one,  who  thinks  it  worth  while 
to  try,  that  though  he  can  find  no  error  in  the  fore» 
going  argiiments,  yet  he  still  continues  to  believe,  and 
think,  and  reason,  as  usual,  he  may  safely  conclude, 
that  his  reasoning  and  belief  is  some  sensation  or  po* 
cuiiar  manner  of  conception,  which  'tis  impossible  for 
mere  ideas  and  reflections  to  destroy.  ^ 

But  here,  perhaps^  it  may  be  demanded,  how  it 
happens,  even  upon  my  hypothesis,  that  these  argu- 
ments above  explained  produce  not  a  total  suspense  of 
judgment,  and  after  what  manner  the  mind  ever  retains 
a  degree  of  assurance  in  any  subject?  For  as  these 
new  probabilities,  which,  by  their  repetition,  perpe- 
tuaUy  diminish  the  original  evidence,  are  founded  on 
the  very  same  principles,  whether  of  thought  or  sensa- 
tion, as  the  primary  judgment,  it  may  seem  unavoida- 
ble, that  in  either  case  they  must  equally  subvert  it^ 
and  by  the  opposition,  either  of  contrary  thoughts  or 
sensations,  reduce  the  mind  to  a  total  uncertainty.  I 
suppose  there  is  some  question  proposed  to  me,  and 
that,  after  revolving  over  the  impressions  of  my  memo- 
ry and  senses,  and  carrying  my  thoughts  from  them  to 
such  otgects  as  are  commonly  conjoined  with  them, 
I  feel  a  stronger  and  more  forcible  conception  on  the 
one  side  than  on  the  other.  This  strong  concepdcHi 
forms  my  first  decision.  I  suppose,  that  afterwards  I 
examine  my  judgment  itself,  and  observing,  from  ex- 
perience, that  'tis  sometimes  just  and  sometimes  erro- 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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PART    neous,  I  consider  it  as  regulated  by  contrary  princi- 

\^^^^/  pies  or  causes,  of  which  some  lead  to  truth,  and  some 

^^V,  to  error ;  and  in  balancing  these  contrary  causes,  I  di- 

other     minish,  by  a  new  probability,  the  assurance  of  my  first 

^[^H^y.  decision.     This  new  probability  is  liable  to  the  same 

diminution  as  the  foregoing,  and  so  on,  in  infinitum. 

*Tis  therefore  demanded,  hino  it  happens^  thaty  even  mf' 

ter  allf  toe  retain  a  degree  of  belief,  wkicA  is  st^Seient 

for  our  purpose,  either  in  philosophy  or  common  life  f 

I  answer,  that  after  the  first  and  second  decision^  as 
the  action  of  the  mind  becomes  forced  and  unnaturdp 
•and  the  ideas  faint  and  obscure,  though  the  princifdes 
of  judgment,  and  the  balancing  of  opposite  causes  be 
.  the  same  as  at  the  very  beginning,  yet  their  influence 
on  the  imagination,  and  the  vigour  they  add  to,  or 
diminish  from,  the  thought,  is  by  no  means  equal 
Where  the  mind  reaches  not  its  objects  with  easiness 
and  facility,  the  same  principles  have  not  the  same  ef- 
fect as  in  a  more  natural  conception  of  the  ideas ;  nor 
does  the  imagination  feel  a  sensation,  which  holds  any 
proportion  with  that  which  arises  from  its  common 
judgments  and  opinions.  The  attention  is  on  the 
stretch ;  the  posture  of  the  mind  is  uneasy ;  and  the 
spirits  being  diverted  from  tlieir  natural  course,  are 
not  governed  in  their  movements  by  the  same  laws,  at 
least  not  to  tlie  same  degree,  as  when  they  fiow  in  their 
usual  channel. 

If  we  desire  similar  instances,  'twill  not  be  very  dif- 
fiicult  to  find  them.  The  present  subject  of  metaphy- 
sics will  supply  us  abundantly.  The  some  argument, 
which  would  have  been  esteemed  convincing  in  a  rea- 
soning concerning  history  or  politics,  has  little  or  no 
influence  in  these  abstruser  subjects,  even  though  it  be 
perfectly  comprehended ;  and  that  because  there  is  re* 
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quired  a  study  and  an  effort  of  thought,  in  order  to  sect. 
its  being  comprehended :  and  this  effort  of  thought  v,.^^.^^ 
disturbs  the  operation  of  our  sentiments,  on  which  ^^  ^tLhm 
the  belief  depends.     The  case  is  the  same  in  other      with 

*•  regard  to 

subjects.  The  sttaining  of  the  imagination  always  ratton. 
hinders  the  regular  flowing  of  the  passions  and  senti- 
ments. A  tragic  poet,  that  would  represent  his  heroes 
as  very  ingenious  and  witty  in  their  misfortunes,  would 
never  touch  the  passions.  A^  the  emotions  of  the  soul 
prevent  any  subtile  reasoning  and  reflection,  so  these 
latter  actions  of  the  mind  are  equally  prejudicial  to 
the  former.  The  mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  seems 
to  be  endowed  with  a  certcin  precise  degree  of  force 
and  activity^  which  it  never  employs  in  one  action,  but 
at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest.  This  is  more  evidently 
true,  where  the  actions  are  of  quite  different  natures  j 
since  in  that  case  the  force  of  die  mind  is  not  only  di-* 
verted,  but  even  the  disposition  changed,  so  as  to  ren-* 
der  us  incapable  of  a  sudden  transition  from  one  ac- 
tion to  the  other,  and  still  more  of  performing  both  at 
once.  No  wonder,  then,  the  conviction,  which  arises 
from  a  subtile  reasoning,  diminishes  in  proportion  to 
the  efforts  which  the  imagination  makes  to  enter  into 
the  reasoning,  and  to  conceive  it  in  all  its  parts.  Be- 
lief, being  a  lively  conception,  can  never  be  entire, 
where'it  is  not  founded  on  something  natural  and  easy^ 
'  Tliis  I  take  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  question,  and 
cannot  approve  of  that  expeditious  way,  which  some 
take  with  the  sceptics,  to  reject  at  once  all  their  argu- 
ments  without  inquiry  or  examination.  If  the  scepti- 
cal reasonings  be  strong,  say  they,  'tis  a  proof  that 
reason  may  have  some  force  and  authority :  if  weak, 
they  can  never  be  sufficient  to  invalidate  all  the  con- 
clusions of  our  understanding.     This  argiunent  is  not 

q2 
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PART  just;  because  the  sceptical  reasonings,  were  it  possiMe 
*>j^^i  for  them  to  exist,  and  were  they  not  destroyed  by  their 
Of^e  iubtilty,  would  be  successively  both  strong  and  weak, 
other  according  to  Jie  successive  dispositions  of  the  mind. 
^SS^.  Reason  first  ^>pear8  in  possession  of  the  throne,  pre* 
scribing  laws,  and  imposing  maadms,  with  an  absolute 
sway  and  authority.  Her  enemy,  therefore,  is  obliged 
to  take  shelter  undar  her  protection,  and  by  makiiig 
use  of  rational  ai*gument8  to  prove  the  fUlaciousness 
and  imbecility  of  reason,  produces,  in  a  manner,  a 
patent  under  her  hand  and  seal*  This  patent  has  at 
first  an  authority,  proportioned  to  the  present  and  im* 
mediate  authority  of  reason,  from  which  it  is  derived* 
But  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  contradittoty  to  ieaaon,  k 
gradually  diminishes  die  force  of  that  governing  power 
and  its  own  at  the  same  time;  till  at  last  they  both  va- 
nish away  into  nothing,  by  a  regular  and  just  diminiH 
tion.  llie  sceptical  and  dogmatical  reasons  are  of  tlie 
same  kind,  though  contrary  in  their  opeiaticm  and 
tendency;  so  that  where  the  latter  is  strong,  it  has  an 
enemy  of  equal  force  in  the  former  to  encounter ;  and 
as  their  forces  were  at  first  equal,  they  still  continue 
so,  as  long  as  either  of  them  subsists ;  nor  does  one 
of  them  lose  any  force  in  the  contest,  without  taking 
as  much  from  its  antagonist*  'Tis  happy,  therefore^ 
that  nature  breaks  the  force  of  all  sceptical  arguments 
in  time,  and  keeps  them  from  having  any  considerable 
influence  on  the  understanding*  Were  we  to  trust  en- 
tirely to  their  self-destruction,  that  can  never  take 
place,  'till  they  have  first  subverted  all  conviction,  and 
have  totally  destroyed  human  reason* 
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SECTION  11. 

OF  SCEPTICISM  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  SENSES. 

.  Thus  the  sceptic  still  continues  to  reason  and  be- 
lieye,   even  though  he  asserts  that  he  cannot  defend 
his  reason  by  reason ;  and  by  the  same  rule  he  must 
ass^it  to  the  principle  concerning  the  existence  of  body,  "^^liSS™ 
though  he  cannot  pretend,  by  any  arguments  of  phi-    '^^ 
losophy,  to  maintahi  its  veracity.    Nature  has  not  left  ^ 
this  to  his  choice,  and  has  doubtless  esteemed  it  an  af- 
fiur  of  too  great  importance,  to  be  trusted  to  our  un- 
certain reasonings  and  speculations.     We  may  well 
ask.  What  canoes  induce  m  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
body  f  but  'tis  in  vain  to  ask.  Whether  there  be  body  or 
not  ?    That  is  a  point,  which  we  must  take  for  granted 
in  all  our  reasonings. 

The  subject,  then,  of  our  present  inquiry,  is  con- 
cerning the  causes  which  induce  us  to  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  body :  and  my  reasonings  on  this  head  I 
shall  be^  with  a  distinction,  which  at  first  sight  may 
seem  superfluous,  but  which  will  contribute  very  much 
to  the  perfect  understanding  of  what  follows.  We 
ought  to  examine  apart  those  two  questions,  which  are 
commonly  confounded  together,  viz.  Why  we  attri- 
bute a  continued  exbtence  to  objects,  even  when  they 
are  not  present  to  the  senses ;  and  why  we  suppose 
them  to  have  an  existence  distinct  from  the  mind  and 
perception  ?  Under  this  last  head  |  comprehend  their 
situation  as  well  as  relations,  their  external  position  as 
well  as  the  independence  of  their  existence  and  opera- 
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PART    tlon.     These  two  questions  concerning  the  continued 
y^^  Ij  and  distinct  existence  of  body  are  intimately  connect- 
or th«    ed  together.     For  if  the  objects  of  our  senses  continue 
****'otijer*°  to  exist,  evcu  when  they  are  not  perceived,  their  exists 
2^J|^w  ence  is  of  course  independent  of  and  distinct  from  the 
perception ;  and  vice  versa^  if  their  existence  be  inde* 
pendent  of  the  perception,  and  distinct  from  it,  they 
must  continue  to  exist,  even  though  they  be  not  per- 
ceived.    But  though  the  decision  of  the  one  question 
decides  the  other ;  yet  that  we  may  the  more  easily 
discover  the  principles  of  human  nature,  from  whence 
the  decision  arises,  we  shall  carry  along  with  us  this 
distinction,  and  shall  consider,  whether  it  be  the  senseSf 
reason,  or  the  imagination^  that  produces  the  opinion 
of  a  continued  or  of  a  distinct  existence.     These  are 
the  only  questions  that  are  intelligible  on  the  present 
subject.     For  as  to  the  notion  of  external  existence, 
when  taken  for  something  specifically  difierent  from 
our  perceptions,  we  have  already  shown  its  absurdi* 

To  begin  with  the  senses,  'tis  evident  these  faculties 
are  incapable  of  giving  rise  to  the  notion  of  the  conti» 
nued  existence  of  their  objects,  after  they  no  longer 
appear  to  the  senses.  For  that  is  a  contradiction  in 
*  terms,  and  supposes  that  the  senses  continue  to  ope- 
rate, even  after  they  have  ceased  all  manner  of  opera- 
tion. These  faculties,  therefore,  if  they  have  any  in- 
fluence in  the  present  case,  must  produce  the  opinion 
of  a  distinct,  not  of  a  continued  existence;  and  in  or- 
der to  that,  must  present  their  impressions  either  as 
images  and  representations,  or  as  tliese  very  distinct 
and  external  existences. 
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That  our  senses  oiFer  not  their  impressions  as  the 
images  of  something  distinct^  or  independentj  and  exter^ 
nal,  is  evident ;  because  they  convey  to  us  nothing  but 
a  single  perception,  and  never  give  us  the  least  intima- 
tion of  any  thing  beyond.  A  single  perception  can 
never  produce  the  idea  of  a  double  existence,  but  by 
some  inference  either  of  the  reason  or  imagination. 
When  the  mind  looks  farther  than  what  immediately 
appears  to  it,  its  conclusions  can  never  be  put  to  the 
account  of  the  senses ;  and  it  certainly  looks  farther, 
when  from  a  single  perception  it  infers  a  double  exist- 
ence, and  supposes  the  relations  of  resemblance  and 
causation  betwixt  them. 

If  our  senses,  therefore,  suggest  any  idea  of  distinct 
existences,  th^  must  convey  the  impressions  as  those 
very  existences,  by  a  kind  of  £dlacy  and  illusion. 
Upon  this  head  we  may  observe,  that  all  sensations 
are  felt  by  the  mind,  such  as  they  really  are,  and  tliat, 
when  we  doubt  whether  they  present  themselves  as 
distinct  objects,  or  as  mere  impressions,  the  difficulty 
is  not  concerning  their  nature,  but  concerning  their 
relations  and  situation.  Now,  if  the  senses  presented 
our  impressions  as  external  to,  and  independent  of  our- 
selves, both  the  objects  and  ourselves  must  be  obvious 
to  our  senses,  otherwise  they  could  not  be  compared 
by  these  faculties.  The  difficulty  then,  is,  how  far  we 
are  ourselves  the  objects  of  our  senses. 

'Tis  certain  there  is  no  question  in  philosophy  more 
abstruse  than  that  concerning  identity,  and  the  nature 
of  the  uniting  principle,  which  constitutes  a  person. 
So  far  from  being  able  by  our  senses  merely  to  deter* 
mine  this  question,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  most 
profound  metaphysics  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
it ;  and  in  common  life  'tis  evident  these  ideas  of  self 
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PART  and  person  are  never  very  fixed  nor  detenniiiate*  Tb 
^^  '*  absurd  therefore  to  imagine  the  senses  can  eveir  distiii- 
Of  tiie  guish  betwixt  ourselves  and  external  objects* 
'^£9.  Add  to  this,  that  every  impression,  external  and  in* 
JllyZllkf  ternal,  passions,  affections,  sensations,  pains  and  plea* 
sures,  are  originally  on  the  same  footing;  and  that 
whatever  other  differences  we  may  observe  among 
them,  they  appear,  all  of  them,  in  their  true  ccdoun, 
as  impressions  or  perceptions.  And  indeed,  if  we  con- 
sider the  matter  aright,  'tis  scarce  possible  it  shonld  be 
otherwise;  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  our  senses  ahoiild 
be  more  capable  of  deceiving  us  in  the  situation  and 
relations,  than  in  the  nature  of  our  impressiona.  For 
since  all  actions  and  sensations  of  the  mind  are  known 
to  us  by  consciousness,  they  must  necesi^irily  appear  in 
every  particular  what  they  are,  and  be  what  they  ap« 
pear.  Every  thing  that  enters  the  mind,  being  in  re- 
ality  as  the  perception,  'tis  impossible  any  thing  should 
to  Jeeling  appear  difiereut.  This  were  to  suppose,  that 
even  where  we  are  most  intimately  conscious,  we 
might  be  mistaken. 

But  not  to  lose  time  in  examining,  whether  'tis  pos- 
sible for  our  senses  to  deceive  us,  and  represent  our 
perceptions  as  distinct  from  ourselves,  that  is,  as  esUr- 
nal  to  and  independent  of  us ;  let  us  consider  whether 
tliey  really  do  so,  and  whether  this  error  proceeds  from 
an  immediate  sensation,  or  from  some  other  causes. 

To  begin  with  the  question  concerning  external  ex- 
istence, it  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  setting  aside  the 
metaphysical  question  of  the  identity  of  a  thinking 
substance,  our  own  body  evidently  belongs  to  us ;  and 
as  several  impressions  appear  exterior  to  the  body,  we 
suppose  them  also  exterior  to  ourselves.  Tlie  paper, 
on  which  I  write  at  present,  is  beyond  my  hand.    The 
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table  ur  beyond  the  paper.  The  walU  of  the  chamber  i 
beyond  the  table.  And  in  casting  my  eye  towards  the  \, 
windoW}  J  perceive  a  great  extent  of  fields  and  build- 
ings beyond  my  chamber.  From  all  this  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, that  no  other  faculty  is  required,  beside  the 
senses,  to  convince  us  of  the  extemsd  existence  of  bo-  ^ 
dy.  But  to  prevent  this  inference,  we  need  only  weigh 
the  three  following  considerations.  Firsts  that,  pro- 
perly speaking,  'tis  not  our  body  we  perceive,  when 
we  r^pEurd  our  limbs  and  members,  but  certain  impres- 
sions, which  enter  by  the  senses ;  so  that  the  ascribing 
a  real  and  corporeal  existence  to  these  impressions,  or 
to  their  objects,  is  an  act  of  the  mind  as  difficult  to  ex- 
plain as  that  which  we  examine  at  present.  Secondly^ 
sounds,  and  tastes,  and  smells,  though  commonly  re- 
garded by  the  mind  as  continued  independent  quali- 
ties, appear  not  to  have  any  existence  in  extension, 
and  consequently  cannot  appear  to  the  senses  as  situat* 
ed  externally  to  the  body.  The  reason  why  we  ascribe 
a  place  to  them,  shall  be  considered  afterwards.  * 
Thirdly^  even  our  sight  informs  us  not  of  distance  or 
outness  (so  to  speak)  immediately  imd  without  a  cer- 
tain reasoning  and  experience,  as  is  acknowledged  by 
the  most  ratioi^  philosophers. 

As  to  the  independency  of  our  perceptions  on  our^ 
selves,  this  can  never  be  an  object  of  the  senses ;  but 
any  opinion  we  Conn  concerning  it,  must  be  derived 
from  experience  and  observation:  and  we  shall  see 
afterwards,  that  our  conclusions  from  experience  are 
far  from  being  jbvourable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  inde- 
pendency of  our  perceptions.  Meanwhile  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  when  we  talk  of  real  distinct  existences,  we 
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PART    have  commonly  more  in  oar  eye  their  independent 

^^    ',  than  external  situation  in  place,  and  think  an  object 

Of  the     has  a  sufficient  reality,  when  its  being  is  uninterrupted, 

'^'^Sir      and  independent  of  the  incessant  revolutions,  which  we 

S^^^y.  *^®  conscious  of  in  ourselves. 

Thus  to  resume  what  I  have  said  concerning  the 
senses ;  they  give  us  no  notion  of  continued  existencCf 
because  they  cannot  operate  beyond  the  extent,  in 
which  they  really  operate.  They  as  little  produce 
the  opinion  of  a  distinct  existence,  because  they  nei- 
ther can  offer  it  to  the  mind  as  represented,  nor 
as  original.  To  offer  it  as  represented,  they  must 
present  both  an  object  and  an  image.  To  make  it 
appear  as  original,  they  must  convey  a  fisdsehood; 
and  this  falsehood  must  lie  in  the  relations  and  situa- 
tion :  in.order  to  which,  they  must  be  able  to  compare 
the  object  with  ourselves ;  and  even  in  that  case  they 
do  not,  nor  is  it  possible  they  should  deceive  us.  We 
may  therefore  conclude  with  certainty,  that  the  opinion 
of  a  continued  and  of  a  distinct  existence  never  arises 
from  the  senses. 

To  confirm  this,  we  may  observe,  that  there  are 
three,  different  kinds  of  impressions  conveyed  by  the 
senses.  The  first  are  those  of  the  figure,  bulk,  motion, 
and  solidity  of  bodies.  The  second,  those  of  colours, 
tastes,  smells,  sounds,  heat  and  cold.  The  third  are 
the  pains  and  pleasures  that  arise  from  the  application 
of  objects  to  our  bodies,  as  by  the  cutting  of  our  flesh 
witli  steel,  and  such  like.  Both  philosophers  and  the 
vulgar  suppose  the  first  of  these  to  have  a  distinct  con- 
tinued existence.  The  vulgar  only  regard  the  second 
as  on  the  same  footing.  Both  philosophers  and  tlie 
vulgar,  again,  esteem  tlie  tliird  to  be  merely  percep-  - 
tions;  and,  consequently,  interrupted  and  dependent 
beings. 
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Now,  'tis  evident,  that,  whatever  may  be  our  philo-    SECT, 
sophical  opinion,  colour,  sounds,  heat  and  cold,  as  far  y^^^L^ 
as  appears  to  the  senses,  exist  after  the  same  manner       or 
with  motion  and  solidity;  and  that  the  difference  we  **£iSI^ 
make  betwixt  them,  in  this  respect,  arises  not  from  the     ^'^^^ 
mere  perception.     So  strong  is  the  prejudice  for  the  ^ 
distinct  amtinued  existence  of  the  form^  qualities,  that 
when  the  contrary  opinion  is  advanced  by  modem  phi- 
losophers,  people  imagine  they  can  almost  refute  it 
from  their  feeling  and  experience,  and  that  their  very 
senses  contradict  this  philosophy.     'Us  also  evident, 
that  colours,  sounds,  &c  are  originally  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  pain  that  arises  from  steel,  and  plea- 
sure that  proceeds  firom  a  fire ;  and  that  the  difierence 
betwixt  them  is  founded  neither  on  perception  nor  rea- 
son, but  on  the  imagination.     For  as  they  are  confess- 
ed to  be,  both  of  them,  nothing  but  perceptions  aris- 
ing from  the  particular  configurations  and  motions  of 
the  parts  t)f  body,  wherein  possibly  can  their  difference 
consist?     Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  may  conclude, 
that,  as  far  as  the  senses  are  judges,  all  perceptions  are 
the  same  in  the  manner  of  their  existence. 

We  may  also  observe,  in  this  instance  of  sounds  and 
colours,  that  we  can  attribute  a  distinct  continued  ex- 
istence to  objects  without  ever  consulting  reason^  or 
wei^ng  our  opinions  by  any  philosophical  principles. 
And,  indeed,  whatever  convincing  arguments  philoso- 
phers may  &ncy  they  can  produce  to  establish  the  be- 
lief of  objects  independent  of  the  mind,  'tis  obvious 
these  arguments  are  known  but  to  very  few;  and  that 
'tis  not  by  them  that  children,  peasants,  and  the  great- 
est part  of  mankind,  are  induced  to  attribute  objects 
to  some  impressions,  and  deny  them  to  others.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  fuid,  that  all  the  conclusions  which  the 
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PART  vslgar  fonn  on  this  head»  are  directly  contrary  to  tlioce 
^^^y^,  which  are  confirmed  by  philosophy.  For  philo0O|iby 
oftfae  informs  us,  that  every  thing  which  appears  to  the 
'^'^^^  mind,  is  nothing  but  a  perception^  and  is  intermpCad 
SSmSkf,  ^^^  dependent  on  the  mind ;  whereas  the  Tidgar  con- 
fomid  perceptions  and  objects,  and  attribute  a  diatiBCl 
continued  existence  to  the  very  tilings  they  feel  or  see. 
This  sentiment,  then»  as  it  is  entirely  unreasonable, 
must  proceed  from  some  other  faculty  than  the  undeiw 
standing.  To  which  we  may  add,  that,  as  long  as  we 
ti^Le  our  perceptions  and  objects  to  be  the  same,  we  can 
never  infer  the  existence  of  the  one  from  that  of  the 
other,  nor  form  any  argument  from  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect ;  which  is  the  only  one  that  can 
sure  us  of  matter  of  fiEtct.  Even  after  we 
our  perceptions  from  our  objects,  'twill  appear  present- 
ly that  we  are  still  incapable  of  reasoning  from  the  ex- 
istence of  one  to  that  of  the  other :  so  that,  upon  the 
whole,  our  reason  neither  does,  nor  is  it  possible  it  evi6r 
should,  upon  any  supposition,  give  us  an  assurance  of 
the  continued  and  distinct  existence  of  body.  That 
opinion  must  be  entirely  owing  to  the  imagination : 
which  must  now  be  the  subject  of  our  inquiry. 

Since  all  impressions  are  internal  and  perishing  ex- 
istences, and  appear  as  such,  the  notion  of  their  dis- 
tinct and  continued  existence  must  arise  from  a  con* 
currence  of  some  of  their  qualities  with  the  qualities 
of  the  imagination ;  and  since  this  notion  does  not  ex- 
tend to  all  of  them,  it  must  arise  from  certain  qualities 
peculiar  to  some  impressions.  'Twill,  therefore,  be 
easy  for  us  to  discover  these  qualities  by  a  comparison 
of  the  impressions,  to  which  we  attribute .  a  distinct 
and  continued  existence,  with  those  which  we  regard  as 
internal  and  perishing. 
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We  may  obseree,  then,  that  'tis  neither  upon  account 
erf*  the  involuntariness  of  certmn  impressions,  as  is  com- 
nionly  supposed,  nor  of  their  superior  force  and  vio- 
lemre,  that  we  attribute  to  them  a  reali^  and  continued 
existence,  whidi  we  refuse  to  others  that  are  voluntary 
or  feeble.  For  'tis  evident,  our  pains  and  pleasures,  ^ 
our  passions  and  affections,  which  we  never  suppose  to 
have  any  existence  bqroud  our  perceptk>n,  operate  with 
greater  violence,  and  are  equally  involuntary,  as  the 
im{Mression8  cf&gare  and  extension,  colour  and  sound, 
which  we  suppose  to  be  permanent  beings*  The  heat 
c^  a  fire,  when  moderate,  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
fire ;  but  the  pain  which  it  causes  upon  a  near  approach 
is  not  taken  to  have  any  being  except  in  the  percep* 
tion. 

These  vulgar  opinions,  then,  being  rejected,  we  must 
search  for  some  other  hypothesis,  by  which  we  may 
discover  those  peculiar  qualities  in  our  impressions, 
which  makes  us  attribute  to  them  a  distinct  and  conti- 
nued existence. 

After  a  littie  examination,  we  shall  find,  tiiat  all  those 
objects,  to  which  we  attribute  a  continued  existence^ 
have  a  peculiar  eonstatuy^  which  distinguishes  them 
firom  the  impressions  whose  existence  depends  up* 
on  our  perception.  Those  mountains,  and  houses, 
and  trees,  which  lie  at  present  under  my  eye,  have  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  in  the  same  order ;  and  when  I 
lose  sight  of  them  by  shutting  my  eyes  or  turning  my 
head,  I  soon  after  find  them  return  upon  me  without 
the  least  alteration.  My  bed  and  table,  my  books  and 
papers,  present  themselves  in  the  same  uniform  man- 
ner, and  change  not  upon  account  of  any  interruption 
in  my  seeing  or  perceiving  them.  This  is  the  case  with 
all  the  impressions,  whose  objects  are  supposed  to  have 
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PART    an  external  existence ;  and  is  the  case  with  no  odier 
,^   '  i  impressions,  whether  gentle  or  violent)  voluntarjr  or 
Of  the     involuntary. 

•cepticJ  mod 

other  This  constancy,  however,  is  not  so  perfect  as  not  to 
phiiMOiihy.  admit  of  very  considerable  exceptions.  Bodies  often 
change  their  position  and  qualities,  and,  after  a  little 
absence  or  interruption,  may  become  hardly  knowable. 
But  here  'tis  observable,  that  even  in  these  changes 
they  preserve  a  coherencej  and  have  a  regular  depen^ 
dence  on  each  other ;  which  is  the  foundation  of  a  kind 
of  reasoning  from  causation,  and  produces,  the  opinion 
of  their  continued  existence.  When  I  return  to  my 
chamber  after  an  hour's  absence,  I  find  not  my  fire  in 
the  same  situation  in  which  I  left  it;  but  then  I  am 
accustomed,  in  other  instances,  to  see  a  like  alteration 
produced  in  a  like  time,  whether  I  am  present  or  abr 
sent,  near  or  remote.  This  coherence,  therefore,  in 
their  changes,  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  external 
objects,  as  well  as  their  constancy. 

Having  found  that  the  opinion  of  the  continued  ex«> 
istence  of  body  depends  on  the  coherence  and  constant* 
f^  of  certain  impressions,  I  now  proceed  to  examine 
after  what  manner  these  qualities  give  rise  to  so  extra- 
ordinary an  opinion.  To  begin  with  tlie  coherence ; 
we  may  observe,  that  though  those  internal  impress* 
fiions,  which  we  regard  as  fleeting  and  perishing,  have 
also  a  certain  coherence  or  regularity  in  their  appear* 
ances,  yet  'tis  of  somewhat  a  difierent  nature  from 
that  which  we  discover  in  bodies.  Our  passions  are 
found  by  experience  to  have  a  mutual  connexion  with,* 
and  dependence  on  each  other ;  but  on  no  occasion  is 
it  necessary  to  suppose  that  they  have  existed  and  ope- 
rated, when  they  were  not  perceived,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  same  dependence  and  connexion,  of  which 
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we  have  had  experience.  The  case  is  not  the  same 
with  relation  to  external  objects.  Those  require  a 
continued  existence,  or  otherwise  lose,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  r^ularity  of  their  operation.  I  am  here  seat- 
ed in  my  chamber,  with  my  face  to  the  fire ;  and  all 
the  objects  that  strike  my  senses  are  contained  in  a 
few  yards  around  me.  My  memory,  indeed,  informs 
me  of  the  existence  ^f  many  objects ;  but,  then,  this 
information  extends  not  beyond  tlieir  past  existence, 
nor  do  either  my  senses  or  memory  give  any  testimo* 
ny  to  the  continuance  of  their  being.  When,  there- 
fore, I  am  thus  seated,  and  revolve  over  these  thoughts, 
I  hear  on  a  sudden  a  noise  as  of  a  door  turning  upon 
its  hinges ;  and  a  little  after  see  a  porter,  who  advan- 
ces towards  me.  This  gives  occasion  to  many  new  re- 
flections and  reasonings*  First,  I  never  have  observ- 
ed that  this  noise  could  proceed  from  any  thing  but 
the  motion  of  a  door;  and  therefore  conclude,  that  the 
present  phenomenon  is  a  contradiction  to  all  past  ex- 
perience^ unless  the  door,  which  I  remember  on  t'other 
side  the  chamber,  be  still  in  being.  Again,  I  have  al- 
ways found,  that  a  human  body  was  possessed  of  a 
quality  which  I  call  gravity,  and  which  hinders  it 
from  mounting  in  the  air,  as  this  porter  must  have  done 
to  arrive  at  my  chamber,  unless  the  stairs  I  remember 
be  not  annihilated  by  my  absence.  But  this  is  not  all. 
I  receive  a  letter,  which,  upon  opening  it,  I  perceive 
by  the  handwriting  and  subscription  to  have  come  from 
a  friend,  who  says  he  is  two  hundred  leagues  distant. 
'Tis  evyeflt  I  can  never  account  for  this  phenomenon, 
confQi^abie  to  my  experience  in  other  instances,  with- 
out spreading  out  in  my  mind  the  whole  sea  and  con- 
tinent between  us,  and  supposing  the  e£Pects  and  con- 
tinued existence  of  posts  and  ferries,  according  to  my 
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PART  memory  and  dbseryafion.  To  consider  these  phoHy* 
v}^',  mena  of  the  porter  and  letter  m  a  certaiii  light,  th^ 
Of  the  are  contradictions  to  common  experieQce,  and  may  be 
"^^^^^^^^  regarded  as  objections  to  those  maxims  which  we  form 
dSil^piij[  concerning  the  connexions  <^  causes  alid  effects*  I  am 
accustomed  to  hear  such  a  sound,  and  see  such  an  eb* 
jeet  in  motion  at  the  same  time.  I  have  not  receivedf 
in  this  particular  instance^  both  these  perceptiims. 
iliese  observations  are  contrary,  unless  I  suppose  that 
the  door  still  remains,  and  that  it  was  opened  without 
my  perceiving  it :  and  this  supposition,  which  was  at 
first  entirely  arbitrary  and  hypothetical,  acquires  ft 
force  and  evidence  by  its  being  the  <»ily  one  upon 
which  I  can  teconcile  these  contradictions.  There  is 
scarce  a  moment  of  my  life,  wherein  there  is  not  a  si- 
milar instance  presented  to  me,  and  I  have  not  occa* 
sion  to  suppose  the  continued  existence  of  objects,  io 
order  to  connect  their  past  and  present  appearances^ 
and  give  thein  such  an  union  with  each  other,  as  I  hav^ 
found,  by  experience,  to  be  suitable  to  their  particular 
natures  and  circumstances.  Here,  then,  I  am  natural* 
ly  led  to  regard  the  world  as  something  real  and  dur- 
able^ and  as  preserving  its  existence,  even  when  it  is 
no  longer  present  to  my  perception. 

But,  though  this  conclusion,  from  the  coherence  of 
appearances,  may  seem  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with 
our  reasonings  concerning  causes  and  effects,  as  be- 
ing derived  from  custom,  and  regulated  by  past  expe- 
rience, we  shall  find,  upon  examination,  that  they  are 
at  the  bottom  considerably  difierent  from  each  other, 
and  that  this  inference  arises  from  the  understanding 
and  from  custom,  in  an  indirect  and  oblique  manner. 
For  'twill  readily  be  allowed,  that  since  nothing  is  ever 
really  present  to  the  mind,  besides  its  own  perceptions, 
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'tis  not  only  impossible  that  any  habit  should  ever  be 
acquired  otherwise  than  by  the  regular  succession  of 
these  perceptions^  but  also  that  any  habit  should  ever 
exceed  that  degree  of  regularity.  Any  degree,  there- 
fore, of  regularity  in  our  perceptions,  can  never  be  a 
foundation  for  us  to  infer  a  greater  degree  of  regularih 
ty  in  some  objects  which  are  not  perceived,  since  this 
supposes  a  contradiction,  viz.  a  habit  acquired  by  what 
was  never  present  to  the  mind.  But,  'tis  evident  thaty 
whenever  we  infer  the  continued  existence  of  the  ob- 
jects of  sense  from  their  coherence^  and  the  frequency 
of  their  union,  'tis  in  order  to  bestow  on  the  objects 
a  greater  regularity  than  what  is  observed  in  our  mere 
perceptions.  We  remark  a  connexion  betwixt  two 
kinds  of  objects  in  their  past  appearance  to  the  senses, 
but  are  not  able  to  observe  this  connexion  to  be  per^ 
fectly  constant,  since  the  turning  about  of  our  head,  or 
the  shutting  of  our  eyes,  is  able  to  break  it.  What, 
then,  do  we  suppose  in  this  case,  but  that  these  objects 
still  continue  their  usual  connexion,  notwithstanding 
their  apparent  interruption,  and  that  the  irregular  ap- 
pearances are  joined  by  something  of  which  we  are  in- 
sensible ?  But  as  all  reasoning  concerning  matters  of 
fact  arises  only  from  custom,  and  custom  can  only  be 
the  e£Pect  of  repeated  perceptions,  the  extending  of 
custom  and  reasoning  beyond  the  perceptions  can  ne- 
ver be  the  direct  and  natural  effect  of  the  constant  re- 
petition and  connexion,  but  must  arise  from  the  coope- 
ration of  some  other  principles. 

I  have  already  observed,  *  in  examining  the  foun- 
dation <^  mathematics,  that  the  imagination,  when  set 
into  any  train  of  thinking,  is  apt  to  continue  even  when 
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PART    its  ohjed  fiuls  it,  and,  like  a  galley  put  in  motion  by 
v^_  '    J  the  oars,  carries  on  its  course  without  any  new  inK 
Of  the     pulse.     This  I  have  assigned  for  the  reason,  why,  af« 
"^'ocher     ter  considering  several  loose  standards  of  equali^,  and 
Sj^^^,  correcting  them  by  each  other,  we  proceed  to  imagine 
so  correct  and  exact  a  standard  of  that  relation  as  b 
not  liable  to  the  least  error  or  variation.     The  same 
principle  makes  us  easily  entertain  this  opinion  of  the 
continued  existence  of  body.     Objects  have  a  certain 
coherence  even  as  they  appear  to  our  senses ;  but  thin 
coherence  is  much  greater  and  more  uniform  if  we 
suppose  the  objects  to  have  a  continued  existence  ;  and 
as  the  mind  is  once  in  the  train  of  observing  oi  uniform 
mity  among  ohjeetSf  it  naturally  continues  till  it  rei^ 
ders  the  uniformity  as  complete  as  possible.    The  sim- 
ple supposition  of  their  continued  existence  suffices 
for  this  purpose,  and  gives  us  a  notion  of  a  muck 
greater  regularity  among  objects,  than  what  they  have 
when  we  look  no  farther  than  our  senses. 

But  whatever  force  we  may  ascribe  to  this  principle, 
I  am  afraid  'tis  too  weak  to  support  alone  so  vast  an 
edifice  as  is  that  of  the  continued  existence  of  all  ex- 
ternal bodies ;  and  that  we  must  join  the  constancy  of 
their  appearance  to  the  coherence,  in  order  to  give  a  sa- 
tisfactory account  of  that  opinion.  As  the  explication 
of  this  will  lead  me  into  a  considerable  compass  of 
very  profound  reasoning,  I  think  it  proper,  in  order 
to  avoid  confusion,  to  give  a  short  sketch  or  abridg- 
ment of  my  system,  and  afterwards  draw  out  all  its 
parts  in  their  full  compass.  This  inference  from  the 
constancy  of  our  perceptions,  like  the  precedent  from 
their  coherence,  gives  rise  to  the  opinion  of  the  con* 
tinned  existence  of  body,  which  is  prior  to  that  of 
its  distinct  existence,  and  produces  that  latter  princi- 
ple. 
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When  we  have  been  accustomed  to  observe  a  con- 
stancy in  certain  impressions,  and  have  found  that  the 
perception  of  the  sun  or  ocean,  for  instance,  returns 
upon  us,  after  an  absence  or  annihilation,  with  like 
parts  and  in  a  like  order  as  at  its  first  appearance,  we 
are  not  apt  to  r^ard  these  interrupted  perceptions  as  ^ 
different  (which  they  really  are),  but  on  the  contrary 
consider  them  as  individually  the  same,  upon  account 
of  their  resemblance.  But  as  this  interruption  of  their 
existence  is  contrary  to  their  perfect  identity,  and 
makes  us  regard  the  first  impression  as  annihilated, 
and  the  second  as  newly  created,  we  find  ourselves 
somewhat  at  a  loss^  and  are  involved  in  a  kind  of  con« 
tradiction.  In  order  to  free  ourselves  firom  diis  diffi- 
culty, we  disguise,  as  much  as  possible,  the  interrup- 
tion, or  rather  remove  it  entirely,  by  supposing  that 
these  interrupted  perceptions  are  connected  by  a  real 
existence,  <^  which  we  are  insensible.  This  supposi- 
tion, or  idea  of  continued  existence,  acquires  a  force 
and  vivacity  from  the  memory  of  these  broken  impres* 
aions,  and  from  that  propensity  which  they  give  us  to 
suppose  them  the  same ;  and  according  to  die  prece- 
dent reasoning,  the  very  essence  of  belief  consists  in 
the  force  and  vivacity  of  the  conception. 

In  order  to  justify  this  system,  there  are  four  things 
requisite.  First,  to  explain  the  principium  itulividua^ 
tionisj  or  principle  of  identity.  Secondly,  give  a  reason 
why  the  resemblance  of  our  broken  and  interrupted 
perceptions  induces  us  to  attribute  an  identity  to  them. 
Thirdly,  account  for  that  propensity,  which  this  allu- 
sion gives,  to  unite  these  broken  appearances  by  a  con- 
tinued existence.  Fourthly,  and  lastly,  explain  that 
force  and  vivacity  of  conception  which  arises  from  the 
propensity. 

R  2 
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PART        First,  as  to  the  principle  of  individuation,  we  may 

«^j^^^i  observe,  that  the  view  of  any  one  object  is  not  8itflt> 

^^Ae     cient  to  convey  the  idea  of  identity.     For  in  that  pro» 

.  odiar     position,  an  object  is  the  same  with  itself,  if  the  idea  ex* 

^SSSikf.  pressed  by  the  word  object  were  no  ways  distinguished 

from  that  meant  by  itself;  we  really  should  mean  no* 

thing,  nor  would  the  proposition  contain  a  predicate 

and  a  subject,  which,  however,  are  implied  in  this  a£> 

firmation.   One  single  object  conveys  the  idea  of  uni^, 

not  that  of  identity. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  multiplicity  of  objects  can 
never  convey  this  idea,  however  resembling  they  may 
be  supposed.  The  mind  always  pronounces  the  one 
not  to  be  the  other,  and  considers  them  as  forming 
two,  three,  or  any  determinate  number  of  objects^ 
whose  exbtences  are  entirely  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent. 

Since  then  both  number  and  unity  are  incompatible 
with  the  relation  of  identity,  it  must  lie  in  something 
that  is  neither  of  them.  But  to  tell  the  truth,  at  first 
sight  this  seems  utterly  impossible.  Betwixt  unity 
and  number  there  can  be  no  medium ;  no  more  than 
betwixt  existence  and  non-existence.  After  one  ob« 
ject  is  supposed  to  exist,  we  must  either  suppose  an* 
other  also  to  exist ;  in  which  case  we  have  the  idea  of 
number :  or  we  must  suppose  it  not  to  exist ;  in  which 
case  the  first  object  remains  at  unity. 

To  remove  this  difficulty,  let  us  have  recourse  to  the 
idea  of  time  or  duration.  I  have  already  observed,  * 
that  time,  in  a  strict  sense,  implies  succession,  and 
that,  when  we  apply  its  idea  to  any  unchangeable  ob- 
ject, 'tis  only  by  a  fiction  of  the  imagination  by  which 

^ I 
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the  unchangeable  object  is  supposed  to  participate  of  SECT, 
the  changes  of  the  co-existent  objects,  and  in-  particu- 
lar of  that  of  our  perceptions.  This  fiction  of  the 
imagination  almost  universally  takes  place ;  and  'tis  by 
means  of  it  that  a  single  object,  placed  before  us,  and 
surveyed  for  any  time  without  our  discovering  in  it 
any  interruption  or  variation,  is  able  to  give  us  a  no* 
tion  of  identity.  For  when  we  consider  any  two  points 
of  this  time,  we  may  place  them  in  different  lights :  we 
may  either  survey  them  at  the  very  same  instant ;  in 
which  case  they  give  us  the  idea  of  number,  both  by 
themselves  and  by  the  object ;  which  must  be  multi*^ 
plied  in  order  to  be  conceived  at  once,  as  existent  in 
these  two  different  points  of  time :  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  may  trace  the  succession  of  time  by  a  like 
succession  of  ideas^  and  conceiving  first  one  moment, 
along  with  the  object  then  existent,  imagine  afterwards 
a  change  in  the  tune  without  any  variation  or  interrup* 
tion  in  the  object ;  in>  which  case  it  gives  us  the  idea 
of  unity.  Here  then  is  an  idea,  which  is  a  medium 
betwixt  unity  and  number;  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, is  either  of  them,  according  to  the  view  in  which 
we  take  it :  and  this  idea  we  call  that  of  identity.  We 
cannot,  in  any  propriety  of  speech,  say  that  an  object 
is  the  same  with  itself,  unless  we  mean  that  the  object 
existent  at  one  time  is  the  same  with  itself  existent  at 
another.  By  this  means  we  make  a  difference  betwixt 
the  idea  meant  by  the  word  object^  and  that  meant  by 
itsey^y  without  going  the  length  of  number,  and  at  tli^ 
same  time  without  restraining  ourselves  to  a  strict  and 
absolute  uni^. 

Thus  the  princqile  of  individuation  is  nothing  but 
the  invariableness  and  uninterruptedness  of  any  object, 
through  a  supposed  variation  of  time,  by  which  the 
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PART  mind  can  trace  it  in  the  different  periods  of  its  exist- 
^j-^'-^^  ence,  without  any  break  of  the  view,  and  without  b^ 
Ofthe  ing  obliged  to  form  the  idea  of  multiplicity  or  num* 
oth«r  ber* 
^SSwfihf.  I  now  proceed  to  explain  the  second  part  of  my  sys* 
tem,  and  show  why  the  constancy  of  our  perceptions 
makes  us  ascribe  to  them  a  perfect  numerical  identity,  • 
though  there  be  very  long  intervals  betwixt  their  ap* 
pearance,  and  they  have  only  one  of  the  essential  qua- 
lities of  identity,  viz.  invariableness.  That  I  may  avoid 
all  ambiguity  and  confusion  on  this  head,  I  shall  ob» 
serve,  that  I  here  account  for  the  opinions  aiid  belief 
of  the  vulgar  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  body; 
and  therefore  must  entirely  conform  myself  to  their 
manner  of  thinking  and  of  expressing  themselves* 
Now,  we  have  already  observed,  that  however  philosoi- 
phers  may  distinguish  betwixt  the  objects  and  percep* 
tions  of  the  senses;  which  they  suppose  <x>-exbtent 
and  resembling;  yet  this  is  a  distinction  which  is  not 
comprehended  by  the  generality  of  mankind,  who,  as 
they  perceive  only  one  being,  can  never  assent  to  the 
opinion  of  a  double  existence  and  representation* 
Those  very  sensations  which  enter  by  the  eye  or  ear 
are  with  them  the  true  objects,  nor  can  they  readily 
conceive  that  this  pen  or  paper,  which  is  immediately 
perceived,  represents  another  which  is  different  from, 
but  resembling  it.  In  order,  therefore,  to  accommo<> 
date  myself  to  their  notions,  I  shall  at  first  suppose 
that  there  is  only  a  single  existence,  which  I  shall  call 
indifferently  object  or  paxeption^  according  as  it  shall 
seem  best  to  suit  my  purpose,  understanding  by  both 
of  them  what  any  common  man  means  by  a  hat,  or 
shoe,  or  stone,  or  any  other  impression  conveyed  to 
him  by  his  senses.     J  sbaU  be  sur^  to  give  warping 
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when  I  return  to  a  more  philosophical  way  of  speak- 
ing and  thinking. 

To  enter  therefore  upon  the  question  concerning  the 
source  of  the  error  and  deception  with  regard  to  iden- 
tity, when  we  attribute  it  to  our  resembling  percep- 
tions, notwithstanding  their  interruption,  I  must  here  ^ 
recal  an  observation  which  I  have  already  proved  and 
explained.  *  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  make  us  mistake 
one  idea  for  another,  than  any  relation  betwixt  them, 
which  associates  them  together  in  the  imaginaticm,  and 
makes.it  pass  with  facility  from  one  to  the  other.  Of 
all  relations,  that  of  resemblance  is  in  this  respect  the 
most  efficacious ;  and  that  because  it  not  only  causes 
an  association  of  ideas,  but  also  of  dispositions,  and 
makes  us  conceive  the  one  idea  by  an  act  or  operation 
of  the  mind,  similar  to  that  by  which  we  conceive  the 
other.  This  circumstuice  I  have  observed  to  be  of 
great  moment ;  and  we  may  establish  it  for  a  general 
rule,  that  whatever  ideas  place  the  mind  in  the  same 
disposition  or  in  similar  ones,  are  very  apt  to  be  con- 
founded. The  mind  readily  passes  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  perceives  not  the  change  without  a  strict 
attention,  of  which,  generally  speaking,  'tis  wholly  in-* 
capable. 

In  order  to  apply  this  general  maxim,  we  must  first 
examine  the  disposition  of  the  mind  in  viewing  any 
object  which  preserves  a  perfect  identity,  and  then  find 
some  other  object  that  is  confounded  with  it,  by  caus- 
ing a  similar  disposition.  When  we  fix  our  thought 
on  any  object,  and  suppose  it  to  continue  the  same  for 
some  time,  'tis  evident  we  suppose  the  change  to  lie 
only  in  the  time,  and  never  exert  ourselves  to  produce 
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PART    any  new  image  or  idea  of  the  object    The  fisunilties  df 
1^  '   i  the  mind  repose  themselves  in  a  manner,  and  take  no 
Of  the    more  exercise  than  what  is  necessary  to  continue  that 
"^'otfier     idea  of  which  we  were  formerly  possessed,  and  which 
p2[£|^pliy.  subsists  without  variation  or  interruption.     The  pas- 
sage from  one  moment  to  another  is  scarce  felt,  and 
distinguishes  not  itsdif  by  a  different  perception  or 
idea,  which  may  require  a  different  direction  of  the 
spirits,  in  order  to  its  conception. 

Now,  what  other  objects,  beside  identical  ones,  are 
capable  of  placing  the  mind  in  the  same  disposition^ 
when  it  considers  them,  and  of  causing  the  same  unin-. 
terrupted  passage  ot  the  imagination  from  one  idea  to 
another  ?  This  question  is  of  the  last  importance.  For 
if  we  can  find  any  such  objects,  we  may  certainly  con-i 
elude,  from  the  foregoing  principle,  that  they  are  very 
naturally  confounded  with  identical  ernes,  and  are  tin 
ken  for  them  in  most  of  our  reasonings.  But  though 
this  question  be  very  important,  'tis  not  very  difficult 
nor  doubtful.  For  I  immediately  reply,  that  a  succes* 
sion  of  related  object<«  places  the  mind  in  this  disposi- 
tion, and  is  considered  with  the  safne  spiooth  and  un«* 
interriq>ted  progress  of  the  imagination,  as  attends  the 
view  of  the  same  invariable  object  The  very  nature 
and  essence  of  relation  is  to  connect  our  ideas  with 
each  other,  and  upon  the  appearance  of  one,  to  facili- 
tate the  transition  to  its  correlative.  The  passage  be- 
twixt related  ideas  is  therefore  so  smooth  and  easy, 
that  it  produces  little  alteration  on  the  mind,  and 
seems  like  the  continuation  of  the  same  action ;  and  as 
the  continuation  of  the  ^ame  action  is  an  effect  of  the 
continued  view  of  the  same  object,  'tis  for  this  reason 
we  attribute  sameness  to  every  succession  of  related 
objects.     ITie  thought  slides  along  the  succession  with 
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equal  facility,  as  if  it  considered  only  one  object ;  and 
therefore  confounds  the  succession  with  the  identity. 

We  shall  afterwards  see  many  instances  of  this  ten- 
dency of  relation  to  make  us  ascribe  an  identity  to 
different  objects ;  but  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to 
the  present  subject.     We  find   by   experience,   that  ^ 
there  is  such  a  constancy  in  almost  all  the  impres* 
sions  of  the  senses,  that  their  interruption  produces 
no  alteration  on  them,  and  hinders  them  not  from 
returning  the  same  in  aji^Hsarance  and   in   situation 
as  at  their  first  existence.      I  survey  the  furniture 
of  my  chamber;    I  shut  my  eyes,   and  afterwards 
open   them ;    and  find  the  new  perceptions    to  re* 
semble    perfectly   those   which    formerly    struck  my 
arises.     This  resemblance  is  observed  in  a  tliousapd 
instances,  and  naturally  connects  together  our  ideas  of 
these  interrupted  perceptions  by  the  strongest  relation, 
and  conveys  the  mind  with  an  easy  transition  from  one 
to  another.     An  easy  transition  or  passage  of  the  ima- 
gination, along  the  ideas  of  these  different  and  inter- 
rupted perceptions,  is  idmo^  the  same  disposition  of 
Inind  with  that  in  whi^h  we  consider  one  constant  and 
uninterrupted  perception.     'Tis  therefore  very  natural 
for  us  to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other.  * 

*  Tbii  retsoning,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  somewhat  abstruse,  and  diC- 
ficult  to  be  comprehended ;  but  it  is  remarkable^  that  this  very  difficulty 
laay  be  cooTerted  into  a  proof  of  the  reasoning.  We  may  observe,  thai 
there  arc  two  relationsi  and  both  of  them  resemblances,  which  contribute 
to  our  mistaking  the  succession  of  our  interrupted  perceptions  for  an 
identical  object.  The  first  is,  the  resemblance  of  the  perceptions :  the 
second  Is,  the  resemblance  which  the  act  of  the  mind,  in  surveying  a  suc^ 
cession  of  resembling  objects,  bears  to  tluit  in  surveying  an  identical  ob^ 
jcct  Now  these  resemblances  we  are  apt  to  confound  widi  each  other ; 
and  *tis  natural  we  should,  according  to  this  very  reasoning.  But  let  ua 
keep  Uiem  distinct,  and  we  bhali  find  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  pip- 
ccdent  argument 
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The  persons  who  entertain  this  opinion  ooooemiog 
the  identity  of  onr  resembling  perceptions,  are  in  ge- 
Of  the     neral  all  the  unthinking  and  unphilosophical  part  of 
"Vt^      mankind,  (that  is,  all  of  us  at  one  time  or  otiier),  and, 
^S»^,  consequently,  such  as  suppose  their  perceptions  to  be 
their  only  objects,  and  never  think  of  a  double  exis- 
tence internal  and  external,  representing  and  represent- 
ed.    The  very  image  which  is  present  to  the  senses 
IS  with  us  the  real  body ;  and  'tis  to  these  interrupted 
images  we  ascribe  a  perfect  identity.     But  as  the  in- 
terruption of  the  appearance  seems  contrary  to  the 
identity,  and  naturally  leads  us  to  regard  these  res^n- 
bling  perceptions  as  different  from  each  odier,  we  here 
find  ourselves  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile  such  opposite 
c^inions.     The  smooth   passage  of  the   imagination 
along  the  ideas  of  the  resembling  perceptions  makes  us 
ascribe  to  them  a  perfect  identity.     The  intermpied 
manner  of  their  appearance  makes  us  consider  them  as 
so  many  resembling,  but  still  distinct  beings,  which 
appear  after  certain  intervals.     The  perplexity  arising 
from  this  contradiction  produces  a  propension  to  unite 
these  broken  appearances  by  the  fiction  of  a  continued 
existence,  which  is  the  third  part  of  that  hypothesis  I 
proposed  to  explain. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  from  experience  than  that 
any  contradiction  either  to  the  sentiments  or  passions 
gives  a  sensible  uneasiness,  whether  it  proceeds  from 
without  or  from  within ;  from  the  opposition  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  or  from  the  combat  of  internal  prin- 
ciples. On  tlie  contrar}',  whatever  strikes  in  with 
the  natural  propensities,  and  either  extemaUy  forwards 
their  satisfaction,  or  internally  concurs  with  their 
movements,  is  sure  to  give  a  sensible  pleasure.  Now, 
there  being  here  an  opposition  betwixt  the  notion  of 
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the  identity  of  resembling  perceptions,  and  the  inter- 
ruption of  their  appearance,  the  mind  must  be  uneasy 
in  that  situation,  and  will  naturally  seek  relief  from 
the  uneasiness.  Since  the  uneasiness  arises  from  the  with 
opposition  of  two  contrary  principles,  it  must  look  for  "£"^ 
relief  by  sacrificing  the  one  to  the  other.  But  as  the  ^ 
smooth  passage  of  our  thought  along  our  resembling 
perceptions  makes  us  ascribe  to  them  an  identity,  we 
can  never,  without  reluctance,  yiekl  up  that  opinion. 
We  must  therefore  turn  to  the  other  side,  and  suppose 
that  our  perceptions  are  no  longer  interrupted,  but 
preserre  a  continued  as  well  as  an  invariable  existence, 
and  are  by  that  means  entirely  the  same.  But  here 
the  interruptions  in  the  appearance  of  these  percept 
tions  are  so  long  and  frequent,  that  'tis  impossible  to 
4>Yerlook  them ;  and  as  the  appearance  of  a  perception 
in  the  mind  and  its  existence  seem  at  first  sight  entirely 
the  same,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  can  ever  as- 
sent to  so  palpable  a  contradiction,  and  suppose  a  per- 
eeption  to  exist  without  being  present  to  the  mind.  In 
order  to  dear  up  this  matter,  and  learn  how  the  i»> 
terruption  in  the  appearance  of  a  perception  implies 
not  necessarily  an  interruption  in  its  existence,  'twill  be 
proper  to  touch  upon  some  principles  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  explain  more  fully  afterwards.  * 
. '  We  may  h^n  with  observing,  that  the  difficulty  in 
the  present  case  is  not  concerning  the  matter  of  fact^ 
or  whether  the  mind  forms  such  a  conclusion  concern- 
ing  the  continued  existence  of  its  perceptions,  but 
pnly  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  conclusion  is 
formed,  and  principles  from  which  it  is  derived.  'Tis 
certain  that  almost  all  mankind,  and  even  philosophers 
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PART   themselves,  for  the  greatest  part  of  their  lives,  take 
y^^   'j  their  perceptions  to  be  their  only  objects,  and  suppose 
Of  the     that  the  very  being  which  is  intimately  present  to  the 
'^'^otiier     mind,  is  the  real  body  or  material  existence.     'Tis  also 
SsS^^.  certain  that  this  very  perception  or  object  is  supposed 
to  have  a  continued  unintermpted  being,  and  neither 
to  be  annihilated  by  our  absence,  nor  to  be  brought 
into  existence  by  our  presence.     When  we  are  absoil 
from  it,  we  say  it  still  exists,  but  that  we  do  not  feel^ 
we  do  not  see  it     When  we  are  present,  we  say  we 
feel  or  see  it.     Here  then  may  arise  two  cjuesticms ; 
Jlrst,  how  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  in  supposing  a  per- 
ception to  be  absent  from  the  mind  without  beii^  im-i 
nihilated.    Secondly,  after  what  manner  we  conceive  an 
object  to  become  present  to  the  mind,  without  some 
new  creation  of  a  perception  or  image ;  and  what  we 
mean  by  this  seeing^  and  Jeelingj  and  perceiving. 

As  to  the  first  question,  we  may  observe,  that  what 
we  call  a  mind,  b  nothing  but  a  heap  or  collection  of 
different  perceptions,  united  together  by  certain  rela« 
tions,  and  supposed,  though  falsely,  to  be  endowed 
with  a  perfect  simplicity  and  identity.  Now,  as  every 
perception  is  distinguishable  from  another,  and  may  be 
considered  as  separately  existent ;  it  evidently  follows, 
that  there  is  no  absurdity  in  separating  any  particular 
perception  from  the  mind ;  that  is,  in  breaking  off  all 
its  relations  with  that  connected  mass  of  perceptions 
which  constitute  a  thinking  being. 

The  same  reasoning  affords  us  an  answer  to  the  se* 
cond  question.  If  the  name  of  perception  renders  not 
this  separation  from  a  mind  absurd  and  contradictory, 
the  name  of  objecty  standing  for  the  same  thing,  can 
never  render  their  conjunction  impossible.  External 
objects  are  seen  and  felt,  and  become  present  to  the 
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mind ;  that  is,  they  acquire  such  a  relation  to  a  con- 
nected heap  of  perceptions  as  to  influence  them  yery 
considerably  in  augmenting  their  number  by  present 
reflections  and  passions,  and  in  storing  the  memory  **wi5i**" 
with  ideas.  The  same  continued  and  uninterrupted  "fj^ 
being  may,  therefore,  be  sometimes  present  to  the  ^ 
mind  and  sometimes  absent  from  it  vrithout  any  real  or 
essential  change  in  the  being  itself.  An  interrupted 
appearance  to  the  senses  implies  not  necessarily  an  in- 
terruption in  the  existence.  The  supposition  of  the 
continued  existence  of  sensible  objects  or  perceptions 
involves  no  contradiction.  W^  may  easily  indulge 
our  inclination  to  that  supposition.  When  the  exact 
resemblance  of  our  perceptions  makes  us  ascribe  to 
them  an  identity,  we  may  remove  the  seeming  inter- 
ruption by  feigning  a  continued  being,  which  may  fill 
those  intervals,  and  preserve  a  perfect  and  entire 
identity  to  our  perceptions. 

But  as  we  here  not  onlyjeign  but  believe  this  con- 
tinued existence,  the  question  is^Jrom  whence  arises 
such  a  belief?  and  this  question  leads  us  to  the  fourth 
member  of  this  system.  It  has  been  proved  already, 
that  belief,  in  general,  consists  in  nothing  but  die  vi- 
vacity of  an  idea ;  and  that  an  idea  may  acquire  this 
vivacity  by  its  relation  to  some  present  impression. 
Impressions  are  naturally  the  most  vivid  perceptions  of 
the  mind ;  and  this  quality  is  in  part  conveyed  by  the 
relation  to  every  connected  idea.  The  relation  causes 
a  smootii  passage  from  the  unpression  to  tiie  idea,  and 
even  gives  a  propensity  to  that  passage.  The  mind 
fidls  so  easily  from  the  one  percepticm  to  the  other, 
.  that  it  scarce  perceives  the  change,  but  retains  in  the 
second  a  considerable  share  of  the  vivacity  of  the  first. 
It  is  excited  by  the  lively  impression,  and  this  vivacity 
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PART    IS  conyeyed  to  the  related  idea,  without  any  great  di- 
Vj-  '   i  minution  in   the  passage,    by  reason  of  the  smooth 
Of  ^     transition  and  the  propensity  of  the  imagination. 
odMT         But  suppose  that  this  propensity  arises  from  some 
yi^liotftpty.  other  principle,  besides  that  of  relation ;  'tis  eridenti 
it  must  still  have  tlie  same  e£fect,  and  convey  the  yiva* 
city  from  the  impression  to  the  idea.     Now^  thia  is  ex- 
actly the  present  case.     Our  memory  presents  us  with 
a  vast  number  of  instances  of  perceptions  perfectly  re- 
sembling each  other,  that  return  at  different  distances 
of  time,  and  after  considerable  interruptions.     This 
resemblance  gives  us  a  propension  to  consider  these 
interrupted  perceptions  as  the  same ;  and  also  a  pro* 
pension  to  connect  them  by  a  continued  existence,  in 
order  to  justify  this  identity,  and  avoid  the  contradic- 
tion in  which  the  interrupted  appearance  of  these  per- 
ceptions seems  necessarily  to  involve  us.     Here  then 
we  have  a  propensity  to  feign  the  continued  existence 
of  all  sensible  objects ;  and  as  this  propensity  arises 
from  some  lively  impressions  of  the  memory,  it  bestows 
a  vivacity  on  tliat  fiction ;  or,  in  other  words,  makes  us 
believe  the  continued  existence  of  body.   If,  sometimes 
we  ascribe  a  continued  existence  to  objects,  which  are 
perfectly  new  to  us,  and  of  whose  constancy  and  co- 
herence we  have  no  experience,  'tis  because  the  man- 
ner, in  which  they  present  themselves  to  our  senses, 
resembles  that  of  constant  and  coherent  objects ;  and 
tills  resemblance  is  a  source  of  reasoning  and  analogy, 
and  leads  us  to  attribute  the  same  qualities  to  the  simi- 
lar objects. 

I  believe  an  intelligent  reader  will  find  less  difficulty 
to  assent  to  this  system,  than  to  comprehend  it  fully 
and  distinctly,  and  will  allow,  afler  a  little  reflection, 
that  every  part  carries  its  own  proof  along  with  it. 
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'Tis  indeed  evident,  that  as  the  vulgar  suppose  their 
perceptions  to  be  their  only  objects,  and  at  the  same 
time  believe  the  continued  existence  of  matter,  we  must 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  belief  upon  that  supposi- 
tion.    Now,  upon  that  supposition,  'tis  a  false  opinion 
that  any  of  our  objects,  or  perceptions,  are  indentically 
the  same  after  an  interruption ;  and  consequently  the 
opinion  of  their  identity  can  never  arise  from  reason, 
but  must  arise  from  the  imagination.    The  imagination 
is  seduced  into  such  an  opinion  only  by  means  of  the 
resemblance  of  certain  perceptions ;  since  we  find  they 
are  only  our  resembling  perceptions,  which  we  have  a 
propension  to  suppose  the  same.     This  propension  to 
bestow  an  identity  on  our  resembling  perceptions,  pro- 
duces the  fiction  of  a  continued  existence ;  since  that 
fiction,  as  well  as  the  identity,  is  really  false,  as  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all  philosophers,  and  has  no  other  ef- 
fect than  to  remedy  the  interruption  of  our  perceptions, 
which  is  the  only  circumstance  that  is  contrary  to  their 
identity.     In  the  last  place,  this  propension  causes  be- 
lief by  means  of  the  present  impressions  of  the  memory; 
since,  without  the  remembrance  of  former  sensations, 
'tis  plain  we  never  should  have  any  belief  of  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  body.     Thus,   in   examining  all 
these  parts,  we  find  that  each  of  them  is  supported  by 
the  strongest  proofs ;  and  that  all  of  them  together 
form  a  consistent  systemi  which  is  perfectly  convincing. 
A  strong  prc^nsity  or  inclination  alone,  without  any 
present  impression,  ^ill  sometimes  cause  a  belief  or 
opinion.   How  much  more  when  aided  by  that  circum- 
stance! 

But  though  we  are  led  after  this  manner,  by  the  na« 
tural  propensity  of  the  imagination,  to  ascribe  a  con- 
tinued existence  to  those  sensible  objects  or  perceptions^ 
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PART    which  we  find  to  resemble  each  other  in  their  inter- 
K_^  '    i  rupted  appearance ;  yet  a  very  little  reflection  and  phi- 
Of  the     losophy  is  sufficient  to  make  us  perceive  the  fallacy  of 
"^^other     that  opinion.     I  have  already  observed,  that  there  it 
^^Smo^.  <^  intimate  connexion  betwixt  those  two  principles,  of 
a  continued  and  of  a  distinct  or  independent  existence, 
and  that  we  no  sooner  establish  the  one  than  the  other 
follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence.     'Us  the  opinion 
of  a  continued  existence,  which  first  takes  place,  and 
without  much  study  or  reflection  draws  the  other  along 
with  jit,  wherever  the  mind  follows  its  first  and  most 
natiural  tendency.    But  when  we  compare  experiments! 
and  reason  a  little  upon  them,  we  quickly  perceive, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  independent  existence  of  our 
sensible  perceptions  is  contrary  to  the  plainest  experi- 
ence.    This  leads  us  backward  upon  our  footsteps  to 
perceive  our  error  in  attributing  a  continued  existence 
to  our  perceptions,  and  is  the  origin  of  many  very  ca- 
rious opinions,  which  we  shall  here  endeavour  to  ac- 
count for. 

'Twill  first  be  proper  to  observe  a  few  of  those  ex- 
periments, which  convince  us,  that  oiu*  perceptions  are 
not  possessed  of  any  independent  existence.  When 
we  press  one  eye  with  a  finger,  we  immediately  per- 
ceive all  the  objects  to  become  double,  and  one  half  of 
them  to  be  removed  from  their  common  and  natural 
position.  But  as  we  do  not  attribute  a  continued  ex- 
istence to  both  these  perceptions,  and  as  they  are  both 
of  the  same  nature,  we  clearly  perceive,  that  all  our 
perceptions  are  dependent  on  our  organs,  and  the  dis- 
position of  our  nerves  and  animal  spirits.  This  opinion 
is  confirmed  by  the  seeming  increase  and  diminution  of 
objects  according  to  their  distance ;  by  the  apparent 
alterations  in  their  figure ;  by  the  changes  in  their  co- 
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lour  and  other  qualities,  from  our  sickness  and  distem- 
pers, and  by  an  infinite  number  of  other  experiments 
of  the  same  kind ;  from  all  which  we  learn,  that  our 
sensible  perceptions  are  not  possessed  of  any  distinct 
or  independent  existence. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  reasoning  should  ^  ^ 
be,  that  our  perceptions  have  no  more  a  continued  than 
an  independent  existence;  and,  indeed,  philosophers 
have  so  far  run  into  this  opinion,  that  they  change  their 
system,  and  distinguish  (as  we  shall  do  for  the  future) 
betwixt  perceptions  and  objects,  of  which  the  former  are 
supposed  to  be  interrupted  and  perishing,  and  differ- 
ent at  every  different  return ;  the  latter  to  be  uninter- 
|*upted,  and  to  preserve  a  continued  existence  and  iden-* 
tity.  But  however  philosophical  this  new  system  may 
be  esteemed,  I  assert  that  'tis  only  a  palliative  remedy, 
and  that  it  contains  all  the  difficulties  of  the  vulgar 
system,  with  some  others  that  are  peculiar  to  itself. 
There  are  no  principles  either  of  the  understanding  or 
fancy,  which  lead  us  directly  to  embrace  this  opinion  of 
the  double  existence  of  perceptions  and  objects,  nor 
can  we  arrive  at  it  but  by  passing  through  the  common 
hypothesis  of  the  identity  and  continuance  of  our  inter-' 
rupted  perceptions.  Were  we  not  first  persuaded  that 
our  perceptions  are  our  only  objects,  and  continue  to 
jexist  even  when  they  no  longer  make  their  appearance 
to  the  senses,  we  should  never  be  led  to  think  that  out 
perceptions  and  objects  are  different,  and  that  our  ob- 
jects alone  preserve  a  continued  existence.  "  The  lat- 
ter hypothesis  has  no  primary  recommendation  either 
to  reason  or  the  imagination,  but  acquires  all  its  influ- 
ence on  the  imagination  from  the  former. "  This  pro- 
position contains  two  parts,  which  we  shall  endeavour 
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to  prove  as  distinctly  and  clearly  as  such  abstruse  sub- 
jects will  permit* 
Of  the  As  to  the  first  part  of  the  proposition,  that  htsphilo" 
other  sophical  hypothesis  has  no  primary  recommendation,  ei- 
^Sowphy.  ^^^  ^o  reason  or  the  imagination,  we  may  soon  satisfy 
ourselves  with  regard  to  reason,  by  the  following  re- 
flections. The  only  existences,  of  which  we  are  cer- 
tain, are  perceptions,  which,  being  immediately  pre- 
sent to  us  by  consciousness,  command  our  strongest 
assent,  and  are  the  first  foundation  of  all  our  conclu- 
sions. The  only  conclusion  we  can  draw  from  the  ex- 
istence of  one  thing  to  that  of  another,  is  by  means  of 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  which  shows,  that 
there  is  a  connexion  betwixt  them,  and  that  the  ex- 
istence of  one  is  dependent  on  that  of  the  other.  The 
Idea  of  this  relation  is  derived  from  past  experience, 
by  which  we  find,  that  two  beings  are  constantly  con- 
joined together,  and  are  always  present  at  once  to  the 
mind.  But  as  no  beings  are  ever  present  to  the  mind 
but  perceptions,  it  follows,  that  we  may  observe  a  con- 
junction or  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  dif- 
ferent perceptions,  but  can  never  observe  it  between 
perceptions  and  objects.  'Tis  impossible,  therefore, 
tliat  from  the  existence  or  any  of  the  qualities  of  the 
former,  we  can  ever  form  any  conclusion  concerning 
the  existence  of  the  latter,  or  ever  satisfy  our  reason 
in  this  particular. 

'Tis  no  less  certain,  that  this  philosophical  system 
has  no  primary  recommendation  to  the  imagination, 
and  that  that  faculty  would  never,  of  itself,  and  by  its 
original  tendency,  have  fallen  upon  such  a  principle. 
I  confess  it  will  be  somewhat  difficult  to  prove  this  to 
the  full  satisfaction  of  the  reader ;  because  it  implies  a 
negative,  which  in  many  cases  will  not  admit  of  any 
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positive  proof*     If  any  one  would  take  the  pains  to  ex«    SECT, 
amine  this  question,  and  would  invent  a  system,  to  ac-  ^^ 


count  for  the  direct  origin  of  this,  opinion  from  the       of 
imagination,  we  should  be  able,  by  the  examination  of  "^with""^ 
ihat  system,  to  pronounce  a  certain  judgment  in  the     '*^* 
present  subject     Let  it  be  taken  for  granted,  that  our  ^ 
perceptions  are  broken  and  interrupted,  and,  however 
like,  are  still  different  from  each  other ;  and  let  any 
one,  upon  this  supposition,  show  why  the  fancy,  di* 
rectly  and  immediately,  proceeds  to  the  belief  of  ano- 
ther existence,  resembling  these  perceptions  in  their 
nature,   but    yet  continued,   and  uninterrupted,    and 
identical ;  and  after  he  has  done  this  to  my  satisfaction, 
J  promise  to  renounce  my  present  opinion.     Meanwhile 
I  cannot  forbear  concluding,  from  the  very  abstracted- 
ness and  difficulty  of  the  fii'st  supposition,  that  'tis  an 
imprc^er  subject  for  the  fancy  to  work  upon.     Who- 
ever would  explain  the  origin  of  the  common  opinion 
concerning  the   continued  and  distinct  existence  of 
body,  mu^t  take  the  mind  in  its  common  situation,  and 
must  proceed  upon  the  supposition,  that  our  percep- 
tions are  our  only  objects,  and  continue  to  exist  even 
when  they  are  not  perceived.     Though  this  opinion 
be  false,  'tis  the  most  natural  of  any,  and  has  alone 
any  primary  recommendation  to  the  fancy. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  proposition,  that  the 
philosophical  system  acquires  all  its  influence  on  the  ima» 
gination  from  the  vulgar  one;  we  may  observe,  that 
this  is  a  natural  and  unavoidable  consequence  of  the 
foregoing  conclusion,  that  it  has  no  primary  recommen-' 
dation  to  reason  or  the  imagination.  For  as  the  philo^ 
sophical  system  is  found  by  experience  to  take  hold  of 
many  minds,  and,  in  particul^,  of  all  those  who  re- 
flect ever  so  little  on  this  subject,  it  must  derive  all  its 
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PART   authority  from  the  vulgar  system,  since  it  has  no  ori- 
1.^    '  ^  ginal  authority  of  its  own.     The  manner  in  which  these 
Of  the     two  systems,  though  directly  contrary,  are  connected 
other     together,  may  be  explained  as  follows. 
pSSoM^*/.      'I^e  imagination  naturally  runs  on  in  this  train  of 
thinking.     Our  perceptions  are  our  only  objects :  re- 
sembling perceptions  are  the  same,  however  broken  or 
uninterrupted  in  their  appearance :  this  appearing  in- 
^  terruption  is  contrary  to  the  identity :  the  interruption 
consequently  extends  not  beyond  the  appearance,  and 
the  perception  or  object  really  continues  to  exist,  even 
when  absent  from  us :  our  sensible  perceptions  have, 
therefore,    a  continued  and  uninterrupted  existence. 
But  as  a  little  reflection  destroys  this  conclusion,  that 
our  perceptions  have  a  continued  existence,  by  show- 
ing that  they  have  a  dependent  one,  'twould  naturally 
be  expected,  that  we  must  altogether  reject  the  opi« 
nion,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  nature  as  a  conti- 
nued existence,  which  is  preserved  even  when  it  no 
longer  appears  to  the  senses.     The  case,  however,  is 
otherwise.     Philosophers  are  so  far  from  rejecting  the 
opinion  of  a  continued  existence  upon  rejecting  that  of 
the  independence  and  continuance  of  our  sensible  per- 
ceptions, that  though  all  sects  agree  in  the  latter  sen- 
timent, the  former,  which  is  in  a  manner  its  necessary 
consequence,  has  been  peculiar  to  a  few  extravagant 
sceptics;    who,  after  all,  maintained  that  opinion  in 
words  only,  and  were  never  able  to  bring  themselves 
sincerely  to  believe  it. 

There  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  such  opinions  as 
we  form  after  a  calm  and  profound  reflection,  and  such 
as  we  embrace  by  a  kind  of  instinct  or  natural  impulse, 
-on  account  of  their  suitableness  and  conformity  to  the 
mind.     If  these  opinions  beonne  contrary,  'tis  not  dif- 
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ficult  to  foresee  which  of  them  will  have  the  advantage* 
As  long  as  our  attention  is  bent  upon  the  subject,  the 
philosophical  and  studied  principle  may  prevail ;  but 
the  moment  we  relax  our  thoughts,  nature  will  display 
herself,  and  draw  us  back  to  our  former  opinion.  Nay 
she  has  sometimes  such  an  influence,  that  she  can  stop  ^ 
oiu:  progress,  even  in  the  midst  of  our  most  profound 
reflections,  and  keep  us  from  running  on  with  all  the 
consequences  of  any  philosophical  opinion.  Thus, 
though  we  clearly  perceive  the  dependence  and  inter* 
ruption  of  our  perceptions,  we  stop  short  in  our  career, 
and  never  upon  that  account  reject  the  notion  of  an- in- 
dependent and  continued  exbtence.  That  opinion  has 
taken  such  deep  root  in  the  imagination,  that  'tis  im- 
possible ever  to  eradicate  it,  nor  will  any  strained  me-  , 
taphysical  conviction  of  the  dependence  of  our  per- 
ceptions be  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

But  though  our  natural  and  obvious  principles  here 
prevail  above  our  studied  reflections,  'tis  certain  there 
must  be  some  struggle  and  opposition  in  the  case ;  at 
least  so  long  as  these  reflections  retain  any  force  or  vi- 
vacity. In  order  to  set  ourselves  at  ease  in  this  parti- 
cular, we  contrive  a  new  hypothesis,  which  seems  to 
comprehend  both  these  principles  of  reason  and  ima- 
gination. This  hypothesis  is  the  philosophical  one  of 
die  double  existence  of  perceptions  and  objects ;  which 
pleases  our  reason,  in  allowing  that  our  dependent 
perceptions  are  interrupted  and  different,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  agreeable  to  the  imagination,  in  attribute 
kig  a  continued  existence  to  something  else,  which  we 
call  cbjects.  This  philosophical  system,  therefore,  is 
the  monstrous  offspring  of  two  principles,  which  are 
contrary  to  each  other,  which  are  both  at  once  em- 
braced by  the  mind,  and  which  are  unable  mutually  to 
destroy  each  other^    The  imagination  tells  us,  that  our 
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^'^^'^  resembling  perceptions  luire  a  ooDtinoed  and  uninter* 
\^0^^^^  nipted  existence,  and  are  not  annihilated  by  their  ^ 
^^1^     sence.     Reflection  t^lis  us,  that  ercn  our  resemUing 
otbar      perceptions  are  interrupted  in  their  existence,  and  di^ 
l/Smoykky.  ferent  from  each  other.      The  contradiction  betwixt 
these  opinions  we  elude  by  a  new  fiction,  which  is  con* 
fbrmable  to  the  hypotheses  both  of  refleclicm  and  fimcjr, 
by  ascribing  these  contrary  qualities  to  different  exisU 
ences ;  the  interruption  to  perceptions,  and  the  eonii' 
nuance  to  objects.     Nature  is  obstinate,  and  will  not 
quit  the  field,  however  strongly  attacked  by  reason ; 
and  at  the  same  time  reason  is  so  clear  in  the  point, 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  disguising  her.      Not 
being  able  to  reconcile  these  two  enemies,  we  endea- 
vour to  set  ourselves  at  ease  as  much  as  possible,  by 
successively  granting  to  each  whatever  it  d^nands,  and 
by  feigning  a  double  existence,  where  each  may  find 
something   that    has    all    tlie    conditions    it    desires. 
Were  we  fully  convinced  that  our  resembling  percepr 
tions  arc  continued,  and  identical,  and  independent, 
we  should  never  run  into  this  opinion  of  a  double  ex- 
istence ;  since  we  should  find  satisfaction  in  our  first 
supposition,  and  would  not  look  beyond.     Again,  were 
we  fully  convinced  that  our  perceptions  are  depend- 
ent, and  interrupted,  and  different,  we  should  be  as 
little  inclined  to  embrace  the  opinion  of  a  double  ex* 
istence ;  since  in  that  case  we  should  clearly  perceive 
the  error  of  our  first  supposition  of  a  continued  exist- 
ence, and  would  never  regard  it  any  farther.      'Tis 
therefore  from  the  intermediate  situation  of  the  mind 
that  this  opuiion  arises,  and  from  such  an  adherence 
to  these  two  contrary  principles,  as  makes  us  seek  some 
pretext  to  justify  our  receiving  both ;  which  happily 
(    at  lost  is  found  in  the  system  of  a  double  existence. 
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Another  advantage  6f  this  philosophical  system  is  its 
similarity  to  the  vulgar  one,  by  which  means  we  can 
humour  our  reason  for  a  moment,  when  it  becomes 
troublesome  and  solicitous ;  and  yet  upon  its  least  ne- 
gligence or  inattention,  can  easily  return  to  our  vulgar 
and  natural  notions.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  philo- 
sophers neglect  not  this  advantage,  but,  inunediately 
upon  leaving  their  closets,  mingle  with  the  rest  of 
mankind  in  Uiose  exploded  opinions,  that  our  percep- 
tions are  our  only  objects,  and  continue  identically  and 
uninterruptedly  the  same  in  all  their  interrupted  ap- 
pearances. 

There  are  other  particulars  of  this  system,  wherein 
we  may  remark  its  dependence  on  the  fancy,  in  a  very 
conspicuous  manner.  Of  these,  I  shall  observe  the 
two  following.  Firsty  we  suppose  external  objects  to 
resemble  internal  perceptions.  I  have  already  shown, 
that  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  can  never  afford 
us  any  ji|st  conclusion  from  the  existence  or  qualities 
of  our  perceptions  to  the  existence  of  external  con- 
tinued objects:  and  I  shall  farther  add,  that  even 
though  they  could  afford  such  a  conclusion,  we  should 
never  have  any  reason  to  infer  that  our  objects  re- 
semble our  perceptions.  That  opinion,  therefore,  is 
derived  from  nothing  but  the  quality  of  the  fancy  above 
explained,  that  it  borrows  all  its  ideas  from  some  prece^ 
dent  perception.  We  never  can  conceive  any  thing  but 
perceptions,  and  therefore  must  Qiake  every  thing  re- 
|9emble  them* 

Secondly,  as  we  suppose  our  objects  in  general  to 
fesemble  our  perceptions,  so  we  take  it  for  granted, 
that  every  particular  object  resembles  that  perception 
which  it  causes.  The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  de- 
termines us  to  join  the  other  of  resemblance ;  and  the 
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PART    ideas  of  these  existences  being  already  united  together 

^^'f  in  the  fancy  by  the  former  relation,  we  naturally  add 

Of  the     the  latter  to  complete  the  union.     We  have  a  strong 

**^**o{hcr*°  propensity  to  complete  every  union  by  joining  new  re^ 

^|3^*,"y  lations  to  those  which  we  have  before  observed  bci- 

twixt  any  ideas,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe 

presently.  • 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  all  the  systemsi 
both  popular  and  philosophical,  with  regard  to  exter* 
nal  existences,  I  cannot  forbear  giving  vent  to  a  cer» 
tain  sentiment  which  arises  upon  reviewing  those  sys- 
tems. I  begun  this  subject  with  premising,  that  we 
ought  to  have  an  implicit  faith  in  our  senses,  and  that 
this  would  be  the  conclusion  I  should  draw  from  the 
whole  of  my  reasoning.  But  to  be  ingenuous,  I  feel 
myself  at  present  of  a  quite  contrary  sentiment,  and  am 
pnore  inclined  to  repose  no  faith  at  all  in  my  senses,  or 
rather  imagination,  than  to  place  in  it  such  an  implicit 
confidence.  I  cannot  conceive  how  such  trivial  quali- 
ties of  the  fancy,  conducted  by  such  false  suppositions, 
can  ever  lead  to  any  solid  and  rational  system.  They 
are  the  coherence  and  constancy  of  our  perceptions, 
which  produce  the  opinion  of  their  continued  exist- 
ence; though  these  qualities  of  perceptions  have  no 
perceivable  connexion  with  such  an  existence.  The 
constancy  of  our  perceptions  has  the  most  considerable 
effect,  and  yet  is  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulties. 
'Tis  a  gross  illusion  to  suppose,  that  our  resembling 
perceptions  are  numerically  the  same;  and  'tis  this 
illusion  which  leads  us  into  tlie  opinion,  that  these  per- 
ceptions are  uninterrupted,  and  are  still  existent,  even 
when  they  are  not  present  to  the  senses.     This  is  the 

•  Sect,  5. 
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case  with  our  popular  system.  And  as  to  our  philoso-  sect. 
phicai  one,  'tis  liable  to  the  same  difficulties ;  and  is, 
over  and  above,  loaded  with  this  absurdity,  that  it  at 
once  denies  and  establishes  the  vulgar  supposition. 
Philosophers  deny  our  resembling  perceptions  to  be 
Identically  the  same,  and  uninterrupted ;  and  yet  have  ^ 
so  great  a  propensity  to  believe  them  such,  that  they- 
arbitrarily  invent  a  new  set  of  perceptions,  to  which 
they  attribute  these  qualitieif.  I  say,  a  new  set  of  per-r 
ceptions :  for  we  may  well  suppose  in  general,  but  'tis 
impossible  for  us  distinctly  to  conceive,  objects  to  be  in 
their  nature  any  thing  but  exactly  the  same  with  per- 
ceptions. What  then  can  we  look  for  from  this  con- 
liision  of  groundless  and  extraordinary  opinions  but 
lerror  and  falsehood  ?  And  how  can  we  justify  to  our- 
selves any  belief  we  rqpose  in  them  ? 

This  sceptical  doubt,  both  with  respect  to  reason 
and  the  senses,  is  a  malady  which  can  never  be  radi- 
cally cured,  but  must  return  upon  us  every  moment, 
however  we  may  chase  it  away,  and  sometimes  may 
seem  entirely  free  from  it  'Tis  impossible,  upon  any 
system,  to  defend  either  our  understanding  or  senses ; 
jEind  we  but  expose  theiti  farther  when  we  endeavour  to 
justify  them  in  that  manner.  As  the  sceptical  doubt 
arises  naturally  from  a  profound  and  intense  reflection 
on  those  subjects,  it  always  increases  the  farther  we 
tarry  our  reflections,  whether  in  opposition  or  confor- 
mi^  to  it  ^  Carelessness  and  inattention  alone  can  af- 
ford us  any  remedy.  For  this  reason  I  rely  entirely 
upon  them;  and  take  it  for  granted,  whatever  may 
be  the  reader's  opinion  at  this  present  moment,  that 
an  hour  hence  he  will  be  persuaded  there  is  both  an 
external  and  internal  world ;  and,  going  upon  that  sup- 
position, I  intend  to  examine  some  general  systems^ 
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FART  txith  ancient  and  modem,  which  hare  been  proposed 
y^L^  of  both,  before  I  proceed  to  a  more  particular  inquiry 

Of  Ike  concerning  our  impressions.  This  will  nol,  perhaps, 
**?S£t***  in  the  end,  be  found  foreign  to  our  present  purpose. 

of 


SECTION  III. 

OF  THE  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHIT. 

Several  moralists  have  recommended  it  as  an  ex- 
cellent method  of  becoming  acquainted  with  our  own 
hearts,  and  knowing  our  progress  in  virtue,  to  recol- 
lect our  dreams  in  a  morning,  and  examine  them  with 
the  same  rigour  tliat  we  would  our  most  serious  and 
most  deliberate  actions.  Our  character  is  the  same 
throughout,  say  they,  and  appears  best  where  artifice, 
fear  and  policy,  have  no  place,  and  men  can  neither  be 
hypocrites  with  themselves  nor  otliers.  The  genero- 
sity or  baseness  of  our  temper,  our  n^eekness  or  cruel- 
ty, our  courage  or  pusillanimity,  influence  the  fictions 
of  the  imagination  with  the  most  unbounded  liberty, 
and  discover  themselves  in  the  most  glaring  colours. 
In  like  ipanner,  I  am  persuaded,  there  might  be  seve- 
ral useful  discoveries  made  from  a  criticism  of  the  fic- 
tions of  the  ancient  philosophy  concerning  substanceSf 
and  substantial  formSy  and  accidents^  and  occult  qtiali^ 
tiesj  which,  however  unreasonable  and  capricious,  have 
a  very  intimate  connexion  with  the  principles  of  human 
nature. 

*Tis  confessed  by  the  most  judicious  philosophers, 
that  our  ideas  of  bodies  are  nothing  but  collections 
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fbnned  by  the  mind  of  the  ideas  of  the  several  distinct   SECT, 
sensible  qualities,  of  which  objects  are  composed,  and  v^^       ^ 
which  we  find  to  have  a  constant  union  with  each  other.       of 
But  however  these  qualities  may  in  themselves  be  en-  phu^phy. 
tirely  distinct,  'tis  certain  we  commonly  regard  the 
compound,  which  they  form,  as  one  thing,  and  as  con- 
tinuing the  same  under  very  considerable  alterations. 
The  acknowledged  composition  is  evidently  contrary 
to  this  supposed  simplicity^  and  the  variation  to  the 
identity.     It  may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  consider 
the  canseSj  which  make  us  almost  universally  fall  into 
such  evident  contradictions,  as  w<ell  as  the  means  by 
which  we  endeavour  to  conceal  them. 

'Tis  evident,  that  as  the  ideas  of  the  several  distinct 
successive  qualities  of  objects  are  united  together  by  a 
very  close  relation,  the  mind,  in  looking  along  the  suc- 
cession, must  be  carried  from  one  part  of  it  to  another 
by  an  easy  transition,  and  will  no  more  perceive  the 
change,  than  if  it  contemplated  the  same  unchangeable 
object.  This  easy  transition  is  the  effect,  or  rather  es- 
sence of  relation ;  and  as  the  imagination  readily  takes 
one  idea  for  another,  where  their  influence  on  the  mind 
is  similar ;  hence  it  proceeds,  that  any  such  succession 
of  related  qualities  is  readily  considered  a3  one  conti- 
nued object,  existing  without  any  variation.  The 
smooth  and  uninterrupted  progress  of  the  thought,  be- 
ing alike  in  both  cases,  readily  deceives  the  mind,  and 
makes  us  ascribe  an  identity  to  the  changeable  succesr 
^ion  of  connected  qualities. 

But  when  ve  alter  our  method  of  considering  the 
succession,  and,  instead  of  tracing  it  gradually  through 
the  successive  points  of  time,  survey  at  once  any  twp 
distinct  periods  of  its  duration,  and  compare  the  diffe- 
jrent  ^nditions  of  the  successive  qualities ;  in  that  cas^ 
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^ART   the  variations^  which  were  insensible  when  they  aitM 
vi^^^  gradually,  do  now  appear  of  consequence,  and  seem 
Of  the    entirely  to  destroy  the  identity.     By  thb  means  there 
"*P^^"^  arises  a  kind  of  contrariety  in  our  method  of  thinkinj^ 
SS^^^  from  the  different  points  of  view,  in  which  we  survey 
the  object,  and  from  the  nearness  or  remoteness  of 
those  instants  of  time,  which  we  compare  together. 
When  we  gradually  follow  an  object  in  its  successive 
changes,  the  smooth  progress  of  the  thought  makes  us 
ascribe  an  identity  to  the  succession ;  because  'tis  by  a 
similar  act  of  the  mind  we  consider  an  unchangeable 
object.     When  we  compare  its  situation  after  a  consi- 
derable change  the  progress  of  the  thought  is  broke; 
and  consequently  we  are  presented  with  the  idea  of  di- 
versity ;  in  order  to  reconcile  which  contradictions  the 
imagination  is  apt  to  feign  something  unknown  and 
invisible,  which  it  supposes  to  continue  the  same  under 
all  these  variations ;  and  this  unintelligible  something 
it  calls  a  substance^  or  original  andjtrst  matter. 

We  entertain  a  like  notion  with  regard  to  the  sinh> 
plicity  of  substances,  and  from  like  causes.  Suppose  an 
object  perfectly  simple  and  indivisible  to  be  presented, 
along  with  another  object,  whose  co^existent  parts  are 
connected  together  by  a  strong  relation,  'tis  evident  the 
actions  of  the  mind,  in  considering  these  two  objects, 
are  not  very  different.  The  imagination  conceives  the 
simple  object  at  once,  with  facility,  by  a  single  effort  of 
thought,  without  change  or  variation.  The  connexion 
of  parts  in  the  compound  object  has  almost  the  same 
effect,  and  so  unites  the  object  within  itself,  that  the 
fancy  feels  not  the  transition  in  passing  from  one  part 
to  another.  Hence  the  colour,  taste,  figure,  solidity, 
and  other  qualities,  combined  in  a  peach  or  melon,  are 
conceived  to  form  one  thing ;  and  that  on  account  of 
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their  close   relation,    which  makes   them  affect   the    sect. 
thought  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  perfectly  uncom-  \^1^1^/ 
pounded.     But  the  mind  rests  not  here.     Whenever       Of 
it  views  the  object  in  another  light,  it  finds  that  all  pwii^t^y. 
these  qualities  are  different,  and  distinguishable,  and 
separable  from  each  other;  which  view  of  things  being 
destructive  of  its  primary  and  more  natural  notions, 
obliges  the  imagination  to  feign  an  unknown  some* 
thing,  or  original  substance  and  matter,  as  a  principle 
of  union  or  cohesion  among  these  qualities,  and  as 
what  may  give  the  compound  object  a  title  to  be  called 
one  thing,  notwithstanding  its  diversity  and  composi- 
tion. 

The  Peripatetic  philosophy  asserts  the  original  mat- 
ter to  be  perfectly  homogeneous  in  all  bodies,  and  con« 
siders  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air,  as  of  the  very  same 
substance,  on  account  of  their  gradual  revolutions  and 
changes  into  each  other.  At  the  same  time  it  assigns 
to  each  of  these  species  of  objects  a  distinct  substantial 
fomiy  which  it  supposes  to  be  the  source  of  all  those 
different  qualities  they  possess,  and  to  be  a  new  foun* 
dation  of  simplicity  and  identity  to  each  particular 
species.  All  depends  on  our  manner  of  viewing  the 
objects.  When  we  look  along  the  insensible  changes 
of  bodies,  we  suppose  all  of  them  to  be  of  the  same 
substance  or  essence.  When  we  consider  their  sen?- 
sible  differences,  we  attribute  to  eadi  of  them  a  sul> 
stantial  and  essential  difference.  And  in  order  to  in- 
dulge ourselves  in  both  these  ways  of  considering  our 
objects,  we  suppose  all  bodies  to  have  at  once  a  sub- 
stance and  a  substantial  form. 

The  notion  of  accidents  is  an  unavoidable  conse- 
quence  of  this  method  of  thinking  with  regard  to  sub- 
stances and  substantial  forms ;  nor  can  we  forbear  lookr 
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ing  Upon  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  fibres,  and  other 
properties  of  bodies,  as  existences,  which  cannot  sub- 
Of  the  sist  apart,  but  require  a  subject  of  inhesion  to  sustain 
"^^'^other  and  support  them.  For  having  never  discovered  any 
plSwl^hf.  of  these  sensible  qualities,  where,  for  the  reasons  above 
mentioned,  we  did  not  likewise  fancy  a  substance  to 
exist ;  the  same  habit,  which  makes  us  infer  a  con« 
nexion  betwixt  cause  and  effect,  makes  us  here  infer  a 
dependence  of  every  quality  on  the  unknown  substance. 
The  custom  of  imagining  a  dependence  has  the  same 
effect  as  the  custom  of  observing  it  would  have.  This 
conceit,  however,  is  no  more  reasonable  than  any  of 
the  foregoing.  Every  quality  being  a  distinct  thing 
from  another,  may  be  conceived  to  exist  apart,  and 
may  exist  apart  not  only  from  every  other  quality,  but 
from  that  unintelligible  chimera  of  a  substance. 

But  these  philosophers  carry  their  fictions  still  farther 
in  their  sentiments  concerning  occult  qualities^  and  both 
suppose  a  substance  supporting,  which  they  do  not  un« 
derstand,  and  an  accident  supported,  of  which  they 
have  as  imperfect  an  idea.  The  whole  system,  there- 
fore, is  entirely  incomprehensible,  and  yet  is  derived 
from  principles  as  natural  as  any  of  these  above  ex- 
plained. 

In  considering  this  subject,  we  may  observe  a  grada- 
tion of  three  opinions  that  rise  above  each  other,  ac- 
cording as  the  persons  who  form  them  acquire  new  de- 
grees of  reason  and  knowledge.  These  opinions  are 
that  of  the  vulgar,  that  of  a  false  philosophy,  and  that 
of  the  true  ;  where  we  shall  find  upon  inquiry,  that  the 
true  philosophy  approaches  nearer  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  vulgar  than  to  those  of  a  mistaken  knowledge. 
'Tis  natural  for  men,  in  their  common  and  careless 
way  of  thinking,  to  imagine  they  perceive  a  connexion 
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betwixt  such  objects  as  they  have  constantly  found  SECT, 
united  together ;  and  because  custom  has  rendered  it  ^.^^  j 
difficult  to  separate  the  ideas,  they  are  apt  to  fancy  Of 
such  a  separation  to  be  in  itself  impossible  and  ab-  phii^ph". 
surd.  But  philosophers,  who  abstract  from  the  ef- 
fects of  custom,  and  compare  the  ideas  of  objects, 
immediately  perceive  the  falsehood  of  these  vulgar 
sentiments,  and  discover  that  there  is  no  known  con- 
nexion among  objects.  Every  different  object  appears 
to  tliem  entirely  distinct  and  separate ;  and  they  per- 
ceive that  'tis  not  from  a  view  of  the  nature  and  quali- 
ties of  objects  we  infer  one  from  another,  but  only 
when  in  several  instances  we  observe  them  to  have  been 
constantly  conjoined.  But  these  philosophers,  instead 
of  drawing  a  just  inference  from  this  observation,  and 
concluding,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  power  or  agency, 
separate  from  the  mind  and  belonging  to  causes ;  I  say, 
instead  of  drawing  this  conclusion,  they  frequently 
search  for  the  qualities  in  which  this  agency  consists, 
and  are  displeased  with  every  system  which  their  rea- 
son suggests  to  them,  in  order  to  explain  it.  They 
have  sufficient  force  of  genius  to  free  them  from  the 
vulgar  error,  that  there  is  a  natural  and  perceivable 
connexion  betwixt  the  several  sensible  qualities  and  ac- 
tions of  matter,  but  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  from 
ever  seeking  for  this  connexion  in  matter  or  causes. 
Had  they  fallen  upon  the  just  conclusion,  they  would 
have  returned  back  to  the  situation  of  the  vulgar,  and 
would  have  regarded  all  these  disquisitions  with  indo- 
lence and  indifference.  At  present  they  seem  to  be  in 
a  very  lamentable  condition,  and  such  as  the  poets 
have  given  us  but  a  faint  notion  of  in  their  descrip^ 
tions  of  the  punishment  of  Sisyphus  and  Tantalus. 
For  what  can  be  imagined  more  tormenting  than  to 
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PART    seek  with  eagerness  what  for  ever  flies  us,  and  seek 
\^i^/  for  it   in   a  place  where  'tis  impossible   it  can  ever 

Of  eke  exist? 
''^ber  But  as  Nature  seems  to  have  observed  a  kind  of  jus- 
3^^^,  tice  and  compensation  in  every  thing,  she  has  not  ne* 
glected  philosophers  more  than  the  rest  of  the  crea^ 
tion,  but  has  reserved  them  a  consolation  amid  all  their 
disappointments  and  afflictions.  This  consolation  prin- 
cipally consists  in  their  invention  of  the  words  Jactdi]/ 
and  occuli  qtiality.  For  it  being  usual,  after  the  fre- 
quent use  of  terms,  which  are  really  significant  and 
intelligible,  to  omit  the  idea  which  we  would  ex- 
press by  them,  and  preserve  only  the  custom  by  which 
we  rccal  the  idea  at  pleasure ;  so  it  naturally  happens, 
that  afler  the  frequent  use  of  terms  which  are  wholly 
insignificant  and  unintelligible,  we  fancy  them  to  be  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  precedent,  and  to  have  a 
secret  meaning  which  we  might  discover  by  reflection. 
The  resemblance  of  their  appearance  deceives  the 
mind,  as  is  usual,  and  makes  us  imagine  a  thorough 
resemblance  and  conrormity.  By  this  means  these 
philosophers  set  themselves  at  ease,  and  arrive  at  last, 
by  an  illusion,  at  the  same  indifference  which  the 
people  attain  by  their  stupidity,  and  true  philosophers 
by  their  moderate  scepticism.  They  need  only  say, 
that  any  phenomenon  which  puzzles  them  arises  from 
a  faculty  or  an  occult  quality,  and  tliere  is  an  end  of 
all  dispute  and  inquiry  upon  the  matter. 

But  among  all  the  instimces  wherein  the  Paripatetics 
have  shown  they  were  guided  by  every  trivial  propen- 
sity of  the  imagination,  no  one  is  more  remarkable  tlion 
tlieir  sympathies^  antipathies^  and  hoirms  of  a  vacuum. 
There  is  a  very  remarkable  inclination  in  human  na- 
ture to  bestow  on  external  objects  tlie  same  emotions 
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which  it  observes  in  itself,  and  to  find  every  where    SECT, 
those  ideas  which  are  most  present  to  it.     This  incli-  v^ 


nation,  'tis  true,  is  suppressed  by  a  little  reflection,  Of 
and  only  takes  place  in  children,  poets,  and  the  an-  phUowphy. 
cient  philosophers.  It  appears  in  children,  by  their 
desire  of  beating  the  stones  which  hurt  them :  in  poets 
by  their  readiness  to  personify  every  thing ;  and  in  the 
ancient  philosophers,  by  these  fictions  of  sympathy  and 
antipathy.  We  must  pardon  children,  because  of  their 
age ;  poets,  because  they  profess  to  follow  implicitly  the 
suggestions  of  their  fancy ;  but  what  excuse  shall  we 
find  to  justify  our  philosophers  in  so  signal  a  weak- 
ness? 


SECTION  IV. 

OF  THE  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY* 

But  here  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  imagination, 
according  to  my  own  confession,  being  the  ultimate 
judge  of  all  systems  of  philosophy,  X  am  unjust  in  blam- 
ing the  ancient  philosophers  for  making  use  of  that  fa- 
culty, and  allowing  themselves  to  be  entirely  guided  by 
it  in  their  reasonings.  In  order  to  justify  myself,  I 
must  distinguish  in  the  imagination  betwixt  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  permanent,  irresistible,  and  universal; 
such  as  the  customary  transition  from  causes- to  effects, 
and  from  effects  to  causes :  and  the  principles,  which 
are  changeable,  weak  and  irregular;  such  as  those  I 
have  just  now  taken  notice  of.  The  former  are  the 
foundation  of  all  our  thoughts  and  actions,  so  that  upon 
their  removal,  human  nature  must  immediately  perish 

VOL.  I.  T 
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PART   and  ao  to  ruin.    The  latter  are  neither  unavoidable  ti^ 

IV 

^^^  'j  mankind,  nor  necessary,  or  so  much  as  useful  in  die 
or  the  conduct  of  life ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  observed  onfy 
^^other  to  take  place  in  weak  minds,  and  being  opposite  to  tiki 
T^^J^y^  other  principles  of  custom  and  reasoning,  may  easily  be 
subverted  by  a  due  contrast  and  opposition.  For  itia 
reason^  the  former  are  received  by  philosophy,  and  th^ 
latter  rejected.  One  who  concludes  somebody  to  be 
near  him,  when  he  hears  an  articulate  voiee  in  the  dark^ 
reasons  justly  and  naturally;  though  thatoonclusiOB 
be  derived  from  nothing  but  custom,  which  infixes  and 
enlivens  the  idea  of  a  human  creature,  on  account  of 
his  usual  conjunction  with  the  present  impression.  But 
one,  who  is  tormented  he  knows  not  why,  with  the 
apprehension  of  spectres  in  the  dark,  may  perhaps  be 
said  to  reason,  and  to  reason  naturally,  too :  but  then  it 
must  be  in  the  same  sense  that  a  malady  is  said  to  be 
natural ;  as  arising  from  natural  causes,  though  it  be 
contrary  to  health,  the'most  agreeable  and  most  natural 
situation  of  man. 

The  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  their  fic- 
tions of  substance  and  accident,  and  their  reasonings 
concerning  substantial  forms  and  occult  qualities,  are 
like  the  spectres  in  the  dark,  and  are  derived  from 
principles,  which,  however  common,  are  neither  uni- 
versal nor  unavoidable  in  human  nature.  The  modem 
'philosophic  pretends  to  be  entirely  free  from  this  defect, 
and  to  arise  only  from  the  solid,  permanent,  and  con- 
sistent principles  of  the  imagination.  Upon  what 
grounds  this  pretension  is  founded,  must  now  be  the 
subject  of  our  inquiry. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  that  philosophy  is  the 
opinion  concerning  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  heat 
and  cold ;  which  it  asserts  to  be  nothing  but  impres- 
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eions  in  the  mind,  derived  from  the  operation  of  exter-    SECT^ 
nal  objects,  and  without  any  resemblance  to  the  quali-  y^,  '   ^ 
ties  of  the  oljects.     Upon  examination,  I  find  only       Of 

/•  •  t  1      .        J     ■    J  /•      ^1  •       ^  •    •        the  modem 

one  01  the  reasons  commonly  produced  for  this  ojpmion  phUoMphx/ 
to  be  sati«&ctoly ;  viz.  that  derived  from  the  variations 
of  those  impressions,  even  while  the  external  object,  to 
^11  appearance,  continues  the  same.  These  variations 
depend  upon  several  circumstances*  Upon  the  differ- 
ent situations  of  our  health:  a  man  in  a  malady  feels 
^  disagreeable  taste  in  meats,  which  before  pleased  him 
ihe  most  Upon  the  different  complexions  and  consti- 
^tions  of  men :  that  seems  hitter  to  one,  which  is  sweet 
jto  another.  Upon  the  difference  of  their  external  si-^ 
tuation  and  position :  colours  reflected  from  the  cloud$ 
change  according  to  the  distance  of  the  clouds,  and 
according  to  the  angle  they  make  with  the  eye  and  - 
luminous  body.  Fire  also  communicates  the  sensation 
of  pleasiure  at  one  distance,  and  that  of  pain  at  ano^ 
then  Instances  of  this  kind  are  very  numerous  and 
frequent 

The  conclosipn  drawn  from  them,  is  likewise  as  sa^ 
tisfactory  as  can  possibly  be  imagined.  'Tis  certain^ 
that  when  different  impressions  of  the  same  s^ise  arise 
from  any  object,  every  one  of  these  impressions  has 
not  a  resembling  quality  existent  in  the  object  For 
as  the  same  object  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  be  endow-* 
ed  with  different  qualities  of  the  same  sense,  and  as  the 
same  quality  cannot  resemble  impressions  entirely  dif- 
ferent ;  it  evidently  follows,  that  many  of  our  impres-' 
sions  have  no  external  model  or  archetype.  No^y 
from  like  effects  we  presume  Uke  causes.  Many  of 
the  impressions  of  colour,  sound,  &c.,  are  confessed  to 
b^  nothing  but  internal  existences,  and  to  arise  from 
causes,  which  no  ways  resemble  them.     These  imfMrej*^ 

t2 
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PART    sions  are  in  appearance  nothing  difierent  from  the  other 
,^^  Vi  impressions  of  colour,  sound,  &c.  We  conclude,  there- 
of the     fore,  that  they  are,  all  of  them,  derived  from  a  like 

■oepticAl  and      .    . 

other  origin* 
^SS^phy.  This  principle  being  once  admitted,  all  the  other  doc- 
trines of  that  philosophy  seem  to  follow  by  Bn  easy  con- 
sequence.  For,  upon  the  removal  of  sounds,  colours, 
heat,  cold,  and  other  sensible  qualities,  from  the  rank 
of  continued  independent  existences,  we  are  reduced 
merely  to  what  are  called  primary  qualities,  as  the 
only  real  ones,  of  which  we  have  any  adequate  notion. 
These  primary  qualities  are  extension  and  solidly, 
with  their  different  mixtures  and  modifications ;  figure 
motion,  gravity  and  cohesion.  The  generation,  increase^ 
decay  and  corruption  of  animals  and  vegetables,  are 
nothing  but  changes  of  figure  and  motion ;  as  also  the 
operations  of  all  bodies  on  each  other;  of  fire,  of  light, 
water,  air,  earth,  and  of  all  the  elements  and  powers 
of  nature.  One  figure  and  motion  produces  another 
figure  and  motion ;  nor  does  there  remain  in  the  ma- 
terial universe  any  other  principle,  either  active  or 
passive,  of  which  we  can  form  the  most  distant  idea. 

I  believe  many  objections  might  be  made  to  this 
system ;  but  at  present  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one, 
which  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  decisive.  I  assert,  tliat 
instead  of  explaining  the  operations  of  external  objects 
by  its  means,  we  utterly  annihilate  all  these  objects, 
and  reduce  ourselves  to  the  opinions  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant scepticism  concerning  them.  If  colours, 
sounds,  tastes  and  smells  be  merely  perceptions,  no- 
thing, we  can  conceive,  is  possessed  of  a  real,  continued, 
and  independent  existence ;  not  even  motion,  extension 
and  solidity,  which  are  the  primary  qualities  chiefly 
insisted  on. 
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To  begin  with  the  examination  of  motion ;  'tis  eyi-^    SECT, 
dent  this  is  a  quality  altogether  inconceivable  alone,  \^„^^ 
and  without  a  reference  to  some  other  object     The       Of 
idea  of  motion  necessarily  supposes  that  of  a  body  mov-  phiiowphy. 
ing.     Now,  what  is  our  idea  of  the  moving  body,  with- 
out which  motion  is  incomprehensible  ?  It  must  resolve 
itself  into  the  idea  of  extension  or  of  solidity ;  and  con-r 
sequently  the  reality  of  motion  depends  upon  that  pf 
these  other  qualities. 

This  opinion,  which  is  universally  acknowledged 
concerning  motion,  I  have  proved  to  be  true  with  regard 
to  extension ;  and  have  shown  that  'tis  impossible  to 
conceive  extension  but  as  composed  of  parts,  endowed 
with  colour  or  solidity.  Tlie  idea  of  extension  is  a 
compound  idea ;  but  as  it  is  not  compounded  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  parts  or  inferior  ideas,  it  must  at  last 
resolve  itself  into  such  as  are  perfectly  simple  and  in- 
divisible. These  simple  and  indivisible  parts  not  be- 
ing ideas  of  extension,  must  be  nonentities,  unless 
conceived  as  coloured  or  solid.  Colour  is  excluded 
from  any  real  existence.  The  reality  therefore  pf  our 
idea  of  extension  depends  upon  the  reality  of  that  of 
solidity;  nor  can  the  former  be  just  while  the  latter  is 
chimerical.  Jjet  us  then  lend  our  attention  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  idea  of  solidity. 

The  idea  of  solidity  is  that  of  two  objects,  which, 
being  impelled  by  the  utmost  force,  cannot  penetrate 
each  other,  but  still  maintain  a  separate  and  distinct 
existence.  Solidity  therefore  is  perfectly  incompre- 
liensible  alone,  and  without  the  conception  of  some 
bodies  which  are  solid,  and  maintain  this  separate  and 
distinct  e^^istence.  Now,  what  idea  have  we  of  these 
bodies  ?  The  ideas  of  colour^;  sounds,  and  other  se- 
condary  qualities,  are  excluded.     The  idea  of  motipn 


PART    depends  on  that  of  extension,  and  the  idea  of  extenskm 

^J^'s  oh  that  of  solidity.    *Tis  impossible,  tb^efore,  that  the 

OTdw     idea  of  solidity  can  depend  on  either  of  them.     For 

''**I^"^thftt  would  be  to  nm  in  a  circle,  and  make  one  idea 

yy^i^  depend  on  another,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  latter 

depends  on  the  former.      Our  modem  philosophy, 

therefore,  leaves  us  no  just  nor  satis&ctoiy  idea  cf 

solidity,  nor  consequently  of  matter. 

This  argument  will  appear  entirely  conclusive  to 
every  one  that  oomprehends  it;  but  because  it  may 
seem  abstruse  and  intricate  to  Ihe  generality  of  reader 
ers,  I  hope  to  be  excused  if  I  endeavour  to  render  it 
inore  obvious  by  some  variation  of  the  expression.  In 
order  to  form  an  idea  of  solidity,  we  must  conceive  two 
bodies  pressing  on  each  other  without  any  penetration; 
and  'tis  impossible  to  arrive  at  this  idea,  when  we  con«- 
fine  ourselves  to  one  object,  much  more  without  con? 
ceiving  any.  Two  nonentities  cannot  exclude  each 
other  from  their  places,  because  they  never  possess  any 
place,  nor  can  be  endowed  with  any  quality.  Now  I 
ask,  what  idea  do  we  form  of  these  bodies  or  objects 
to  which  we  suppose  solidity  to  belong  ?  To  say  that 
we  conceive  them  merely  as  solid,  is  to  run  on  in  in/ls' 
nitum.  To  affirm  that  we  paint  them  out  to  ourselves 
as  extended,  either  resolves  all  into  a  false  idea,  or  res- 
turns  in  a  circle.  Extension  must  necessarily  be  con- 
sidered either  as  coloured,  which  is  a  false  idea,  or  as 
solid,  which  brings  us  back  to  the  first  question*  We 
may  make  the  same  observation  concerning  mobility 
and  figure ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  must  conclude,  that 
after  the  exclusion  of  colours,  sounds,  heat  and  cold, 
from  the  rank  of  external  existences,  there  remains 
nothing  wliich  can  aiTord  us  a  just  and  consistent  idea 
of  body. 
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Add  to  this,  that,  prop^Iy  dpeakh^,  solidity  or  ixn^    ^f^*^* 
penetrability  is  nothing  but  aH  impossibility  of  Auni-  ^^^^ 
hilation,  as  has  been  already  obs^tvedj  *  for  which  ^^£^^ 
reason  'tis  the  more  necessary  for  us  to  for)n  some  dis*  pbikto^. 
tinct  idea  of  that  object  whose  imtiihilaticm  we  si4)pose 
impossible*    An  impossibility  of  boiqg  ftnnihilatfed  ean^ 
not  exist,  and  can  never  be  eonceiyed  ;to  eifist,  hy  itr 
self,  but  necessarily  requires  some  object  <)r  i^eiil  existr 
ence  to  which  it  may  belong.     Now,  the  difficulty  atill 
remains  how  to  form  an  idea  of  this  objtct  or  exjist- 
enoe,  without  having  recourse  to  die  £lec(Hidary  and 
sensible  qualities. 

Nor  must  we  oinit,  on  this  occasion^  oiur  accustomed 
method  of  examining  ideas  by.  considering  tibose  im* 
pressions  from  which  they  are  derived*  The  impres* 
sions  which  enter  by  the  si^t  and  hearing,  the  smell 
and  taste,  are  affirmed  by  modem  philosc^hy  to  be 
without  any  resembling  objects ;  and  consequently  th^ 
idea  of  solidity,  whidh  is  supposed  to  be  real)  caii 
never  be  derived  from  any  of  these  senses.  There  rer 
mains,  therefore,  the  feeling  as  the  only  sense  that  can 
convey  the  impression  which  is  original  to  the  id^  of 
solidity;  and,  indeed,  we  naturally  imagine  that  we 
feel  the  solidity  of  bodies,  and  tieed  but  touch  any  ob* 
ject  in  order  to  percdve  this  quality.  But  this  method 
of  thinking  is  more  popular  than  philosophical,  as  .will 
appear  from  the  foUowing  reflections. 

First,  'tis  easy  to  observe,  that  though  bodies  are 
felt  by  means  of  their  solidity,  yet  the  feeling  is  a  quite 
different  thing  from  the  solidity,  and  that  they  have 
not  the  least  resemblance  to  each  other.  A  man  who 
has  the  palsy  in  one  hand  has  as  perfect  an  idea  of 
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«p^^  fppofted  bf  dhe  toble,  m  «1ks  he  fiecb  At 
^^A^tflUe  vidb  dbe  other  hmL    Aa  olyect  Aal 
«ifcir     mptm  mtf  of  oar  aMMben  iKcts  vidi  iriiitino 
'^^'^thM  mirtwirr,  by  the  aocioii  k  gimtothe 


mmI  mum^wpniUf  eomwej%m  eertaoi  wftinn  to  the 
mind;  bst  k  does  sot fbUov  Aee the 
tiop  ond  ff detenrfj  ore  —y  wi^ 

fieeondljrf  the  impreMou  of  toodi  axe  simple 
presMonsy  ouept  when  considefed  with  Rgsxd  to  their 
extenrion ;  which  mokes  nothing  to  the  present  pnr- 
pote :  and  from  this  simplicity  I  infer,  thai  they  nei- 
ther represent  solidity,  nor  any  real  object.  For  let 
OS  pat  two  cases,  riz.  that  of  a  man  who  presses  a 
stone  or  any  solid  body  with  his  hand,  and  that  of  two 
stones  which  press  each  other ;  'twill  readQy  be  aUow- 
ed  that  these  two  cases  are  not  in  every  respect  alike, 
but  that  in  the  fimner  there  is  conjoined  with  the  scdi- 
dity  a  feeling  or  sensation  of  which  there  is  no  appear- 
ance in  the  latter.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  these 
two  cases  alike,  'tis  necessary  to  remove  some  part  of 
the  impression  which  the  man  feels  by  his  hand,  or 
orffsn  of  sensation;  and  that  being  impossible  in  a 
simple  impression,  obliges  us  to  remove  the  whole, 
and  proves  that  this  whole  impression  has  no  arche^ 
type  or  model  in  mLtemal  objects;  to  which  we  may 
add,  that  solidity  necessarily  supposes  two  bodies, 
along  with  contiguity  and  impulse;  which  being  a 
compound  object,  can  never  be  represented  by  a  sim* 
pie  impression.  Not  to  mention,  that,  though  solidity 
continues  always  invariably  the  same,  the  impressions 
of  touch  change  every  moment  upon  us,  which  is  a 
clear  proof  that  the  latter  are  not  representations  of 
the  former. 
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TTius  there  is  a  direct  and  total  opposition  betwixt  SECT, 
our  reason  and  our  senses  5  or?  more  properly  speak- 
ing, betwixt  those  conclusions  we  form  from  cause  and  Of 
eiFect,  and  those  that  persuade  us  of  the  continued  phikMopfay. 
and  independent  existence  of  body.  When  we  reason 
from  cause  and  effect,  we  conclude,  that  neither  colour, 
sound,  taste  nor  smell,  have  a  continued  and  independ- 
ent existence.  When  we  exclude  these  sensible  qua- 
lities, there  remains  nothing  in  the  universe  which  has 
such  an  existence. 


SECTION  V. 

OF  THE  IMMATERIALIinr  OF  THE  SOUL. 

Having  found  such  contradictions  and  difficulties 
in  every  system  concerning  external  objects,  and  in 
the  idea  of  matter,  which  we  fancy  so  clear  and  deter-? 
minate,  we  shall  naturally  expect  still  greater  difficul- 
ties and  contradictions  in  every  hypothesis  concerning 
pur  internal  perceptions,  and  the  nature  of  the  mind, 
which  we  are  apt  to  imagine  so  much  more  obscure 
and  uncertain.  But  in  this  we  should  deceive  our« 
selves.  The  intellectual  world,  though  involved  in  in? 
finite  obscurities,  is  not  perplexed  with  any  such  con-r 
tradictions  as  those  we  have  discovered  in  the  natural. 
What  is  known  concerning  it,  agrees  with  itself;  and 
what  is  unknown,  we  must  be  contented  to  leave  so. 

'Tis  true,  would  we  hearken  to  certain  philosopherst 
they  promise  to  diminish  our  ignorance;  but  I  am 
afraid  'tis  at  the  hazard  of  running  us  into  contradicr 
tions,  from  which  the  subject  is  of  itself  exempted. 
These  philosophers  are  the  curious  reaspners  concern* 
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PART    ing  the  mltterial  ot  immaterial  substances,  in  which 

y^^  Lj  they  suppose  our  perceptions  to  inhere*     In  order  to 

Of  the    put  a  stop  to  these  endless  cavils  on  both  sides,  I  know 

*^«^r"^  no  better  method,  than  to  ask  these  philosophers  in  a 

^^^^.  few  words,  What  they  mean  by  substance  and  inhesion  f 

And  after  they  have  answered  this  question,  'twill  then 

be  reasonable,  and  not  till  then,  to  enter  seriously  into 

the  dispute. 

.  This  question  we  have  found  impossible  to  be  an« 
swered  with  regard  to  matter  and  body ;  but  besides 
that  in  the  case  of  the  mind  it  labours  under  all  the 
same  difficulties,  'tis  burthened  with  some  additional 
ones,  which  are  peculiar  to  that  subject*  As  every 
idea  b  derived  from  a  precedent  impression,  had  we 
any  idea  of  the  substance  of  our  minds,  we  must  also 
have  an  impression  of  it,  which  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  be  conceived.  For  how  can  an  impres- 
sion represent  a  substance,  otherwise  than  by  resem- 
bling it?  And  how  can  an  impression  resemble  a 
substance,  since,  according  to  this  philosophy,  it  is  not 
li  substance,  and  has  none  of  the  peculiar  qualities  or 
characteristics  of  a  substance  ? 

But  leaving  the  question  of  *a)hat  may  or  may  not  be^ 
for  that  other  what  actually  isy  I  desire  those  philoso- 
phers, who  pretend  that  we  have  an  idea  of  the  sub- 
stance of  our  minds,  to  point  out  the  impression  that 
produces  it,  and  tell  distinctly  after  what  manner 
that  impression  operates,  and  from  what  object  it  is 
derived.  Is  it  an  impression  of  sensation  or  reflection  ? 
Is  it  pleasant,  or  painful,  or  indifferent?  Does  it  at* 
tend  us  at  all  times,  or  does  it  only  return  at  intervals? 
If  at  intervals,,  at  what  times  principally  does  it  return, 
fmd  by  what  causes  is  it  produced  ? 

If,  instead  of  answering  these  questions,  any  one 
should  evade  |he  difficulty,  by  saying,  that  the  defini- 
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tion  of  a  substance  is  something  which  may  exist  hy  it^    SECT. 
lidfi  and  that  this  definition  ought  to  satisfy  us :  should  v^ 


this  be  said,  I  should  observe,  that  this  definition  a-  .  ^^*K 

unmateria- 

grees  to  every  thing  that  can  possibly  be  conpeived ;  Hty 
and  never  will  serve  to  distinguish  substance  from  ac- 
cident, or  the  soul  from  its  perceptions.  For  thus  I 
reason.  Whatever  is  clearly  conceived,  may  exist;  and 
whatever  is  clearly  conceived,  after  any  manner,  may 
exist  after  the  same  manner.  This  is  one  principle 
^  which  has  been  already  acknowledged.  Again,  every 
thing  which  is  different  is  distinguishable,  and  every 
thing  which  iis  distinguishable  is  separable  by  the  ima- 
jgination.  This  is  another  principle.  My  conclusion 
from  both  is,  that  since  all  our  perceptions  are  differ^ 
ent  from  each  other,  and  from  eveiy  thing  else  in  the 
universe,  they  are  also  distinct  and  separable,  and  may 
be  considered  as  separately  existent,  and  may  exist  se» 
parately,  and  have  no  need  of  any  thing  else  to  sup«> 
port  their  existence.  They  are  therefore  substances^ 
|U5  far  as  this  defijiition  explains  a  substance* 

Thus,  neither  by  considering  the  first  origin  of 
ideas,  nor  by  means  of  a  definition,  are  we  able  to  ar^ 
rive  at  any  satisfactory  *  notion  of  substance,  which 
seems  to  me  a  suJB&cient  re&son  fbr  abandoning  utterly 
Ithat  dispute  concerning  the  materiality  and  immater 
Tiality  of  the  soul,  and  makes  me  absolutely  condemn 
even  the  question  itself.  We  have  no  perfect  idea  of 
any  thing  but  of  a  perception.  A  substance  is  entire- 
ly different  from  a  perception.  We  have  therefore  no 
idea  of  a  substance.  Inhesion  in  something  is  sup«- 
posed  to  be  requisite  to  support  the  existence  of  our  per^ 
ceptions.  Nothing  appears  requisite  to  support  the  exr 
istence  of  a  perception.  We  have  therefore  no  idea  of 
inhesion.     What  possibility  then  of  answering  tb^t 
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PART    question,   Whether  perceptions  inhere  in  a  material  or 
%.^  *i  immaterial  substance^  when  we  do  not  so  much  as  un- 

Of  the  derstand  the  meaning  of  the  question  ? 
■oqmedud  There  is  one  argument  commonly  employed  for  the 
^|2J™V*^  immateriality  of  tlie  soul,  whiph  seems  to  me  remark- 
able. Whatever  is  extended  consists  of  parts ;  and 
whatever  consists  of  parts  is  divisible,  if  not  in  reality, 
at  least  in  the  imagination.  But  'tis  impossible  any 
thing  divisible  can  be  conjoined  to  a  thought  or  per- 
ception, which  is  a  being  altogether  inseparable  and 
indivisible.  For,  supposing  such  a  conjunction,  woidd 
the  indivisible  thought  exist  on  the  left  or  on  the  right 
hand  of  this  extended  divisible  body  ?  On  the  surface 
or  in  the  middle  ?  On  the  back  or  fore-side  of  it?  If 
it  be  conjoined  with  the  extension,  it  must  exist  some- 
where within  its  dimensions.  If  it  exist  within  its  di- 
mensions, it  must  either  exist  in  one  particular  part; 
and  then  that  particular  part  is  indivisible^  wd  the 
perception  is  conjoined  only  with  it,  not  with  the  ex- 
tension :  or  if  the  thought  exists  in  every  part,  it  must 
also  be  extended,  and  separable,  and  divisible,  as  well 
as  the  body,  which  is  utterly  absurd  and  contradictory. 
For  can  any  one  conceive  a  passion  of  a  yard  in  length, 
a  foot  in  breadth,  and  an  inch  in  thickness  ?  Thought 
therefore  and  extension  are  qualities  wholly  incom- 
patible, and  never  can  incorporate  together  into  on^ 
subject. 

This  argument  affects  not  the  question  concerning 
the  substance  of  the  soul,  but  only  that  concerning  its 
local  conjunction  with  matter ;  and  therefore  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  consider  in  general  what  objects  are, 
or  are  not  susceptible  of  a  local  conjunction.  This  is 
a  curious  question,  and  may  lead  us  to  some  discover 
ries  of  considerable  moment. 
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Tlie  first  notion  of  space  and  extension  is  derived  SECT, 
solely  from  the  senses  of  sight  and  feeling ;  nor  is  there  v^^^w 
any  thing,  but  what  is  coloured  or  tangible,  that  has  .  ^*^ 
parts  disposed  after  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  that  lity 
idea.  When  we  diminish  or  increase  a  relish,  'tis  not 
after  the  same  manner  that  we  diminish  or  increase 
any  visible  object ;  and  when  several  sounds  strike  our 
hearing  at  once^  custom  and  reflection  alone  make  us 
form  an  idea  of  the  degrees  of  the  distance  and  conti- 
guity of  those  bodies  from  which  they  are  derived. 
Whatever  marks  the  place  of  its  existence,  either 
must  be  extended,  or  must  be  a  mathematical  point, 
without  parts  or  composition.  What  is  extended  must 
have  a  particular  figure,  as  square,  round,  triangular ; 
none  of  which  wiU  agree  to  a  desire,  or  indeed  to  any 
impression  or  idea,  except  of  these  two  senses  above- 
mentioned.  Neither  ought  a  desire,  though  indivisible, 
to  be  considered  as  a  mathematical  point.  For  in  that 
case  'twould  be  possible,  by  the  addition  of  others,  to 
make  two,  three,  four  desires ;  and  these  disposed  and 
situated  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  have  a  determinate 
length,  breadth)  and  thickness ;  which  is  evidently  ab- 
surd. 

'Twill  not  be  surprising  afler  this,  if  I  deliver  a  max- 
im, which  is  condemned  by  several  metaphysicians, 
and  is  esteemed  contrary  to  the  most  certain  principles , 
of  human  reason.  This  maxim  is,  that  an  object  may 
existy  and  yet  be  no  *where  :  and  I  assert,  that  this  is  not 
only  possible,  but  that  the  greatest  part  of  beings  do 
and  must  exist  after  this  manner.  An  object  may  be 
said  to  be  no  where,  when  its  parts  are  not  so  situated 
with  respect  to  each  other,  as  to  form  any  figure  or 
quantity ;  nor  the  wEole  with  respect  to  other  bodies 
so  as  to  answer  to  our  notions  of  contigui^  or  dis- 
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[  PART   tance.    Now,  this  is  evidently  Uie  case  with  all  oar 
^  'j  perceptions  and  objects,  except  those  of  the  sight  and 
Of  the     feeling.     A  moral  reflection  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
^^tbtf  "*^  right  or  on  the  left  hand  of  a  passion ;  nor  can  a  smell 
m^temn  of  Qf  sound  be  either  of  a  circular  or  a  square  figure. 
These  objects  and  perceptions,  so  far  from  reqiuring 
any  particular  place,  are  absolutely  incompatible  with 
it,   and  even  tlie  imagination  cannot  attribute  it  to 
them*    And  as  to  the  absurdity  of  supposing  them  to 
be  no  where,  we  may  consider,  that  if  the  passions  and 
sentiments  appear  to  the  perception  to  have  any  parti^ 
cular  place,  Uie  idea  of  extension  might  be  derived 
from  them,  as  well  as  from  the  sight  and  touch ;  omi- 
trary  to  what  we  have  already  established.     If  they 
appear  not  to  have  any  particular  place,  they  may  po»* 
sibly  exist  in  the  same  manner ;  since  whateter  we  con- 
ceive is  possible. 

'Twill  not  now  be  necessary  to  prove,  that  those  per« 
ceptions,  which  are  simple,  and  exist  no  where,  are 
incapable  of  any  conjunction  in  place  with  matter  or 
body,  which  is  extended  and  divisible ;  since  'tis  im- 
possible  to  found  a  relation  but  on  some  common  qua- 
lity.* It  maybe  better  worth  our  while  to  remark, 
that  this  question  of  the  local  conjunction  of  objects, 
does  not  only  occur  in  metaphysical  disputes  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  soul,  but  that  even  in  common 
life  we  have  every  moment  occasion  to  examine  it 
Thus,  supposing  we  consider  a  fig  at  one  end  of  the 
table,  and  an  olive  at  the  other,  'tis  evident,  that,  in 
forming  the  complex  ideas  of  these  substances,  one  of 
the  most  obvious  is  that  of  their  different  relishes ;  and 
'tis  as  evident,  that  we  incorporate  and  conjoin  these 
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qualities  with  such  as  are  coloured  and  tangible.     The 
bitter  taste  of  the  one,  and  sweet  of  the  other,  are 
supposed  to  lie  in  the  very  visible  body,  and  to  be  se-  .  Of  cu 
parated  firom  each  other  by  the  whole  length  of  the  """litf 
table.     This  is  so  notable  and  so  natural  an  illusion,  ^^"^ 
that  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  the  principles  from 
which  it  is  derived. 

Though  an  extended  object  be  incapable  of  a  con* 
junction  in  place  with  another  that  exists  without  any 
place  or  extension,  yet  are  they  susceptible  of  many 
other  relations.  Thus  the  taste  and  smell  of  any  fruit 
are  inseparable  fipm  its  other  qualities  of  colour  and 
tangibility;  and  whichever  of  them  be  the  cause  or 
effect,  'tis  certain  they  are  always  coexistent  Nor  are 
they  only  coexistent  in  general,  but  also  coteipporary  in 
their  appearance  in  the  mind ;  and  'tis  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  extended  body  to  our  senses  we  perceive 
Its  particular  taste  and .  smell.  These  rdations,  then, 
of  causaiioriy  and  contiguity  in  the  time  of  their  appear^' 
ancej  betwixt  the  extended  object  and  the  quality, 
which  exists  without  any  particular  place,  must  have 
such  an  effect  on  the  mind,  that,  upon  the  appearance 
of  one,  it  will  immediately  turn  its  thought  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  other.  Nor  is  this  alL  We  not  only  turn 
our  thought  frcHn  one  to  the  other  upon  account  of 
their  relation,  but  likewise  endeavour  to  give  them  a 
new  relation,  viz.  that  of  a  conjunction  in  placey  that 
we  may  render  the  transition  more  easy  and  natural. 
For  'tis  a  quality,  which  I  shall  often  have  occasion  to 
remark  in  human  nature,  and  shall  explain  more  fully 
in  its  proper  place,  that,  when  objects  are  united  by 
any  relation,  we  have  a  strong  propensity  to  add  some 
new  relation  to  them,  in  order  to  complete  the  union. 
In  our  arrangement  of  bodies,  we  never  fail  to  place 
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PART    such  as  ore  resembling  in  contiguity  to  each  other,  or, 
ij-^'-^^  at  leasts  in  eorrespondent  points  of  vievr :   why  ?  but 
Of  ^  ^  because  we  feel  a  satisfaction  in  joining  the  relaticm  of 
other     contiguity  to  that  of  resemblance)  or  the  re£(emblance 
^IbNphy.  of  situation  to  that  of  qualities.     The  effects  of  this 
propensity  have  been  already  observed  *  in  that  re- 
semblance, which  we  so  readily  suppose  betwixt  parti- 
cular impressions  and  their  external  causes.     But  we 
shall  not  find  a  more  evident  effect  of  it  than  in  the 
present  instance^  where,  from,  the  relations  of  causation 
and  contiguity  in  time  betwixt  two  objects,  we  feign 
likewise  that  of  a  conjunction  in  place,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  connexion. 

But  whatever  confused  notions  we  may  form  of  an 
union  in  place  betwixt  an  extended  body,  as  a  fig,  and 
its  particular  taste,  'tis  Certain  that,  upon  reflection^ 
we  must  observe  in  this  union  something  altogether 
unintelligible  and  contradictory.  For,  should  we  ask 
ourselves  one  obvious  question,  viz.  if  the  taste,  which 
we  conceive  to  be  contained  in  the  circumference  of 
the  body,  is  in  every  part  of  it,  or  in  one  only,  we  must 
quickly  find  ourselves  at  a  loss,  and  perceive  the  im- 
possibility of  ever  giving  a  satisfiujtory  answer.  We 
cannot  reply  that  'tis  only  in  one  part :  for  experience 
convinces  us  that  every  part  has  the  same  relish*  We 
can  as  little  reply  that  it  exists  in  every  part:  for  then  we 
must  suppose  it  figured  and  extended ;  which  is  absurd 
and  incomprehensible.  Here,  then,  we  are  influenced  by 
two  principles,  directly  contrary  to  each  other,  viz.  that 
inclination  of  our  fancy  by  which  we  are  determined 
to  incorporate  the  taste  with  the  extended  object,  and 
our  reasonj  which  shows  us  the  impossibility  of  such 
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an  union.     Being  divided  betwixt  these  opposite  prin-    SECT, 
ciples,  we  renounce  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  in-  v^^^^l^y 
volve   the  subject  in   such    eonfiision   and   obscurity,  .  ^^^. 

_  _  immateriA- 

that  we  no  longer  pelx^eive  the  opposition.  We  sup-  iity 
pose  that  the  taste  exists  within  the  circumference  of  *^ 
the  body,  but  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  fills  the  whole 
without  extension,  and  exists  entire  in  every  part  with- 
out separation.  In  short,  we  use,  in  our  most  familiar 
way  of  thinkuig,  that  scholastic  principle  which,  when 
crudely  proposed,  appears  so  shocking,  of  tohitn  in 
Mo,  et  totum  in  qualibet  pctrte :  which  is  much  the  same 
as  if  we  should  say,  that  a  thing  is  in  a  certain  place, 
and  yet  is  not  there. 

All  this  absurdity  proceeds  from  our  endeavouring 
to  bestow  a  place  on  what  is  utterly  incapable  of  it; 
and  that  endeavour  again  arises  from  our  inclination 
to  complete  an  union  which  is  founded  on  causation 
and  a  contiguity  of  time,  by  attributing  to  the  objects  a 
conjunction  in  place.  But  if  ever  reason  be  of  suffi- 
cient force  to  overcome  prejudice,  'tis  certain  that,  in 
the  present  case,  it  must  prevail.  For  we  have  only 
this  choice  left,  either  -to  suppose  that  some  beings 
exist  without  any  place,  or  that  they  are  figured  and 
extended ;  or  that  when  they  are  incorporated  with  ex- 
tended objects,  the  whole  is  in  the  whole,  and  the 
whole  in  every  part.  The  absurdity  of  the  two  last 
suppositions  proves  sufficiently  the  veracity  of  the  first. 
Nor  is  there  any  fourth  opinion :  For  as  to  the  suppo- 
sition of  their  existence  in  the  manner  of  mathemati- 
cal points,  it  resolves  itself  into  the  second  opinion, 
and  supposes,  that  several  passions  may  be  placed  in  a 
circular  figure,  and  that  a  certain  number  of  smells, 
conjoined  with  a  certain  number  of  sounds,  may  make 
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PART   a  body  of  twelve  cubic  inches;  which  appears  ridioi* 
^^  '*  lous  upon  the  bare  mentioning  of  it. 

Of  the  But  though  in  this  view  of  things  we  cannot  r^iise 
*^^otii«r  to  condemn  the  materialists)  who  conjoin  all  thought 
pSS^f.  with  extension ;  yet  a  little  reflection  will  show  us  equal 
reason  for  blaming  their  antagonists^  who  conjoin  all 
thought  with  a  simple  and  indivisible  substance.  The 
most  vulgar  philosophy  informs  us,  that  no  external 
object  can  make  itself  known  to  the  mind  immediately^ 
and  without  the  interposition  of  an  image  or  percept 
tion.  That  table,  which  just  iiow  af^pears  to  me,  is 
only  a  perception,  and  all  its  qualities  are  qualities  of  a 
perception.  Now,  the  most  obvious  of  all  its  qualities 
is  extension.  The  perception  consists  of  parts.  These 
parts  are  so  situated  as  to  aflprd  us  the  notion  of  £s* 
tance  and  contiguity,  of  length,  breadth  and  thickness* 
The  termination  of  these  threes  dimensions  is  what  we 
call  figure.  This  figure  is  moveable,  separable,  and  d^ 
visible.  Mobility  and  separability  are  the  distinguisti^ 
ing  properties  of  extended  objects.  And  to  cut  short 
all  disputes,  the  very  idea  of  extension  is  copied  from 
nothing  but  an  impression,  and  consequently  must  per- 
fectly agree  to  it.  To  say  the  idea  of  extension  agreea 
to  any  thing,  is  to  say  it  is  extended. 

The  freetliinker  may  now  triumph  in  his  turn;  and 
having  found  there  are  impressions  and  ideas  really 
extended,  may  ask  his  antagonists,  how  they  can  in- 
corporate a  simple  and  indivisible  subject  with  an  ex- 
tended perception  ?  All  the  arguments  of  tbeoloK 
gians  may  here  be  retorted  upon  them.  Is  the  indi- 
visible subject  or  immaterial  substance,  if  you  will,  on 
the  left  or  on  the  right  hand  of  the  }ierception  ?  Is  it 
in  this  particular  part,  or  in  that  other?  Is  it  in  every 
part  without  being  extended  ?     Or  is  it  entire  in  any 
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one  part  without  deserting  the  rest  ?    'Tis  impossible 

to  give  any  answer  to  these  questions  but  what  will    _  ^  _ 

both  be  absurd  in  itself,  and  wUI  account  for  the  union  .  Of^* 

6f  our  indiTisible  perceptions  wiA  an  extended  sub-  *™Tty^**" 

stance. 

This  gives  me  an'  occasion  to  take  anew  into  consi- 
deration thfe  question  concerning  the  substance  of  the 
soul ;  and  though  I  have  condemned  that  question  as 
utterly  unintelligible,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  proposing 
some  farther  reflections  concerning  it:  I.  assert,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  immateriality,  simplicity,  and  indi^ 
risibility  of  a  thinking  substance  is  a  true  atheism,  and' 
will  serve  to  justify  all  those  sentiments  for  which  Spi- 
noza is  so  universally  infamous.  From  this  t<^ic  I 
hope  at  least  to  reap  one  advantage^  that  my  adversa* 
ries  will  not  have  any  pretext  to  render  the  present 
doctrine  odious  by  their  declamation's  when  t^ey  seer 
that  they  can  be  so  easily  retorted  on  them. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  atheism  of  Spinoza 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  simplicity  of  the  universe,  and 
the  unity  of  that  substance  in  which  he  supposes  both 
thought  and  matter  to  inhere.  There  is  only  one  sub- 
stance, says  he,  in  the  worlds  and  that  substance  ia 
perfectly  simple  and  indivisible,  and  exists  every  where 
without  any  local  presence.  Whatever  we  discover  ex- 
ternally by  sensation,  whatever  we  feel  internally  by 
reflection,  all  these  are  nothing  but  modifications  of  that 
one  siitiple  and  necessarily  existent  being,  and  are  not 
possessed  of  any  separate  or  distinct  existence.  Every 
passion  of  the  soul,  every  configuration  of  matter  how- 
ever different  and  various,  inhere  in  the  same  substance^ 
and  preserve  in  themselves  their  characters  of  distinc- 
tion, without  communicating  them  to  that  subject  in 
which  they  inhere.     The  same  substratumy  if  I  may  so 
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P>^1'    speak,  supports  the  most  different  modificmlions  with- 
*^^m^^-m_'  out  any  difierence  in  itself  and  varies  them  without 

^^^^any  variation.     Neither  time,  nor  place^  nor  all  the 
odiwr    .  diversity  of  nature  are  able  to  produce  any  composi- 

^SSikf.  tion  or  change  in  its  perfect  simplicity  and  identity. 

I  believe  this  brief  exposition  of  the  principles  ot 
that  famous  atheist  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present 
purpose,  and  that  without  entering  farther  into  these 
gloomy  and  abscnre  regions,  I  shall  be  able  to  show, 
that  this  hideous  hypothesis  is  almost  the  same  with 
that  of  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  which  has  be* 
come  so  popular.  To  make  this  evident,  let  us  remem- 
ber, *  that  as  every  idea  is  derived  from  a  preceding 
perception,  'tis  impossible  our  idea  of  a  perception, 
and  that  of  an  object  or  external  existence,  can  ever 
represent  what  are  specifically  different  fix>m  each  o- 
ther.  Whatever  difference  we  may  suppose  betwixt 
fhem,  'tis  still  incomprehensible  to  us;  and  we  are 
obliged  either  to  conceive  an  external  object  merely 
as  a  relation  without  a  relative,  or  to  moke  it  the  very 
same  with  a  perception  or  Impression. 

The  consequence  I  shall  draw  from  this  may,  at 
first  sight,  appear  a  mere  sophism  ;  but  upon  the  least 
examination  will  be  found  solid  and  satisfactory.  I 
say  then,  that  since  we  may  suppose,  but  never  can 
conceive,  a  specific  difference  betwixt  an  object  and 
impression,  any  conclusion  we  form  concerning  the 
connexion  and  repugnance  of  impressions,  will  not  be 
known  certainly  to  be  applicable  to  objects ;  but  that, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  whatever  conclusions  of  this  kind 
we  form  concerning  objects,  will  most  certainly  be  ap- 
plicable to  impressions.     The  reason  is  not  difiicult. 

•  Part.  II.  Sect,  6. 
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As  an  object  is  supposed  to  be  different  from  an  im-    SECT, 
pression^  we  cannot  be  sure,  that  the  circumstance,  y^.  L^^ 
upon  which  we  found  our  reasoning,  is  common  to     Of  the 
both,  supposing  we  form  the  reasoning  upon  the  in>-  """JJty 
pression.     'Tis  still  possible,  that  the  object  may  differ  «^^•^• 
from  it  in  that  particular.    But  when  we  first  form  our 
reasoning  concerning  the  object,  'tis  beyond  doubt, 
that  the  same  reasoning  must  extend  to  the  impression : 
and  that  because  the  quality  of  the  object,  upon  which 
the  argument  is  founded,  must  at  least  be  conceived  by 
the  mind,  and  could  not  be  conceived,  unless  it  were 
common  to  an  impression ;  since  we  liave  no  idea  but 
what  is  derived  from  that  origin.    Thus  we  may  estab- 
lish it  as  a  certain  maxim,  that  we  can  never,  by  any 
principle,  but  by  an  irregular  kind  of  reasoning  from 
experience,  *  discover  a  connexion  or  repugnance  be- 
twixt objects,  which  extends  not  to  impressions ;  though 
the  inverse  proposition  may  not  be  equally  true,  fliat 
all  the  discoverable  relations  of  impressions  are  com- 
mon to  objects. 

To  apply  this  to. the  present  case;  there. are  two  dif- 
ferent systems  of  beings  presented,  to  which  I  suppose 
myself  under  a  necessity  of  assigning  some  substance, 
or  ground  of  inhesion.  I  observe  first  the  universe  of 
objects  or  of  body :  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  the 
earth,  seas,  plants,  animals,  men,  ships,  houses,  and 
other  productions  either  of  art  or  nature.  Here  Spi- 
noza appears,  and  tells  me,  that  these  are  only  modifi- 
cations and  that  the  subject  in  which  they  inhere  is 
simple,  uncompounded,  and  indivisible.  After  this  I 
consider  the  other  system  of  beings,  viz.  the  universe 
of  thought,  or  my  impressions  and  ideas.     There  I 

^ ^ 

*  Suchailliatof  SecLSy  IhimtiwcolicrcQCcaf  our  pcivcpcioiiiw 
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PART    ojb^serve  another  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  an  earth,  and 

J!^  seas,  covered  and  inhabited  by  plants  and  anin«il«j 

dftiie     towns,  houses,  mountains,  rivers;  andindiort  every 

"^^othcr     thing  I  can  discover  or  ccmceive  in  the  first  system. 

jSiioM^fay.  ypcm  my  inquiring  concerning  these,  theologians  pre? 
sent  themselves,  and  tell  me,  that  these  also  are  mo? 
difications,  and  modifications  of  one  simple,  uncom- 
pounded,  and  indivisible  substance.  Immediately  upon 
ivhich  I  am  deafened  with  the  noise  of  a  hundred 
voices,  that  treat  the  first  hypothesis  with  detestation 
and  scorn,  and  the  second  with  applause  and  venera* 
tion.  I  turn  my  attention  to  these  hypotheses  to  se^ 
what  may  be  the  reason  of  so  great  a  partiality ;  and 
find  that  they  have  the  same  fault  of  being  unintel- 
ligible, and  that,  as  far  as  we  can  understand  them, 
they  are  so  much  alike,  that  'tis  impossible  to  discover 
i^ny  absurdity  in  one,  which  is  not  common  to  both  of 
them.  We  have  no  idea  of  any  quality  in  an  object, 
which  does  not  agree  to,  and  may  not  represent  a  qua- 
lity in  an  impression ;  and  that  because  all  our  ideas 
are  derived  from  our  impressions.  We  can  never 
therefore  find  any  repugnance  betwixt  an  extended 
object  as  a  modification,  and  a  simple  uncompounded 
essence,  as  its  substance,  unless  that  repugnance  takes 
place  equally  betwixt  the  perception  or  impression  of 
tliat  extended  object,  and  the  same  uncompounded  es* 
sence.  Every  idea  of  a  quality  in  an  object  passes 
through  an  impression ;  and  therefore  every  perceivable 
yelation,  whether  of  connexion  or  repugnance,  must 
be  conmion  both  to  objects  and  impressions. 

But  though  this  argument,  considered  in  general, 
seems  evident  beyond  all  doubt  and  contradiction,  yet 
to  make  it  more  clear  and  sensible,  let  us  survev  it  in 
detail ;  and  see  whether  all  the  absurdities,  which  have 
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be^  ibnnd  in  the  system  of  Spinoza,  may  not  likewise 
be  discovered  in  that  of  theologians.  * 

First,  it  has  been  said  against  Spinoak,  according  to  of  the 
the  scholastic  way  of  talking,  rather  than  thinking,  that  ^'"^^'^ 
a  mode,  not  being  any  distinct  or  separate  existence,  «f^*^' 
must  be  the  very  same  with  its  substance,  and  conse- 
quently die  extension  of  the  universe  must  be  in  a  man- 
ner identified  with  that  simple,  uncompoimded  essence 
m  which  the  universe  is  supposed  to  inhere.  But  this, 
it  may  be  pretended,  is  utterly  impossible  and  incon- 
ceivable unless  the  indivisible  substance  expand  itself, 
80  as  to  correspond  to  the  extension,  or  the  extension 
contract  itself,  so  as  to  answer  to  the  indivisible  sub- 
stance. This  argument  seems  just,  as  far  as  we  can 
understand  it ;  and  *tis  plain  nothing  is  required,  bdt  a 
change  in  the  terms,  to  apply  the  same  argument  to 
0ur  extended  perceptions,  and  the  simple  essence  of 
ate  soul ;  the  ideas  of  objects  and  perceptions  being  in 
every  respect  the  same,  only  attended  with  the  suppo^ 
sHion  of  a  difference,  that  is  unknown  and  incompre* 
hensible. 

Secondly,  it  has  been  said,  that  we  have  no  idea  of 
substance,  which  is  not  applicable  to  matter ;  nor  any 
idea  of  a  distinct  substance,  which  is  not  applicable  to 
every  distinct  portion  of  matter.  Matter  therefore  is 
not  a  mode  but  a  substance,  and  each  part  of  matter  is 
not  a  distinct  mode,  but  a  distinct  substance.  I  have 
already  proved,  that  we  have  no  perfect  idea  of  sub- 
stance ;  but  that  taking  it  for  soTnething  that  can  esAst 
by  itself,  'tis  evident  every  perception  is  a  substance, 
and  every  distinct  part  of  a  perception  a  distinct  sub- 
stance :  and  consequentiy  Ihe  one  hypothesis  labours 


*  See  BsyWs  Dictioiuvy,  articieaf  Spinoxa. 
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PART    under  the  same  difficulties  in  this  respect  with  the 
v^^  '    i  other. 

Of  the  Thirdly,  it  has  been  objected  to  the  system  of  one 
"other  simple  substance  in  the  universe,  that  this  substance, 
p?i«»ph^  being  the  support  or  substratum  of  every  thing,  must  at 
the  very  same  instant  be  modified  into  forms,  which  are 
contrary  and  incompatible.  The  round  and  fiquare  Q- 
gures  are  incompatible  in  the  same  substanpe  at  the 
same  time*  How  then  is  it  possible,  that  the  same 
substance  can  at  once  be  modified  into  that  square 
table,  and  into  this  round  one  ?  I  ask  the  same  ques- 
tion concerning  the  impressions  of  these  tables ;  and 
find  that  the  answer  is  no  more  satisfactory  in  oi^e  ca^ 
than  in  the  other* 

It  appears,  then^  that  to  whatever  side  we  turn,  the 
same  difficulties  follow  us,  and  that  we  cannot  advance 
one  step  towards  the  establishing  the  simplicity  an4 
immateriality  of  the  soul,  without  preparing  the  way 
for  a  dangerous  and  irrecoverable  atheism.  'Tis  thq 
same  case,  if,  instead  of  calling  thought  a  modifica-r 
tion  of  the  soul,  we  should  give  it  the  more  an- 
cient, and  yet  more  modish  name  of  an  action.  By 
an  action  we  mean  much  the  same  thing  as  what 
is  commonly  called  an  abstract  mode;  that  is,  some- 
thing which,  properly  speaking,  is  neither  distinguish- 
able, not  separable  from  its  substance,  ^nd  is  only 
conceived  by  a  distinction  of  reason,  or  an  abstrac- 
tion. But  nothing  is  gained  by  this  change  of  die 
term  of  modification  for  that  of  action  j  nor  do  we 
free  ourselves  from  one  single  difficulty  by  its  means, 
as  will  appear  from  the  two  follo>ving  reflections ; 

First,  I  observe,  that  the  word  action^  according  to 
this  explication  of  it,  can  never  justly  be  applied  to 
any  perception,  as  dcJHved  from  a  mind  or  thinking 
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substance.  Our  perceptions  are  all  really  different, 
and  separable,  and  distinguishable  from  each  other, 
and  from  every  thing  else  which  we  can  imagine;  and  Of\he 
therefore,  'tis  impossible  to  conceive  how  they  can  be  """uty"*" 
the  action  or  abstract  mode  of  any  substance.  Xhe-*^****'**^ 
instance  of  motion,  which  is  commonly  made  use  of  to 
diow  after  what  manner  perception  depends  as  an  acer 
tion  upon  its  substance,  rather  confounds  than  instructs 
us.  Motion,  to  all  appearance,  induces  no  real  nor  etr 
sential  change  on  the  body,  but  only  varies  its  relaticHi 
to  other  objects.  But,  betwixt  a  person  in  the  morning 
walking  in  a  garden,  with  company  agreeable  to  him;  and 
a  person  in  the  afternoon  enclosed  in  a  dungeon,  and 
liill  of  terror,  despair  and  resentment,  there  seems  to 
be  a  radical  difference,  and  of  quite  another  kind,  thaa 
what  is  produced  on  a  body  by  the  change  of  its  situa? 
tion.  As  we  conclude  from  the  distinction  and  sepa« 
rability  of  their  ideas,  that  external  objects  have  a  se» 
parate  existence  from  each  other;  so,  when  we  make 
these  ideas  themselves  our  objects,  we  must  draw  the 
same  conclusion  concerning  them,  according  to  the  pre« 
cedent  reasoning.  At  least,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
having  no  idea  of  the  substance  of  the  soul,  'tis  impos*? 
sible  for  us  to  tell  how  it  can  admit  of  such  differences^ 
and  even  contrarieties  of  perception,  without  any  fun^* 
damental  change;  and,  consequently,  can  never  tell 
in  what  sense  perceptions  are  actions  of  that  subn 
stance.  The  use,  therefore,  of  the  word  action,  unacv 
companied  with  any  meaning,  instead  of  that  of  modir 
fication,  makes  no  addition  to  our  knowledge,  nor  is  of 
any  advantage  to  the  doctrine  qf  the  immateriality  of 
the  soul. 

I  add,  in  the  second  place,  that  if  it  brings  any  ad- 
vwtage  to  that  cause,  it  |ni|st  bring  an  equal  to  ^q 
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PART   cause  of  atheism.     For»  do  our  theologians  pretend  to 

>^^,  *   i  make  a  monopoly  of  the  word  action^  and  may  not  the 

Of  the    atheists  likewise  take  possession  of  it,  and  affirm  that 

^^other     plants,  animals,  men,  &c.,  are  nothing  but  particular 

^^^b^.  actions  of  one  simple  universal  substance,  which  exerts 

itself  from  a  blind  and  absolute  necessity  ?  This  you'll 

say,  is  utterly  absurd.    I  own  'tis  uninteDi^ble ;  but, 

at  the  same  time  assert,  according  to  the  principles 

above  explained,  that  'tis  impossible  to  discov^  any 

absurdity  in  the  supposition,  that  all  the  various  objects 

m  nature  are  actions  of  one  simple  substance,  which 

absurdity  will  not  be  applicable  to  a  like  supposition 

concerning  impressions  and  ideas* 

From  these  hypotheses  concerning  the  substance  and 
focal  conjunction  of  our  percq>tions,  we  may  pass  to 
another,  which  is  more  intelligible  than  the  former,  and 
more  important  than  the  latter,  viz.  concerning  the 
eause  of  our  perceptions.  Matter  and  motion,  'tis 
commonly  said  in  the  schools,  however  varied,  are  still 
matter  and  motion,  and  produce  only  a  difference  in 
die  position  and  situation  of  objects.  Divide  a  body 
as  often  as  you  please,  'tis  still  body.  Place  it  in  any 
figure,  nothing  ever  results  but  figure,  or  the  relation 
of  parts.  Move  it  in  any  manner,  you  still  find  motion 
or  a  change  of  relation.  'Tis  absurd  to  imagine,  that 
inotion  in  a  circle,  for  instance,  should  be  nothing  but 
merely  motion  in  a  circle;  while  motion  in  another 
direction,  as  in  an  ellipse,  should  also  be  a  passion  or 
moral  reflection :  that  the  shocking  of  two  globular 
particles  should  become  a  sensation  of  pain,  and  that 
the  meeting  of  two  triangular  ones  should  afford  a 
pleasure.  Now  as  these  different  shocks  and  varia- 
tions and  mixtures  are  the  only  changes  of  which 
matter  is  susceptible,    and  as  these  never  afford  us 
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finj  idea  of  thought  or  perception,  'tis  eoncluded  to 
be  impossible,  that  thought  pan  ever  be  caused  by 
xnatter.  of'the 

Few  have  been  able  to  withstand  the  seeming  evidence  "'^^'JJ^™- 
fiS  this  argument;  and  yet  nothing  in  the  world  is  more  ^^  '^' 
£a^y  than  to  refute  it.     We  need  only  reflect  on  what 
has  been  proved  at  large,  that  we  are  never  sensible 
fjS  any  connexion  betwixt  causes  and  effects,  and  that 
'tis  only  by  our  experience  of  their  constant  conjunc- 
tion, we  can  arrive  at  any  knowledge  of  this  relation. 
Now,  as  all  obje<:ts,  which  are  not  contrary,  are  sus* 
cq)tible  of  a  constant  conjunction,  and  as  no  real  ob- 
jects are  contrary ;  I  have  Inferred  from  these  prin- 
jciples,  *  that  to  consider  the  matter  a  priori^  any  thing 
may  produce  any  thing,  and  that  we  shall  never  disa* 
cover  a  reason,  why  any  object  may  or  may  not  be  the 
i:ause  of  any  other,  however  great,  or  however  litde 
the  resemblance  may  be  betwixt  them.    This  evidently 
destroys  the  precedent  reasoning  concerning  the  cause 
of  thought  or  perception.     For  though  there  appear 
^p  manner  of  connexion  betwixt  motion  or  thought, 
the  case  is  the  same  with  aU  other  causes  and  effects. 
Place  one  body  of  a  pound  weight  on  one  end  of  a 
lever,  and  another  body  of  the  same  weight  on  another 
end ;  you  will  never  find  in  these  bodies  any  principle 
of  moticm  dependent  on  their  distances  from  the  centre, 
more  than  of  thought  and  perception.     If  you  pretend, 
therefor^  to  prove,  a  prioriy  that  such  a  position  of 
bodies  can  never  cause  thought;  because,  turn  it  which 
way  you  will,  'tis  nothing  but  a  position  of  bodies ;  you 
must,  by  the  same  course  of  reasoning  conclude,  that 
it  can  never  produce  motion ;  since  there  is  no  more 

*  Fartill.  SQCtlS. 
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PART    the  actions  of  the  mind,  except  Tolitioii,  or  rather  an 

1^  '^i  inconsiderable  part  of  rolition;   though  *tis  easy  to 

Of  the     perceive^  that  this  exceptiort  is  a  mere  pretext,  to  avoid 

other     the  dangerous  consequences  of  that  doctrine.     If  no- 

^i^phy.  thing  be    active  but  what   has  an  apparent'  power^ 

thought  is  in  no  case  any  more  active  than  matter ;  and 

if  this  inactivity  must  make  us  have  recourse  to  a  Deity, 

the  Supreme  Being  is  the  real  cause  of  all  our  actions^ 

bad  as  well  as  good,  vicious  as  well  as  virtuous. 

Thus  we  are  necessarily  reduced  to  the  other  side 
of  the  dilemma,  vie.  that  all  objects,  which  are  found 
to  be  constantly  conjoined,  are  upon  that  account  only 
to  be  regarded  as  causes  and  efiects.  Now,  as  all  ob« 
jects  which  are  not  contrary,  are  susceptible  of  a  con^ 
stant  conjunction,  and  as  no  real  objects  are  contra- 
ry; it  follows,  that,  for  ought  we  can  determine 
by  the  mere  ideas,  any  thing  may  be  the  cause  or  ef- 
fect of  any  thing;  which  evidently  gives  the  advantage 
to  the  materialists  above  their  antagonists. 

To  pronounce,  then,  the  final  decision  upon  the 
whole :  the  question  concerning  the  substance  of  the 
soul  is  absolutely  unintelligible:  all  our  perceptions 
are  not  susceptible  of  a  local  union,  either  with  what  is 
extended  or  unextended  ;  there  being  some  of  them  of 
the  one  kind,  and  some  of  the  other :  and  as  the  constant 
conjunction  of  objects  constitutes  the  very  essence  of 
cause  and  effect,  matter  and  motion  may  often  be  re- 
garded as  the  causes  of  thought,  as  far  as  we  have  any 
notion  of  that  relation. 

'Tis  certainly  a  kind  of  indignity  to  philosophy, 
whose  sovereign  authority  ought  every  where  to  be  ac- 
knowledgeil,  to  oblige  her  on  every  occasion  to  make 
apologies  for  her  conclusions,  and  justify  herself  to 
every  particular  art  and  science,  which  may  be  offend- 
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ed  at  her.    This  puts  one  in  mind  of  a  king  arraign-    SECT, 
ed  for  high  treason  against  his  subjects.     There  is  on-  ^  J^' 
ly  one  occasion  when  philosophy  will  think  it  necessary     or  the 
and  even  honourable  to  justify  herself;  and  that  is,  imniatena. 
when  religion  may  seem  to  be  in  the  least  offended;  o^^^oui* 
whose  rights  are  as  dear  to  her  as  her  own^  and  are  in* 
deed  the  same.     If  any  one,  therefore,  should  imagine 
that  the  foregoing  arguments  are  any  ways  dangerous 
to  religion,  I  hope  the  following  apology  will  remove 
bis  apprehensicms. 

There  is  no  foundation  for  any  conclusion  a  priori^ 
either  concerning  the  operations  or  duration  of  any  ob- 
ject, of  which  'tis  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  form 
a  conception.  Any  object  may  be  imagined  to  become 
entirely  inactive,  or  to  be  annihilated  in  a  moment; 
and  'tis  an  evident  principle,  that  whatever  we  can  ima^ 
gine  is  possible.  Now  this  is  no  more  true  of  matter, 
than  of  spirit;  of  an  extended  compowuied  substance, 
than  of  a  simple  and  unextended.  In  both  cases  the 
metaphysical  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
are  equally  inconclusive ;  and  in  both  cases  the  moral 
arguments  and  those  derived  from  the  analogy  of  na- 
ture are  equally  strong  and  convincing.  If  my  philo- 
sophy therefore  makes  no  addition  to  the  arguments 
for  religion,  I  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  to  think  it 
takes  nothing  from  them,  but  that  every  thing  remains 
precisely  as  before. 

SECTION  VI. 

OF  PERSONAL  IDENTITY. 

There  are  some  philosophers,  who  imagine  we  are 
every  moment  intimately  conscious  of  what  we  call  our 
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PA^T    self:  that  we  feel  its  existence  and  its  continiiance  in 
existence ;  and  are  certain,  beyond  the  evidence  of  a 


6f  the  demonstration,  both  of  its  perfect  identity  and  simpli- 
odier  City*  The  strongest  sensation,  the  most  violent  pas- 
^SS^y.  sion,  say  they,  instead  of  distracting  U8  from  this  view, 
only  fix  it  the  more  intensely,  and  md^e  us  consider 
their  influence  on  self  either  by  their  pain  or  pleasure. 
To  attempt  a  ^uther  proof  of  this  were  to  weaken  its 
evidence ;  since  no  proof  can  be  derived  from  any  fisurt 
of  which  we  are  so  intimately  conscious ;  nor  is  there 
any  thing,  of  which  we  can  be  certain,  if  we  doubt  of 
this* 

Unluckily  all  these  positive  assertions  are  contrary 
to  that  very  experience  which  is  pleaded  for  them;  nor 
have  we  any  idea  of  selfy  after  the  manner  it  is  here 
explained.  For,  fix>m  what  impression  could  this  idea 
be  derived  ?  This  question  'tis  impossible  to  answer 
without  a  manifest  contradiction  and  absurdity;  and 
yet  'tis  a  question  which  must  necessarily  be  answer- 
ed, if  we  would  have  the  idea  of  self  pass  for  clear  and 
intelligible.  It  must  be  some  one  impression  that 
gives  rise  to  every  real  ide^  But  self  or  person  is  not 
any  one  impression,  but  that  to  which  our  several  im- 
pressions and  ideas  are  supposed  to  have  a  reference. 
If  any  impression  gives  rise  to  tlie  idea  of  self,  that  im- 
pression must  continue  invariably  the  same,  through 
the  whole  course  of  our  lives ;  since  self  is  supposed  to 
exist  after  that  manner.  But  there  is  no  impression 
constant  and  invariable.  Pain  and  pleasure,  grief  and 
joy,  passions  and  sensations  succeed  each  other,  and 
never  all  exist  at  the  same  time.  It  cannot  therefore 
be  from  any  of  these  impressions,  or  from  any  other, 
that  the  idea  of  self  is  derived ;  and  consequently  there 
is  no  such  idea. 
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nust  become  of  all  our  particular 
'^othesis?     All  these  are  dif- 
.^:,  and  separable  from  each 
,  cparately  considered,   and  may 

.iid  have  no  need  of  any  thing  to  sup- 
.dtence.  After  what  manner  therefore  do 
>iig  to  self,  and  how  are  they  connected  with 
i?  or  my  part,  when  I  enter  most  intimately  into 
..hat  I  call  myself^  I  always  stumble  on  some  particular 
perception  or  other,  of  heat  or  cold,  light  or  shadcy 
love  or  hatred,  pain  or  pleasure.  I  never  can  catch 
myself  Bt  any  time  without  a  perceptioti,  and  never  can 
observe  any  thing  but  the  perception.  When  my  per- 
ceptions ate  removed  for  any  time,  as  by  sound  sleepi 
so  long  am  I  insensible  of  myself  and  may  truly  be 
said  not  to  exist.  And  were  all  my  perceptions  remov- 
ed by  death,  and  could  I  neither  think,  nor  feel,  nor 
see,  nor  love,  nor  hate,  after  the  dissolution  of  my  body^ 
I  should  be  entirely  annihilated,  nor  do  I  conceive 
what  is  farther  requisite  to  make  me  a  perfect  nonen- 
tity. If  any  one,  upon  serious  and  unprejudiced  reflect 
tion,  thinks  he  has  a  different  notion  of  himself  I  must 
Confess  I  can  reason  no  longer  with  him.  All  I  can 
aDow  him  is,  that  he  may  be  in  the  right  as  well  as  I^ 
and  that  we  are  essentially  different  in  this  particular. 
He  may,  perhaps,  perceive  something  simple  and  con-^ 
tinued,  which  he  calls  himself  s  though  I  am  certain 
there  is  no  such  principle  in  me. 

But  setting  aside  some  metaphysicians  of  this  kind^ 
I  may  venture  to  aflfirm  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  that 
they  are  nothing  but  a  bundle  or  coUection  of  different 
perceptions,  which  succeed  each  other  with  an  incon- 
ceivable rapidity,  and  are  in  a  perpetual  flux  and  move* 
ment.    Our  eyes  cannot  turn  in  their  sockets  without 
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PART    varying  our  perceptions.     Our  thought  is  stiU  more 

v^,    '  ^  variable  than  our  sight ;  and  all  our  other  senses  and 

Of  the     faculties  contribute  to  this  change;  nor  is  there  any 

''^^other     single  power  of  the  soul,  which  remains  unalterably 

pKoM«hy;  ^^  same,  perhaps  for  one  moment.     The  mind  is  a 

kind  of  theatre,  where  several  perceptions  successively 

make  their  appearance ;  pass,  repass,  glide  away,  and 

mingle  in  an  infinite  variety  of  postures  and  situations. 

There  is  properly  no  simplicity  in  it  at  one  time,  nor 

identity  in  different^  whatever  natural  propensicm  we 

may  have  to  imagine  that  simplicity  and  identity.   The 

comparison  of  the  theatre  must  not  mislead  us.     They 

are  the  successive  perceptions  only,  that  constitute  the 

mind;   nor  have  we  the  most  distant  notion  of  the 

place  where  these  scenes  are  represented,  or  of  the 

materials  of  which  it  is  composed. 

What  then  gives  us  so  great  a  propension  to  ascribe 
an  identity  to  these  successive  perceptions,  and  to  sup- 
pose ourselves  possessed  of  an  invariable  and  uninter- 
rupted existence  through  the  whole  course  of  our  lives? 
In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  distinguish 
betwixt  personal  identity,  as  it  regards  our  thought  or 
imagination,  and  as  it  regards  our  passions  or  the  con- 
cern we  take  in  ourselves.  Tlie  first  is  our  present 
subject ;  and  to  explain  it  perfectly  we  must  take  tlie 
matter  pretty  deep,  and  account  for  that  identity,  which 
we  attribute  to  plants  and  animals ;  there  being  a  great 
analogy  betwixt  it  and  the  identity  of  a  self  or  person. 

We  have  a  distinct  idea  of  an  object  that  remains 

invariable  and  uninterrupted  through  a  supposed  va- 
riation of  time;  and  this  idea  we  call  that  o(  identity  or 
sameness.  We  have  also  a  distinct  idea  of  several  dif- 
ferent objects  existing  in  succession,  and  connected  to- 
gether by  a  close  relation ;  and  this  to  an  accurate 
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view  affords  as  perfect  a  notion  of  di'oersUy^  as  if  there  srct. 
was  no  manner  of  relation  among  the  objects^  But  v^,^.^^ 
thouizh  these  two  ideas  of  identity,  and  a  succession  of  ^  , 
related  objects,  be  in  themselves  perfectly  distinct,  and  ideDtitf. 
even  contrary,  yet  'tis  certain  that,  in  our  common  way 
of  thinking,  they  are  generally  confounded  with  each 
other.  That  action  of  the  imagination,  by  which  we 
consider  the  uninterrupted  and  invariable  object,  and 
that  by  which  we  reflect  on  the  succession  of  related 
objects,  are  almost  the  same  to  the  feeling;  nor  is  there 
much  more  effort  of  thought  required  in  the  latter  case 
than  in  the  former.  The  relation  facilitates  the  tran- 
sition of  the  mind  irom  one  object  to  another,  and  ren- 
ders its  passage  as  smooth  as  if  it  contemplated  one 
continued  object  This  resemblmce  is  the  cause  of 
the  confusion  and  mistake,  and  makes  us  substitute  the 
notion  of  identity,  instead  of  that  of  rdated  objects.  How-^ 
ever  at  one  instant  we  may  consider  the  related  succes- 
sion as  variable  or  interrupted,  we  are  sure  the  next  to 
ascribe  to  it  a  perfect  identity,  and  regard  it  as  invariable 
and  unintemq)ted.  Our  propensity  to  this  mistake  is 
so  great  from  the  resemblance  above  mentioned,  that 
we  fall  into  it  before  we  are  aware ;  and  though  we  in- 
cessantly correct  ourselves  by  reflection,  and  return  to 
a  more  accurate  method  of  thinking,  yet  we  cannot 
long  sustain  our  philosophy,  or  take  off  this  bias  from 
the  ima^nation.  Our  last  resource  is  to  yield  to  it^- 
and  boldly  assert  that  these  different  related  objecta 
are  in  efiect  the  same,  however  interrupted  and  vari- 
able. In  order  to  justify  to  ourselves  this  absurdity, 
we  often  feign  some  new  and  unintelligible  principle, 
that  connects  the  objects  together,  and  prevents  their 
interruption  or  variation.  Thus,  we  feign  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  perceptions  of  our  senses,  to 

x2 
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PART   remove  the  intermption ;  and  run  into  the  notion  of  il 
v^,  '    y  soulf  and  selfy  and  substance^  to  disguise  the  variation. 
Of  the    But,  we  may  farther  observe^  that  where  we  do  not 
"^'other*"  give  rise  to  such  a  fiction,  ouf  propension  to  eonlbtmd 
p?a«»ph°>%  identity  with  relation  is  so  great,  that  we  are  apt  Ui 
imagine  something  unknown  and  mysterious,  *  con- 
necting the  parts,  beside  their  rekdon ;  and  this  I  taker 
io  be  the  case  wkh  regard  to  the  identity  We  ascribe  to^ 
plants  and  vegetables.    And  even  when  tl^  does  not 
take  place,  we  stiU  feel  a  propenshy  to  Confound  thescf 
ideas,  though  we  are  not  able  fully  to  satisfy  odtsetve^ 
in  that  particular,  nor  find  any  tfcing  invariable  and  mn 
kitermpted  to  justify  our  notion  of  identityr 

Thus,  the  conttover^  concerning  identiQr  is  iiof 
ilierely  a  dispute  of  wolds.  For,  wbM  We  aittiibolef 
identity,  in  an  improper  sens^  to  vatiiMe  or  inte^mpt^ 
ed  objects,  our  mistake  is  not  oonfiEned  to  tke  es£pte^ 
sion^  but  is  comsnonly  attended  with  li  fiction,  either 
of  something  invariaUe  and  uninterrupted,  or  of  dome- 
thing  mysterious  and  inexplicable,  or  at  least  with  a 
propensity  to  such  fictions.  yWhat  will  siifiice  to  prove 
this  hypothesis  to  the  satisfaiction  of  every  fair  inquirer, 
is  to  show,  from  daily  experience  and  observation,  that 
the  objects  which  are  variable  or  interrupted,  and  yet 
are  supposed  to  continue  the  same,  are  such  only  as 
consist  of  a  succession  of  parts,  connected  together  by 
resemblance,  contiguity,  or  causation.  For  as  such  a 
succession  answers  evidently  to  our  notion  of  diversity, 
k  can  only  be  by  mistake  we  ascribe  to  it  an  identity ; 

•  If  the  reader  is  desirous  to  see  how  a  great  genius  may  be  influenc- 
ed by  these  seemingly  tnTial  principles  of  the  imaguiation,  as  weU  as  the 
mere  vulgar,  let  him  read  my  Lord  Shaftsbury's  reasonings  concerning 
the  uniting  principle  of  the  universe,  and  the  identity  of  plants  and 
mals.     See  bis  Moralists^  or  Philosophical  Rhapsody. 
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and  as  the  relation  of  paFts*  which  leads  us  into  this    sect, 
mistake,  is  really  nothing  but  a  quality,  whicjb  produces  i.^-^^^ 
an  association  of  ideas,  and  an  easy  transition  of  the       Of 
imagination  from  one  to  another,  it  can  only  be  from    ukofcifcy. 
the  resemblance,  which  this  aipt  of  the  mind  bears  to 
that  by  which  we  contemplate  one  continued  object^ 
that  the  error  arises.     Our  chief  business,  then,  must 
he  to^prove,  that  all  objects,  to  which  we  ascribe  ideur 
tity,  without  obiserving  their  invariablencss  and  unin- 
terruptedoiess,  are  such  ^  consist  pf  a  ^ucc^ssion  q{ 
related  objects. 

In  order  to  this,  suppose  any  mass  o(  matter,  of 
which  the  parts  ajre  txmtjguous  and  connected,  to  be 
placed  before  us ;  'tis  plain  we  must  attribute  a  perfect 
identity  to  this  mass,  provided  all  the  parts  continue 
uninterruptedly  and  invariably  the  same,  whatever  mo- 
tion or  change  of  place  we  may  observe  either  in  the 
whole  or  in  any  of  the  parts.  But  supposing  some  very 
^fUiU  or  inconsiderable  part  to  be  added  to  the  masSf 
or  subtracted  from  it;  though  this  absolutely  destroys 
(the  identity  of  the  whole,  strictly  speaking,  yet  as  we 
seldom  think  so  accurately,  we  scruple  not  to  pro- 
nounce a  mass  of  matter  the  same,  where  we  find  so 
trivial  sol  alteration.  The  passage  of  the  thought  from 
Jdbe  object  before  the  change  to  the  object  after  it,  is  so 
amooth  and  easy,  that  we  scarce  perc^ve  the  transitioa« 
and  are  wgi  to  imagine,  that  'tis  nothing  but  a  continu- 
ed survey  oS  the  same  object 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  that  at- 
tend^ Xhis  experiment;  which  is,  that  though  the  change 
of  any  considerable  part  in  a  mass  of  matter  destroys 
the  identity  of  the  whole,  yet  we  must  measure  the 
greatness  of  |be  part,  not  absolutely,  but  by  its  pi^ 
portion  U>  the  whole.    The  addition  or  diminution  of  a 
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PART    mountain  would  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  diversi- 

y^^'j  ty  in  a  planet;  though  the  change  of  a  very  few  inches 

Of  the     would  be  able  to  destroy  the  identity  of  some  bodies. 

^^"^Sbk     'Twill  be  impossible  to  account  for  this,  but  by  reflect- 

piuJMfOi'y.  ing  that  objects  operate  upon  the  mind,  and  break  or 

interrupt  the  continuity  of  its  actions,  not  according  to 

their  real  greatness,  but  according  to  their  proportion 

to  each  olher ;  and  therefore,  since  this  interruption 

makes  an  object  cease  to  appear  the  same,  it  must  be 

the  uninterrupted  progress  of  the  thou^t  which  am- 

stitutes  the  imperfect  identity. 

This  may  be  confirmed  by  another  phenomenon. 
A  change  in  any  considerable  part  of  a  body  destroys 
its  identity ;  but  'tis  remarkable,  that  where  the  change 
is  produced  gradually  and  insensibly,  we  are  less  apt  to 
ascribe  to  it  the  same  effect.  The  reason  can  plainly 
be  no  other,  than  that  the  mind,  in  following  the  suc- 
cessive changes  of  the  body,  feels  an  easy  passage  from 
the  surveying  its  condition  in  one  moment,  to  the  view- 
ing of  it  in  another,  and  in  no  particular  time  perceives 
any  interruption  in  its  actions.  From  which  continued 
perception,  it  ascribes  a  continued  existence  and  iden- 
tity to  the  object. 

But  whatever  precaution  we  may  use  in  introducing 
the  changes  gradually,  and  making  them  proportion 
able  to  the  whole,  'tis  certain,  that  where  the  changes 
are  at  last  observed  to  become  considerable,  we  make 
a  scruple  of  ascribing  identity  to  such  difierent  objects. 
There  is,  however,  another  artifice,  by  which  we  may 
induce  the  imagination  to  advance  a  step  farther ;  and 
that  is,  by  producing  a  reference  of  the  parts  to  each 
other,  and  a  combination  to  some  common  end  or  pur- 
pose. A  ship,  of  which  a  considerable  ipart  has  been 
changed  by  frequent  reparations,  is  &tiU  considered  a:> 
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the  same ;  nor  does  the  difference  of  the  materials  hin-    sect. 
der  us  from  ascribing  an  identity  to  it.     The  common  v^       i 
end,  in  which  the  parts  conspire,  is  the  same  under       or 
all  their  variations,   and  affords   an   easy  transition    UeuUcy. 
of  the  imagination  from  one  situation  of  the  body  to 
another.  ^ 

But  this  is  still  more  remarkable,  when  we  add  a 
sympathy  di  parts  to  their  common  end^  and  suppose 
that  they  bear  to  each  other  the  reciprocal  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  in  all  their  actions  and  operations. 
This  is  the  case  with  all  animals  and  vegetables ;  where 
not  only  the  several  parts  have  a  reference  to  some 
general  purpose,  but  also  a  mutual  dependence  on, 
and  connexion  with,  each  other.  The  effect  of  sa 
strong  a  relation  is,  that  though  every  one  must  allow, 
that  in  a  very  few  years  both  vegetables  and  animals 
endure  a  total  change,  yet  we  still  attribute  identity  to 
them,  while  their  form,  size  and  substance,  are  entirely 
altered.  An  oak  that  grows  from  a  small  plant  to  a 
large  tree  is  still  the  same  oak,  though  there  be  not 
one  particle  of  matter  or  figure  of  its  parts  the  same. 
An  infant  becomes  a  man,  and  is  sometimes  fat,  some- 
times lean,  without  any  change  in  his  identity. 

We  may  also  consider  the  two  following  phenome* 
na,  which  are  remarkable  in  their  kind.  The  first  is, 
that  though  we  commonly  be  able  to  distinguish  pretty 
exactly  betwixt  numerical  and  specific  identity,  yet  it 
sometimes  happens  that  we  confound  them,  and  in  our 
thinking  and  reasoning  employ  the  one  for  the  other. 
Thus,  a  man  who  hears  a  noise  that  is  frequently  in^- 
terrupted  and  renewed,  says  it  is  still  the  same  noise, 
though  'tis  evident  the  sounds  have  only  a  specific  iden- 
tity or  rese]{iblance,  and  there  is  nothing  numerically 
the  same  but  the  cause  whidi  produced  them.    In  like 
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PART    manner  it  may  be  siaid,  without  breach  of  th£  profirie^ 
v^  '-^i  of  knguage,  that  such  a  churcht  which  was  fibrmerly  of 
Of  the     brick,  fell  to  ruin,  and  that  the  parish  rebuilt  the  -same 
*o£er     church  of  freestone,  and  acoordinff  to  modern  acchi- 
^^Mopby.  tecture.     Here  neither  the  form  npr  materials  are  the 
samCi  jior  is  there  any  thing  common  to  the  two  ob- 
jects but  their  relation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish; 
and  yet  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  make  us  denominate 
them  the  same.     But  we  must  observe,  that  in  these 
cases  the  first  object  is  in  a  manner  annihilated  before 
the  second  comes  into  existence ;  by  which  means,  we 
are  never  presented,  in  any  one  point  of  time,  with  the 
idea  of  difference  and  multiplicity ;  and  for  that  reason 
are  less  scrupulous  in  calling  them  the  same. 

Secondly,  we  may  remark,  that  though,  in  a  spcces- 
sipn  of  related  objects,  it  be  in  a  mann^  requisite  that 
the  change  of  parts  be  not  sudden  nor  entire,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  identity,  •  yet  where  the  objects  are  in 
their  nature  changeable  and  inconstant,  we  admit  of  a 
more  sudden  transition  than  would  otherwise  be  con- 
sistent with  that  relation.  Thus,  as  the  nature  of  a 
river  consists  in  the  ^lotion  and  change  of  parts, 
though  in  less  than  four-and- twenty  hours  these  be 
totally  altered,  this  hinders  not  the  river  from  conti- 
nuing the  same  during  several  ages.  Wliat  is  natural 
and  essential  to  any  thing  is,  in  a  manner,  expected ; 
and  what  is  expected  makes  less  impression,  and  ap- 
pears of  less  moment  tlian  what  is  unusual  and  extra- 
ordinary. A  considerable  change  of  the  former  kind 
seems  really  less  to  tlie  imagination  than  the  most  tri- 
vial alteration  of  tlie  latter ;  and  by  breaking  less  the 
continuity  of  the  thought,  has  less  influence  in  destroy- 
ing the  identity. 

.^^ -^*  We  now  proceed  to  explain  the  nature  of  iwrsotial 
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identify,  which  hss  become  so  great  a  question  in  phi-    S£CT» 
losophy^  ej^iecialfy  of  late  years,  in  England,  where  all  ^^7^ 
the  abstniser  sciences  are  studied  with  a  peculiar  ar-      or 
door, and  application.    A«d  here  'tis  evident  the  same    S2^. 
method  of  re^^soniag  must  be  continued  which  has  so 
successfully  explained  the  identic  a£  plants^  and  ani- 
nals^  and  sl^ps,  and  houses,  and  of  aU  the  con^ouad* 
ed  and  changeable  productions  either  of  art  or  nature. 
The  identity  which  we  ascribe  U>  the  mind  of  man  is 
only  a  fictitioas  one^  and  of  a  like  kind  with  Uiat  which 
we  ascribe  to  y^etables  and  -animal  bodies.    It  cai^ 
not  therefore  hay«  a  different  origil:^  but  must  proceed 
finom  a  lake  -operation  of  the  imagmation  i^pon  like  ol>* 

But  }esi  this  arguBieBt  shodd  not  xx>Bvince  tb^ 
reader^  thou^  in  my  opinion  perfectly  deeasive,  let 
him  weigh  liie  JoUowing  reasoning!  wluch  is  sUU  ck>ser 
and  uH^pe  immediate.  'Tis  evident  that  the  identic 
which  we  attribute  to  the  human  mind,  however  per- 
fect we  may  imagine  it  to  be,  is  not  able  io  run  the  se- 
veral different  ^rccf^ons  into  one^  and  make  them  loce 
their  characters  of  distinction  and  difference,  which  are 
essential  to  them.  'Tis  still  true  that  every  distinct 
perception  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
mind,  is  a  distinct  existence,  and  is  different,  and  dis^ 
tinguishable,  and  sc^parable  from  every  other  percep- 
tion, either  contemporary  or  successive.  But  as,  no^ 
withstanding  this  distinction  and  separability,  we  SDp^ 
suppose  the  whole  train  of  perceptions  to  be  united  by 
identity,  a  question  naturally  arises  concerning  this  nbv 
lation  of  identity,  whetlier  it  be  something  that  really 
binds  our  several  perceptions  together,  or  only  asso- 
ciates their  ideas  in  the  imagination ;  that  is,  in  other 
wordS|  whether,  in  pjTonouncing  conoerning  theiden* 
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^^^   '^^  perceptions,  or  only  feel  one  among  the  ideas  we  form 
Of  the    of  them.     This  question  we  might  easily  decide,  if  we 
^'ihi     would  recollect  what  has  been  already  proved  at  large, 
SSmkt.  ^^  ^^  understanding  never  observes  any  real  con- 
nexion among  oligects,  and  that  even  the  union  of 
cause  and  effect,  when  strictly  examined,  resolves  itself 
into  a  custmnary  association  of  ideas.   For  firom  thence 
it  evidently  follows,  that  identity  is  nothing  reaUy  be- 
longing to  these  different  perceptions,  and  uniting  them 
together,  but  is  merely  a  quality  whidi  we  attribute  to 
them,  because  of  the  union  of  their  ideas  in  the  imagi- 
nation when  we  reflect  upon  them.     Now,  the  only 
qualities  which  can  give  ideas  an  union  in  the  imagina^ 
tion,  are  these  three  relations  above  mentioned.  These 
are  the  uniting  principles  in  the  ideal  world,  and  with- 
out them  every  distinct  object  is  separable  by  the  mind, 
and  may  be  separately  considered,  and  appears  not  to 
have  any  more  connexion  with  any  other  object  than 
if  disjoined  by  the  greatest  difference  and  remoteness. 
'Tis  therefore  on  some  of  these  three  relations  of  re- 
semblance, contiguity  and  causation,  that  identity  de- 
pends ;  and  as  the  very  essence  of  these  relations  con- 
sists in  their  producing  an  easy  transition  of  ideas,  it 
follows,  that  our  notions  of  personal  identity  proceed 
entirely  from  the  smooth  and  uninterrupted  progress 
of  the  thought  along  a  train  of  connected  ideas,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  above  explained. 

The  only  question,  therefore,  which  remains  is,  by 
what  relations  this  uninterrupted  progress  of  our 
thought  is  produced,  when  we  consider  the  successive 
existence  ofa  mind  or  thinking  person.  And  here  'tis 
evident  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  resemblance  and 
causation,  and  must  drop  contiguity,  which  has  little 
or  no  influence  in  the  present  case. 
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To  begin  with  resemblance ;  suppose  we  could  see  SECT, 
dearly  into  the  breast  of  another,  and  observe  that  suc- 
cession of  perceptions  which  constitutes  his  mind  or  Of 
thinking  principle,  and  suppose  that  he  always  pre-  id^ty. 
serves  the  memory  of  a  considerable  part  of  past  per- 
ceptions, 'tis  evident  that  nothing  could  more  contribute 
to  the  bestowing  a  relation  on  this  succession  amidst  all 
its  variations*  For  what  is  the  memory  but  a  faculty, 
by  which  we  raise  up  the  images  of  past  perceptions  ? 
And  as  an  image  necessarily  resembles  its  object,  must 
not  the  frequent  placing  of  these  resembling  percep- 
tions in  the  chein  of  thought,  convey  the  imagination 
more  easily  from  one  link  to  another,  and  make  the 
whole  seem  like  the  continuance  of  one  object?  In 
this  particular,  then,  the  memory  not  only  discovers 
the  identity,  but  also  contributes  to  its  production,  by 
producing  the  relation  of  resemblance  among  the  per-» 
ceptions.  The  case  is  the  same,  whether  we  consider 
ourselves  or  others. 

As  to  causation  /  we  may  observe,  that  the  true  idea 
of  the  human  mind,  is  to  consider  it  as  a  system  of 
different  perceptions  or  different  existences,  which  are 
linked  together  by  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and 
mutually  produce,  destroy,  influence,  and  modify  each 
other.     Our  impressions  give  rise  to  their  correspond- 
ent ideas ;  and  these  ideas,  m  their  turn,  produce  othier 
impressions.    One  thought  chases  another,  and  draws 
after  it  a  third,  by  which  it  is  eiqielled  in  its  turn.    In 
this  respect,  I  cannot  compare  the  soul  more  properly 
to  any  thing  than  to  a  republic  or  commonwealth,  in 
which  the  several  members  are  united  by  the  recipro- 
.  cal  ties  of  government  and  subordination,  and  give  rise 
to  other  persons  who  propagate  the  same  republic  in 
the  incessant  changes  of  its  papts.    And  as  thjB  same 
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FiUtT    iodividiial  republic  may  not  only  change  its  members, 
\J^*^ »  but  also  its  laws  and  constitutions ;  in  like  manner  the 
Of  iba    QiNne  person  may  vary  his  character  and  dispositions 
"^"^^     as  well  as  his  impressions  and  ideas,  without  lo»ng  his 
3;^^.  identity.     Whatever  changes  he  endures,  his  several 
parts  are  still  ooom^Dted  by  the  relation  of  causation, 
And  in  this  view  our  identity  with  regard  to  the  pas* 
Sions  serves  to  corroborate  that  with  r^gacd  to  the  ima* 
ginadoB^  by  the  making  our  distant  perceptions  in- 
fluence aach  ather«  and  by  giving  us  a  present  concan 
£ar  our  past  or  future  pains  or  pleasures. 

As  SMWory  alone  acquaints  us  with  the  continuance 
and  ext^t  of  this  succession  of  perceptions,  'tis  to  be 
fxmsidered,  upcw  thai  account  cdiiefly,  as  the  source  of 
personal  identity.  Had  we  no  memory,  we  never 
should  have  any  notion  of  causation,  nor  consequently 
of  that  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  which  constitute  our 
self  or  person.  But  having  once  acquired  this  notion 
of  causation  from  the  memory,  we  can  extend  the 
same  chain  of  causes,  and  consequently  the  identity  of 
our  persons  beyond  our  memory,  and  can  comprehend 
times,  and  circumstances,  and  actions,  which  we  have 
entirely  forgot,  but  suppose  in  general  to  have  existed. 
For  how  few  of  our  past  actions  are  there,  of  which  we 
have  auy  memory  ?  Who  can  tell  me,  for  instance, 
what  were  his  thoughts  and  actions  on  the  first  of 
January  1713,  the  eleventh  of  March  1719,  and  the 
third  of  August  17S3?  Or  will  he  affirm,  because  he 
has  entirely  forgot  the  incidents  of  these  days,  that  tlie 
present  jself  is  not  the  same  person  with  the  self  of  thai 
4ime;  and  by  that  means  overturn  all  the  most  estar 
blished  notions  of  personal  identity?  In  tliis  view^ 
therefore,  memory  does  not  so  much  jnoduce  as  dis- 
caofsr  personal  identity,  by  showing  us  the  relation  of 
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Csnse  and   cAect   among   our   different  perceptions.    SECT. 
Twin  be  incumbent  on  those  who  affirm  that  memory  «^^    ^. 
produces  entirely  our  personal  identity,  to  give  a  rea-      Of 
-son  why  we  can  thus  extend  our  id«itity  beyond  our  ISSlf. 
memory. 

The  whole  of  this  doctrine  leads  us  to  a  conclusion^ 
whidi  is  of  great  importance  in  the  present  affiiir,  vis. 
that  all  the  nice  and  subtile  questions  concerning  per- 
sonal idoitity  can  never  possibly  be  decided,  and  are 
to  be  r^arded  rather  as  grammatica]  than  as  philoso- 
phical di£Bculties.  Identity  depends  on  the  relations 
of  ideas;  and  these  relations  produce  identity,  by 
means  of  that  easy  transition  they  occasion.  But  as 
the  relations,  and  the  easiness  of  the  transition  may 
diminish  by  insensible  degrees,  we  have  no  just  stan- 
dard by  which  we  can  decide  any  dispute  concerning 
the  time  when  they  acquire  or  lose  a  title  to  the  name 
of  identity.  All  the  disputes  concerning  the  identic 
of  connected  objects  are  merely  verbal,  except  so  far 
as  the  relation  of  parts  gives  rise  to  some  fiction  or 
imaginary  principle  of  union,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served. 

What  I  have  said  concerning  the  first  origin  and 
uncertainty  of  our  notion  of  identity,  as  applied  to  the 
human  mind,  may  be  extended  with  littie  or  no  varia* 
tion  to  that  of  simplicify.  An  object,  whose  different 
coexistent  parts  are  bound  together  by  a  close  rela>«. 
tion,  operates  upon  the  imagination  after  much  the 
same  manner  as  one  perfectiy  simple  and  indivisiblcp 
and  requires  not  a  much  greater  stretch  of  thought  in 
order  to  its  conception.  From  this  similarity  of  operas 
tion  we  attribute  a  simplicity  to  it,  and  feign  a  prim 
ciple  of  union  as  the  support  of  this  simplicity,  and  the 
centre  of  all  the  different  parts  and  qualities  of  the  oIh 
ject 
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PART       Thus  we  have  finished  our  examination  of  the  seve- 
^  }^^  ^  ral  systems  of  philosophy,  both  of  the  intellectual  and 
Of  the    moral  world;  and,  in  our  miscellaneous  way  of  rea- 
■^^SSl"^  soning,  have  been  led  into  several  topics,  which  wUI 
pSu^T*!  cither  illustrate  and  confirm  some  preceding  part  of 
this  discourse,  or  prepare  the  way  for  our  following 
opinions.    'Tis  now  time  to  return  to  a  more  close  ex- 
amination of  our  subject,  and  to  proceed  in  the  accu- 
rate anatomy  of  human  nature,  having  fully  explained 
the  nature  of  our  judgment  and  understanding. 


SECTION  VII. 

CONCLUSION  OF  THIS  BOOK* 

But  before  I  launch  out  into  those  immense  depths 
of  philosophy  which  lie  before  me,  I  find  myself  in- 
clined to  stop  a  moment  in  my  present  station,  and  to 
ponder  tliat  voyage  which  I  have  undertaken,  and 
which  undoubtedly  requires  the  utmost  art  and  indus- 
try to  be  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion.  Methinks  I 
am  like  a  man,  who,  having  struck  on  many  shoals, 
and  having  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  in  passing  a 
small  frith,  has  yet  the  temerity  to  put  out  to  sea  in  the 
same  leaky  weather-beaten  vessel,  and  even  carries  his 
ambition  so  far  as  to  think  of  cofhpassing  the  globe 
under  these  disadvantageous  circumstances.  My  me- 
mory of  past  errors  and  perplexities  makes  me  diffi- 
dent for  the  future.  The  wretched  condition,  weak- 
ness, and  disorder  of  the  faculties,  I  must  employ  in 
my  inquiries,   increase  my  apprehensions.     And  the 
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impossibility  of  amending  or  correcting  these  faculties,    SECT, 
reduces  me  almost  to  despair,  and  makes  me  resolve  y^^   '  # 
to  perish  on  the  barren  rock,  on  which  I  am  at  pre-  Ctwditaion 
sent,  rather  than  venture  myself  upon  that  boundless  uiU  book. 
ocean  which  runs  out  into  immensity.     This  sudden 
view  of  my  danger  strikes  me  with  melancholy;  and, 
as  'tis  usual  for  that  passion,  above  all  others,  to  in- 
dulge itself,  I  cannot  forbear  feeding  my  despair  with 
all  those  desponding  reflections  which  the  present  sub- 
ject furnishes  me  with  in  such  abundance. 

I  am  first  affirighted  and  confounded  with  that  for- 
lorn solitude  in  which  I  am  placed  in  my  philosophy, 
and  fancy  nc^self  some  strange  uncouth  monster,  who, 
not  being  able  to  mingle  and  unite  in  society,  has  been 
expelled  all  human  commerce,  and  left  utterly  aban- 
doned and  disconsolate.  Fain  would  I  run  into  the 
crowd  for  shelter  and  warmth,  but  cannot  prevail  with 
myself  to  mix  with  such  deformity.  I  call  upon  others 
to  join  me,  in  order  to  make  a  company  apart,  but  no 
one  will  hearken  to  me.  Every  one  keeps  at  a 
distance,  and  dreads  that  storm  which  beats  upon  me 
from  every  side.  I  have  exposed  myself  to  the  enmity 
of  all  met^hysicians,  logicians,  mathematicians,  and 
even  theologians ;  and  can  I  wonder  at  the  insults  I 
must  suffer  ?  I  have  declared  my  disf^pprobation  of 
their  systems ;  and  can  I  be  surprised  if  they  should 
express  a  hatred  of  mine  and  of  my  person  ?  When 
I  look  abroad,  I  foresee  on  every  side  di4>ute,  contra- 
diction, anger,  calumny  and  detraction.  When  I  turn 
my  eye  inward,  I  find  nothing  but  doubt  and  igno- 
rance. All  the  world  conspires  to  oppose  and  contra- 
dict me ;  though  such  is  my  weakness,  that  I  feel  all 
my  opinions  loosen  and  fall  of  themselves,  when  un- 
supported by  the  approbation  of  others.     Every  Step  I 
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PART    take  is  witlThesitation,  and  every  new  reflection  Hud^e^ 
\^J^/  nie  dread  an  error/md  absurdity  in  my  reasoning. 

Of  Che  For  with  what  confidence  catt  1  rentir^e  upon  sudi 
'"Koier  bold  enterprises,  when,  beside  those  nnmberiess  infir* 
jjii^jj'jj  mities  pecoliar  to  myself,  I  find  so  many  which  arc? 
oonrillon  to  human  nature  ?  Can  I  be  sure  that^  in 
leaving  all  established  opinions,  I  atn  following  tmth  ? 
and  by  what  criterion  shall  I  distinguish  her,  even  H 
fortune  should  at  last  guide  me  on  her  footsteps  7  Aftei' 
the  most  accurate  and  exact  of  my  reasonings,  I  can  give 
no  reason  why  I  should  assent  to  it,  and  feel  nothing 
but  a  strong  propensity  to  consider  objects  strongly  in 
Aat  view  under  which  they  appear  to  Doe.  Experi* 
ence  is  a  principle  wluch  instructs  me  in  the  several 
Conjunctions  of  objects  for  the  past  Habit  is  another 
principle  which  determines  me  to  expect  the  same  for 
the  future ;  and  both  of  them  conspiring  to  operate 
upon  the  knagination,  make  me  form  certain  ideas  in 
a  more  intense  and  lively  manner  than  others  which  are 
not  attended  with  the  same  advantages.  Without  this 
quality,  by  which  the  mind  enlivens  some  ideas  beyond 
others  (which  seemingly  is  so  trivial,  and  so  little  found- 
ed on  reason),  we  could  never  assent  to  any  argument, 
nor  carry  our  view  beyond  those  few  objects  which  are 
present  to  our  senses.  Nay,  even  to  these  objects  we 
could  never  attribute  any  existence  but  what  was  depen- 
dent on  the  senses,  and  must  comprehend  them  entirely 
in  that  succession  of  perceptions  which  constitutes  our 
self  or  person.  Nay,  farther,  even  with  relation  to 
that  succession,  we  could  only  admit  of  those  percep- 
tions which  are  immediately  present  to  our  conscious- 
ness; nor  could  those  lively  images,  with  which  the 
memory  presents  us,  be  ever  received  as  true  pictures 
of  past  perceptions.     The  memory,  senses,  and  under- 
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stitndinfir  are  therefore  all  of  ihem  founcTed  on  the  ima-    SKCT. 
.  .       .  .  VII. 

gmation,  or  the  vivacity  of  our  ideas.  v^^    '  i 

No  wonder  a  principle  so  inconstant  and  iailaci-  Conclusion 
ous  should  lead  us  into  errors  when  implicidy  follow-  thia  book. 
ed  (as  it  must  be)  in  all  its  variations.  *Tis  this  prin- 
ciple which  makes  us  reason  from  causes  and  effects ; 
and  'tis  the  same  principle  which  convinces  us  of  the 
continued  existence  of  external  objects  when  absent 
from  the  senses.  But  though  these  two  operations  be 
equally  natural  and  necessary  in  the  human  mind,  yet 
in  some  circumstances  they  are  directly  contrary;  *  nor 
is  it  possible  for  us  to  reason  justly  and  regularly  from 
causes  and  effects,  and  at  the  same  time  believe  the 
continued  existence  of  matter.  How  then  shall  we 
adjust  those  principles  together?  Which  of  them 
shall  we  prefer  ?  Or  in  case  we  prefer  neither  of  them, 
but  successively  assent  to  both,  as  is  usual  among  phi- 
losophers, with  what  confidence  can  we  afterwards 
usurp  that  glorious  titla^  when  we  thus  knowingly  em- 
brace a  manifest  contradiction  ? 

This  contradiction  f  would  be  more  excusable  were 
it  compensated  by  any  degree  of  solidity  and  satisfac^ 
tion  in  the  other  parts  of  our  reasoning.  But  the  case 
is  quite  contrary.  When  we  trace  up  the  human  un- 
derstanding to  its  first  principles,  we  find  it  to  lead  us 
into  such  sentiments  as  seem  to  turn  into  ridicule  all 
our  past  pains  and  industry,  and  to  discourage  us  from 
future  inquiries.  Nothing  is  more  curiously  inquired 
after  by  the  mind  of  man  than  the  causes  of  every  phe- 
nomenon; nor  are  we  content  with  knowing  the  imme- 
diate causes,  but  push  on  our  inquiries  till  we  arrive 

•  Sect.  4w  t  Fart  III.  Sect  14. 

VOL.  I.  y 
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PART   at  the  original  and  altiinate  principle.     We  would  not 

K^    's  willingly  stop  before  we  are  acquainted  with  that  energy 

Of  the     in  the  cause  by  which  it  operates  on  its  effect;  that  tie, 

'^'^och«r'    which  connects  them  together;   and  that  efficacious 

3i^!!^.  quality  on  uriiich  the  tie  depends.     This  u  our  aim  in 

all  our  studies  and  reflections :  and  how  must  we  be 

disappointed  when  we  learn  that  this  Goonexion,  tie^  or 

energy  lies  merdy  in  ourselves,  and  is  nothing  but  that 

determination  of  the  mind  whidi  is  acquired  by  custom^ 

and  causes  us  to  make  a  transition  from  an  object  toils 

usual  attendant,  and  from  the  impression  of  one  to  the 

lirely  idea  of  the  other?     Such  a  discovery  not  only 

cuts  off  all  hope  of  ever  attaining  satisfieictioiiy  but  even 

prevents  our  very  wishes ;  since  it  appearsy  that  when 

we  soy  we  desire  to  know  the  ultimate  and  operating 

principle  as  something  which  resides  in  the  external 

object,  we  either  contradict  ourselves^  or  talk  witboiA 

a  meaning. 

This  deficiency  in  our  ideas  is  not  indeed  perceived 
in  common  life,  nor  nro  we  sensible  that,  in  the  most 
usual  conjunctions  of  cause  and  effect,  we  are  as  igno- 
rant of  tlie  ultimate  principle  which  binds  them  together, 
as  in  the  most  unusual  and  extraordinary.  But  this 
proceeds  merely  from  an  illusion  of  the  imagination  ; 
and  the  question  is,  how  far  we  ought  to  yield  to  tliese 
illusions.  This  question  is  very  difficult,  and  reduces 
us  to  a  very  dangerous  dilemma,  whichever  way  we 
answer  it.  For  if  we  assent  to  every  trivial  suf^:restion 
of  the  fancy,  beside  that  these  suggestions  are  often 
contrary  to  each  other,  they  lead  us  into  such  errors, 
absurdities,  and  obscurities,  that  we  must  at  la.st  be- 
come ashamed  of  our  creiUdity.  Nothing  is  more 
dangerous  U)  reason  than  the  flights  of  the  imagina- 
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tioo,  and  nothing  has  been  the  occasion  of  more  mistakes    br(:t. 
among  philosophers.     Men  of.  bright  fancies  may  in  v^^  -^^ 
this  respect  be  compared  to  those  angels,  whom  the  Couciusion 
jScriptmre  represents  as  covering  their  eyes  with  their  thu  book. 
•wings.     This  bas^  already  appeared  in  so  many  inr 
/stances,  that  we  may  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of  en- 
larging upon  it  any  &rther. 

But,  on  the  oth^  handi  if  the  consideraUoD  of  these 
Stances  make^  us  take  a  resolution  to  reject  all  the 
trivial  suggestions  of  the  fancy,  and  adhere  to  the  un^ 
^erstanding,  that  is,  to  the  general  and  more  establish- 
ed properties  o(  the  imagination ;  even  this  resolutioOf 
if  steadily  executed,  would  be  dangerous,  and  attended 
with  the  most  fatal  consequences.  For  I  have  already 
shown,  *  that  the  understanding,  when  it  acts  alone^ 
and  according  to  its  most  general  principles,  entirely 
subverts  itself^  and  leaves  not  the  lowest  degree  of  evi- 
dence in  miy  proposition,  either  in  phUosophy  or  com- 
mon life.  We  save  ourselves  from  this  total  scepti- 
cism only  by  means  of  that  singular  and  seemingly 
trivial  property  of  the  fancy,  by  which  we  enter  witli 
difficulty  into  remote  views  of  things,  and  are  not  able 
to  accompany  them  with  so  sensible  an  impression,  as 
we  do  those  which  are  more  easy  and  naturaL  Shall 
we,  then,  establish  it  for  a  general  maxim,  that  no  re- 
fined or  elaborate  reasoning  is  ever  to  be  received? 
Consider  well  the  consequences  of  such  a  principle. 
By  this  means  you  cut  off  entirely  all  science  and  phi* 
losophy :  you  proceed  upon  one  singular  quality  of  the 
imagination,  and  by  a  parity  of  reason  must  embrace 
all  of  them :  and  you  expressly  contradict  yourself; 

*  Section  1. 
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PARI*    since  this  maxim  must  be  built  on  the  preceding  rea- 
v^^    'j  soning,  which  will  be  allowed  to  be  sufficiently  refined 
Of  the     and  metaphysical.     What  party,  then,  shall  we  choose 
"'^^r'^  among  these  difficulties  ?  If  we  embrace  this  principle^ 
pSiMophy!  ^^^  condemn  all  refined  reasoning,  we  run  into  the 
most  manifest  absurdities.     If  we  reject  it  in  fiiTOur  of 
,  these  reasonings,  we  subvert  entirely  the  human  un- 

derstanding. We  have  therefore  no  choice  left,  but 
betwixt  a  fidse  reason  and  none  at  all.  For  my  part^ 
I  know  not  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  present  4»8e. 
I  can  only  observe  what  is  commonly  done ;  which  is^ 
th^  this  difficulty  is  seldom  or  never  thought  of;  and 
even  where  it  has  once  been  present  to  the  mind,  is 
quickly  forgot,  and  leaves  but  a  small  impression  be- 
hind it.  Very  refined  reflections  have  little  or  no  in- 
fluence upon  us ;  and  yet  we  do  not,  and  cannot  esta- 
blish it  for  a  rule,  that  they  ought  not  to  have  any  influ- 
ence ;  which  implies  a  manifest  contradiction. 

But  what  have  I  here  said,  that  reflections  very  re- 
fined and  metaphysical  have  little  or  no  influence  upon 
us  ?  This  opinion  I  can  scarce  forbear  retracting,  and 
condemning  from  my  present  feeling  and  experience. 
The  intense  view  of  these  manifold  contradictions  and 
imperfections  in  human  reason  has  so  wrought  upon 
me,  and  heated  my  brain,  that  I  am  ready  to  reject  all 
belief  and  reasoning,  and  can  look  upon  no  opinion 
even  as  more  probable  or  likely  than  another.  Where 
am  I,  or  what?  From  what  causes  do  I  derive  my 
existence,  and  to  what  condition  shall  I  return  ?  Whose 
favour  shall  I  court,  and  whose  anger  must  I  dread  ? 
What  beings  surround  me?  and  on  whom  have  I  any. 
influence,  or  who  have  any  influence  on  me?  I  am 
iJonfounded  with  all  these  questions,  and  begin  to  fancy 
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myself  in  the  most  deplorable  condition  imaginable,    6e:CT. 
4^  -environed  with  the  deepest  darkness,  and  utterly  de-  v^  ,^^ 
prived  of  the  use  of  every  member  and  faculty.  Conclusion 

Most  fortunately  it  happens,  that  since  reason  is  in-  this  book*«. 
capable  of  dispelling  these  clouds,  Nature  herself  suf- 
fices to  that  purpose,  arid  cures  me  of  this  philosophi- 
cal melancholy  and  delirium,  either  by  relaxing  this 
bent  of  mind,  or  by  some  avocation,  and  lively  im-  '^ 

pression  of  my  senses,  which  obliterate  all  these  chi- 
meras. I  dine,  I  play  a  game  of  backgammon,  I  con- 
verse, and  am  merry  with  my  friends ;  and  when,  after 
three  or  four  hours'  amusement,  I  would  return  to  these 
speculations,  they  appear  so  cold,  and  strained,  a&d 
ridiculous,  that  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  enter  into 
them  any  farther. 

•  Her^  then,  I  find  myself  absolutely  and  necessarily 
determined  to  live,  and  talk,  and  act  like  other  people 
in  the  common  affairs  of  life.  But  notwithstanding 
that  my  natural  propensity,  and  the  course  of  my  ani- 
mal spirits  and  passions  reduce  me  to  this  indolent  be- 
lief in  the  general  maxims  of  the  world,  I  still  feel  such 
remains  of  my  former  disposition,  that  I  am  ready  to 
throw  all  my  books  and  papers  into  the  fire,  and  re- 
solve never  more  to  renomu^e  the  pleasures  of  life  for 
the  sake  of  reasoning  and  philosophy.  For  those  are 
my  sentiments  in  that  splenetic  humour  which  governs 
me  at  present.  I  may,  nay  I  must  yield  to  the  cur- 
rent of  nature,  in  submitting  to  my  senses  and  under- 
.  standing;  and  in  this  blind  submission  I  show  most 
perfectly  my  sceptical  disposition  and  principles.  But 
does  it  follow  that  I  must  strive  against  the  current  of 
nature,  which  leads  me  to  indolence  and  pleasure ;  that 
I  must  seclude  myself,  in  some  measure,  firom  the  com- 
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merce  and  society  of  ineii^  wbkh  is  so  agreeable ;  and 

that  I  must  torture  my  brain  with  sdbtilties  and  so- 

Of  tbe    phistries,  at  the  very  time  that  I  cannot  satisfy  myself 

"^^odier^  concerning  the  reasonableness  of  so  painful  an  applica- 

^2^hy.  ^^^9  ^o**  fa*^«  ™y  tolerable  prospect  of  arriying  by  its 

means  at  truth  and  certainty  ?    Under  what  obligatioii 

do  I  lie  of  making  such  an  abuse  of  time  ?     And  to 

*  what  end  canit  serve,  either  for  the  service  of  mankind^ 

or  for  my  own  private  interest  ?    No :  if  I  must  be  a 

£m>1,  as  all  those  who  reason  cnt  believe  any  thii^ 

certainly  are,  my  follies  shall  at  least  be  natural  and 

agreeable.    Where  I  strive  against  my  inclination,  I 

shall  have  a  good  reason  for  my  resistance;  and  will 

no  more  be  led  a  wandering  into  such  dreary  solitudes^ 

and  rough  passages,  as  I  have  hitherto  met  with* 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  my  spleen  and  indo- 
lence; and  indeed  I  must  confess,  that  philosc^hy 
has  nothing  to  oppose  to  them,  and  expects  a  victory 
more  fix>m  the  returns  of  a  serious  good-humoured  dis-i 
position,  than  from  the  force  of  reason  and  conviction. 
In  all  the  incidents  of  life,  we  ought  still  to  preserve 
our  scepticism.  If  we  believe  that  fire  warms,  or  water 
refreshes,  'tis  only  because  it  costs  us  too  much  pains 
to  think  otherwise.  Nay,  if  we  are  philosophers,  it 
ought  only  to  be  upon  sceptical  principles,  and  from  an 
inclination  which  we  feel  to  the  employing  ourselves 
after  that  manner.  Where  reason  is  lively,  and  mixes 
itself  with  some  propensity,  it  ought  to  be  assented  to. 
Where  it  does  not,  it  never  can  have  any  title  to  oper- 
ate upon  us. 

At  the  time,  therefore,  that  I  am  tired  with  amuse- 
ment and  company,  and  have  indulged  a  reverie  in  uiy 
chamber,  or  in  a  solitaiy  walk  by  a  river  side,  I  feel  my 
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mind  all  collected  within  itself,  and  am  naturally  inclined    sect. 

VII 

to  cany  my  view  into  all  those  subjects,  about  which  I  y^,  '  , 
have  met  with  so  many  disputes  in  the  course  of  my  read-  Conclusion 
ing  and  conversation.  I  cannot  forbear  having  a  curiosi-  this  book. 
ty  to  be  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  moral  good 
and  evil,  the  nature  and  foundation  of  government,  and 
the  cause  of  those  several  passions  and  inclinations 
which  actuate  and  govern  me.  I  am  uneasy  to  think 
I  approve  of  one  object,  and  disapprove  of  another ; 
call  one  thing, beautiful,  and  another  deformed ;  decide 
concerning  truth  and  falsehood,  reason  and  folly,  with- 
out knowing  upon  what  principles  I  proceed.  I  am 
concerned  for  the  condition  of  the  learned  world,  which 
lies  under  such  a  deplorable  ignorance  in  all  these  parti* 
culars.  I  feel  an  ambition  to  arise  in  me  of  contribut- 
mg  to  the  instruction  of  mankind,  and  of  acquiring  a 
name  by  my  inventions  and  discoveries.  These  senti-* 
ments  spring  up  naturally  in  my  present  disposition  ; 
and  should  I  endeavour  to  banish  them,  by  attaching 
myself  to  any  other  business  or  diversion,  I  Jeel  I 
should  be  a  loser  in  point  of  pleasure ;  and  this  is  the 
origin  of  my  philosophy. 

But  even  suppose  this  curiosity  and  ambition  should 
not  transport  me  into  speculations  without  the  sphere 
of  common  life,  it  would  necessarily  happen,  that  from 
my  very  weakness  I  must  be  led  into  such  inquiries. 
Tis  certain  that  superstition  is  much  more  bold  in  its 
systems  and  hypotheses  than  philosophy;  and  while 
the  latter  contents  itself  with  assigning  new  causes  and 
principles  to  the  phenomena  which  appear  in  the  vi- 
sible world,  the  former  opens  a  world  of  its  own,  and 
presents  us  with  scenes,  and  beings,  and  objects,  which 
are  altogether  new.     Since,  therefore,  'tis  almost  im- 
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PART    possible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  rest,  like  those  of 
y^J^j  beasts,  in  that  narrow  circle  of  objects,  which  are  the 
Of  the     subject  of  daily  conversation  and  action,  we  ought  only 
^«tl*r""  to  deliberate  concerning  the  choice  of  our  guide,  and 
^^^hy.  ought  to  prefer  that  which  is  safest  and  most  agree- 
able.    And  in  this  respect  I  make  bold  to  recommend 
philosophy,  and  shall  not  scruple  to  give  it  the  prefer- 
ence to  superstition  of  every  kind  or  denomination. 
For  as  superstition  arises  naturally  and  easily  from  the 
popular  opinions  of  mankind,  it  seizes  more  strongly 
on  the  mind,  and  is  often  able  to  disturb  us  in  the  con- 
duct  of  our  lives  and  actions.     Philosophy,   on  the 
contrary,  if  just,  can  present  us  only  with  mild  and 
moderate  sentiments ;  and  if  false  and  extravagant,  its 
opinions  are  merely  the  objects  of  a  cold  and  general 
speculation,  and  seldom  go  so  far  as  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  our  natural  propensities.     The  Cynics  are  an 
extraordinary  instance  of  philosophers,  who,  from  rea^ 
sonings  purely  philosophical,  ran  into  as  great  extra- 
vagancies of  conduct  as  any  monk  or  dervise  that  ever 
was  in  the  world.     Generally  speaking,  the  errors  in 
religion  are  dangerous ;  those  in  philosophy  only  ridi- 
culous. 

I  am  sensible,  that  these  two  cases  of  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  mind  will  not  comprehend  all 
mankind,  and  that  there  are  in  England,  in  particular, 
many  honest  gentlemen,  who,  being  always  employed 
in  tlieir  domestic  affairs,  or  amusing  themselves  in 
common  recreations,  have  carried  their  thoughts  very 
little  beyond  those  objects,  which  are  every  day  ex- 
posed to  their  senses.  And  indeed,  of  such  as  these 
I  pretend  not  to  make  philosophers,  nor  do  I  expect 
them  either  to  be  associates  in  these  researches,  or  au- 
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ditors  of  these  discoveries.  They  do  well  to  keep  ^^^'^* 
theknselves  in  their  present  situation ;  and,  instead  of  Vi^^^^^ 
refining  them  into  philosophers,  I  wish  we  could  com-  Conduaion 
municate  to  our  founders  of  systems,  a  share  of  this  this  book. 
gross  earthy  mixture,  as  an  ingredient,  which  they 
commonly  stand  much  in  need  of,  and  which  would 
serve  to  temper  those  fiery  particles,  of  which  they  are 
composed.  While  a  warm  imagination  is  allowed  to 
enter  into  philosophy,  and  h3rpotheses  embraced  mere- 
ly for  being  specious  and  agreeable,  we  can  never  have 
any  steady  principles,  nor  any  sentiments,  which  will 
suit  with  common  practice  and  experience.  But  were 
these  hjrpotlieses  once  removed,  we  might  hope  to 
establish  a  system  or  set  of  opinions,  which  if  not  true 
(for  that,  perhaps,  is  too  much  to  be  hoped  for),  might 
at  least  be  satisfactory  to  the  human  mind,  and  might 
stand  the  test  of  the  most  critical  examination.  Nor 
should  we  despair  of  attaining  this  end,  because  of  the 
many  chunerical  systems,  which  have  successively  a- 
risen  and  decayed  away  among  men,  would  we  consi- 
der the  shortness  of  that  period,  wherein  these  ques- 
tions have  been  the  subjects  of  inquiry  and  reasoning. 
Two  thousand  years  with  such  long  interruptions,  and 
under  such  mighty  discouragements,  are  a  small  space 
of  time  to  give  any  tolerable  perfection  to  the  sciences ; 
and  perhaps  we  are  still  in  too  early  an  age  of  the 
world  to  discover  any  principles,  which  will  bear  the 
examination  of  the  latest  posterity.  For  my  part,  my 
only  hope  is,  that  I  may  contribute  a  little  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge,  by  giving  in  some  particulars 
a  diiferent  turn  to  the  speculations  of  philosophers,  and 
pointing  out  to  them  more  distinctly  those  subjects, 
where  alone  they  can  expect  assurance  and  convicti6n. 

VOL.  I.  ^       z 
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PART    Human  Nature  is  the  only  science  of  man ;  and  yet 
^^   'm  has  been  hitherto  the  most  neglected.    *Twill  be  suffi- 
Of  the     cient  for  me,  if  I  can  bring  it  a  little  more  into  fashion ; 
"^ther     and  the  hope  of  this  serves  to  compose  my  temper  from 
S^a^w}  that  spleen,  and  invigorate  it  from  that  indolence,  which 
sometimes  prevail  upon  me.     If  the  reader  finds  him- 
self in  the  same  easy  disposition,  let  him  follow  me  in 
my  future  speculations.     If  not,  let  him  follow  his  in- 
clination, and  wait  the  returns  of  application  and  good 
humour.     The  conduct  of  a  man  who  studies  philoso- 
phy in  this  careless  manner,  is  more  truly  sceptical  than 
that  of  one  who,  feeling  in  himself  an  inclination  to  it, 
is  yet  so  overwhelmed  with  doubts  and  scruples,  as  to- 
tally to  reject  it     A  true  sceptic  will  be  diffident  of 
his  philosophical  doubts,  as  well  as  of  his  philosophical 
conviction ;  and  will  never  refuse  any  innocent  satis- 
fkction  which  offers  itself,  upon  account  of  either  of 
them. 

Nor  is  it  only  proper  we  should  in  general  Indulge 
our  inclination  in  the  most  elaborate  philosophical  re- 
searches, notwithstanding  our  sceptical  principles,  but 
also  that  we  should  yield  to  that  propensity,  which  in- 
clines us  to  be  positive  and  certain  in  particidar  points^ 
according  to  the  light  in  which  we  survey  them  in  any 
particular  instanL  'Tis  easier  to  forbear  all  examina- 
tion and  inquiry,  than  to  check  ourselves  in  so  natural 
a  propensity,  and  guard  against  that  assurance,  which 
always  arises  from  an  exact  and  full  survey  of  an  object. 
On  such  an  occasion  we  are  apt  not  onjy  to  forget  our 
scepticism,  but  even  our  modesty  too ;  and  make  use  of 
such  terms  as  these,  *lis  evident ^  'tis  certain^  'tis  Ufideni- 
able :  which  a  due  deference  to  the  public  ought,  per- 
haps, to  prevent.     I  may  hav^  fallen  ipto  this  fault  af- 
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ter  the  example  of  others ;  but  I  here  enter  a  caveat    sejCT. 
against  any  objections  which  may  be  offered  on  thaX  y^    '  , 
head ;  and  declare  that  such  expressions  were  extort-  CoDciunon 
cd  from  me  by  the  present  view  of  the  object,  and  im-  ^^  j,,^, 
ply  no  dogmatical  spirit,  nor  conceited  idea  of  my  own 
judgment,   which  are  sentiments  that  I  am  sensible 
can  become  nobody,  and  a  sceptic  still  less  than  any 
other. 
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